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Sir Walter Scott commenced Uie composi- 
tion of EoKEBY at Abbotsfoi-d, on the IStli of 
September, 1812, and flnished it on the last day 
of the following December. 

The reader may be interested with the follow- 
ing extracts from his letters to his friend and 
printer, Mr. BaHantyne. 

" AbbotBfoid, 28111 Oct. 1£13. 
"Dear James, 

" I SEND you to-day better tlian tlie third sheet of 
Canto IL, and I trust to send the other three sheets 
in the course of the week. I expect tiiat you will 
have three cantos complete before I quit this place — 
on the 11th of November. Surely, if you do your 
part, the poem may be out by Chiiatmas ; but you 
must not dandle over your typographical scruples. I 
have too much respect for the pubhc to neglect any 
thing in my poem fo attract their attention; and you 
misunderstood me much, when you supposed that I 
deagned any new oxperimenta in point of compoation. 
I only meant to say, that knowing well that the said 

VOL. IV. 1 
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public will never lie pleaeed with exactly tlie same 
tiling a second time, I saw the .necessity of giving a 
certain degree of noTcIty, by throwing the interest 
more on character than in my former poems, without 
certtinly meaning to exclude either incident or descrip- 
tion. I think you will see the same sort of difference 
taken in all my former poems, of which I would say, 
if it is fiiir &r me to say any thing, that the force in 
the Lay is thrown on style,— in Marmiou, 6n desciip- 
tjon,— and in the Lady of lie Lake, on incident" 

3d November. — " As for my story, the conduct of 
Ihe plot, which must he made natural and easy, pre- 
vents my introducing any thing light for some time. 
You must advert, that iii order to give poetical effect 
to any incident, I an often ohliged to he much longer 
diau I expected in the detail. You are too much like 
the country squire in the what d'ye call it, who com- 
mands that the play should not only be a tragedy and 
comedy, hut that it should be crowned with a spice of 
your pastoral. As for what is popular, and what people 
like, and so forth, it is all a jote. Be interesting ; do 
the thing well, and the only difference will he, that 
people will like what they never hked before, and will 
like it so much the better for the novelty of their feel- 
ings towards it. Dulness and tameness are the only 
irrepaj^ible feults." 

December Slsl. — "■With kindest wishes on the re- 
turn of the season, I send you the last of the copy of 
Rokeby. If you are not engaged at home, and like to 
call in, we will drink good luck to it; but do not de- 
range a Sunily party. 
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" Tliei'e is something odd and melancholy in win- 
eluding a poem witli tlie year, and I tould be almost 
sillj aiid sentimental about it. I Lope you think I 
have done my best. I asears you of my wishes the 
work may eucoeed ; and my ejterlionB to get out in 
time were more inspired by your interest and Jolin's, 
than my own. And ao vogue la gallre. " W. S." 

LOCIUTAHT. 
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ISTRODFCTION 



Betweek the publication of " The Lady ol' tJie 
Lake," which was so eminently successful, and 
that of " Rokeby," in 1813, thi-ee years tad inter- 
vened. I ahaJl nol, I believe, be accused of ever 
having attempted to usurp a superiority over many 
men of genius, my contemporaries ; but, in point 
of popularity, not of actual talent, the caprice of 
the public had certainly ^ven me such a tempo- 
rary Biiperiority over men, of whom, in regard to 
poetical fancy and feeling, I scarcely thought my- 
self worthy to loose the shoe-latch. On (he other 
hand, it would be absurd affectalaon in me lo 
deny, that I eoaceived myself to understand, more 
perfectly than many of my contemporaries, the 
manner most likely to interest the great mass of 
mankind, Tet, even with this belief, I must 
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S INTRODUCTION TO ROKEBT. 

truly and fairly say, that I always considered 
myself rather as one who held the bets, in time 
to be paid over to the winner, than as having any 
pretence to keep them in my own right. 

la the mean time years crept on, and not with- 
out their usual depredations on the psissing gener- 
ation. My sons had arrived at the age when tlie 
paternal home was no longer their best abode, as 
both were destined fo active life. The fleld-sporta, 
to which I was peculiai-ly attached, had now less 
interest, and were replaced by other amusements 
of a more qniet ohai'acter; and the means and 
opportunity of pursuing these were to he Bought 
for. I had, indeed, for some years attended to 
fawning, a knowledge of which is, or at least vtaa 
then, indispensable to the comfort of a family 
residing in a solitary country-house ; but although 
this was the favourite amusement of many of my 
friends, 1 have never been able fo consider it as 
a source of pleasure. I never could think it a 
matter of passing importance, that my cattle, or 
crops, were better or more plentiful than those of 
my neighbours ; and nevertlieless I began to feel 
the necessity of some more quiet out-door occupa- 
tion, different from those I had hitherto pursued. 
I purchased a small farm of about 100 acres, with 
the purpose of planting and improving it, to which 
property circumstances afterwards enabled me to 
make considerable additions ; and thus an era took 
place in my life, almost equal to the important 
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ISTKODUCTION TO ROKEBY. 9 

one mentioned by the Vicar of Wakefield, when 
he removed from tlie Blue-room to the Brown, 
In point of neighbourhood, at least, the ebange of 
residence made little more difference. Abbots- 
ford, to which we removed, was only six or seven 
miles down the Tweed, and lay on the same beau- 
tiful stream. It did not possess the romantic 
character of Ashesliel, my former residence ; but 
it bad a stretch of meadow-land along the river, 
and possessed, in the phrase of the laudscape- 
gardener, considerable capabilities. Above all, 
the laud was my own, like Uncle Toby's Bowling- 
green, io do what I would with. It had been, 
though the gratification was long postponed, an 
early wish of mine to connect myself with my 
mother earth, and prosecute those experiments 
by which a species of creative power is exercised 
over the fece of nature. I can trace, even to 
ehildliood, a pleasure derived from 0001816/6 ac- 
count of Shenstone's Leasowea, and I envied the 
poet much more for the pleasure of accomplishing 
the objects detailed in his friend's sketch of his 
grounds, than for the possession of pipe, crook, 
flock, and Phillis fo boot. My memory, also, 
tenacious of quaint expressions, still retained a 
phrase which it had gathered from an old alma- 
nac of Charles the Second's time, (when every 
thing down to almanacs aff'ectec! to be smart,) in 
which the reader, in the month of June, is advised 
for health's sake to walk a mile or two every day 
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before breakfast, and, if he can pos3ib!v,so manage, 
to Jet hii. exercise be taken upon his own Unil 

With the ^tiifaclion ot having attained the 
fulfilment of an eatlj and long-cLeiisht.d hope, I 
commenced my improi emenfb, as dehghlful m 
their pi ogress &t those of the child who fli'st miltes 
a dress for a new doll. The nakedness of the 
land was in time hidden by woodlands of consid- 
erable extent — the smallest of possible eotlagea 
was progressively expanded into a sort of dream 
of a mansion-house, whimsical in the exterior, but 
convenient within. Nor did I forget what is the 
natural pleasure of every man who has been a 
reader, I mean the filling the shelves of a tolera- 
bly large library. All these objects I kept in 
view, to be executed as convenience shoald serve ; 
and, although I knew many yesws must elapse 
before tliey could be attained, 1 was of a disposi- 
tion to comfort myself witJi the Spanish proverb, 
" Time and I against any two." 

The difficult and indispensable point, of finding 
a permanent subject of occupation, was now at 
length attained ; but there was annexed to it the 
necessity of becoming again a candidate for public 
fiivour i for, as I was turned improver on the earth 
of the every-day world, it was under condition 
that the small tenement of Parnassus, which might 
be accessible to my labours, should not rem^n 
uncultivated. 

I medilafed, at first, a poem on the subject of 
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TO KOKEBr. 11 

Bruce, in which I made some pi'ogreas, but after- 
wards judged it adviBable fo lay it aside, supposing 
that an English story might have more novelty ; 
ill consequence, the precedence was given fo 
" Eokeby." 

If subject and scenery could have influenced 
the fate of a poem, that of " Kokeby " should have 
been eminently distinguished ; for tlie giwunds 
belonged to a dear friend, with whom I had lived 
in habits of intimacy for many years, and the 
place itself united the romantic beauties of the 
wilds of Scotland witli the rich and smiling aspect 
of the southern portion of the island. But tlie 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, whom I attempted to 
summon up to tenant this beautiful region, had 
for the public neither the novelty nor the peculiar 
interest of the primitive HigliJanders. This, per- 
haps, was scarcely to be expected, consideriog 
that the general mind sympathizes readily and at 
once with the stamp which nature herself has 
affixed upon the manners of a peoijle living in a 
simple and patriaxchat state ; whereas it has more 
difficulty in understanding or interesting itself in 
mannera founded upon those peculiar habits of 
thinking or acting, which are produced by the 
progress of society. We could read with pleasure 
the tale of the adventures of a Cossack or a Mon- 
gol Tartar, while we only wonder and stare over 
those of the lovers in lie " Pleasing Chinese His- 
tory," where the embari-assmenls turn upon difB- 
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12 INTKODUCTIO« TO KOKEBT. 

culties arising out of miintelligible delicacies pe- 
culiar to the customs and mannei-a of that affected 
people. 

The cause of my feilure had, however a faj; 
deeper root. The manner, or style, whieli, by its 
novelty, attracted the public iu an unusual degree, 
had now, after having been three times before 
tliem, exhausted the patience of the reader, and 
began in the fourth to lose ita charms. The re- 
viewers may be said to have apostrophized the 
author in the language of ParneU's Edwin : — 

" And hers reverse the charm, he tries, 
And let it fairly now suffice, 
The gambol has be«n shown." 

The licentious combination of rhymes, in a 
manner not perhaps very congenial to our lan- 
guage, had not been confined to the author. In- 
deed, in most similar cases, the inventors of such 
novelties have their reputation destroyed by their 
own imitators, as Actseon fell under the fiuy of 
his own dogs. Tlie present author, like Bobadil, 
had taught hia trick of fence to a hundred gentle- 
men, (and ladies,') who eoukl fence very nearly, 

1 [" Scott found peculiar favour and imilatioa among the 
fair ses.: thei-e was Miss Holford, and Miss Mitford, and Miss 
Francis ; but, ivith the greatest respect be it spoken, none of 
hie imitotors did mnoh honour to the original, exeept Hogg, 
the Ettiioi Shepherd, uatil the appearanoB of ' The Bridal 
of Triermiun' and 'Haiold the Dauntless,' which, in tha 
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INTROnOCTJON TO llOKEBY. 13 

or quite, as well as himself. For this there was 
no remedy; the harmony hecame tiresome and 
oi-dinary, and both the original inventor and his 
invention must have fallen info contempt, if he 
had not found out anofher road to public favour. 
What has been said of the metre only, must he 
considered to apply equally to the structure of the 
Poem and of the style. The very best passages 
of any popular style are not, perhaps, susceptible 
of imitation, but they may he approached by men 
of talent ; and those who are less ahle to copy 
them, at least lay hold of their peculiar features, 
so as to produce a sb'ong burlesque. In either 
way, the effect of the manner is rendered cheap 
and common ; and, in the latter case, ridiculous 
to hoot. The evil consequences to an author's 
reputation are at least as fetal as those which 
come upon the musical composer, when his melody 
falls into the hands of the street ballad-singer. 

Of the unfavourable species of imitation, the 
author's style gave room to a very large number, 
owing to an appearance of facility to which some 
of those who used the measure unquestionably- 
leaned too far. The effect of the more fevourable 
imitations, composed by persons of talent, was 
ahnost equally unfortunate to the original minstrel, 
by showing that they could overshoot him with his 

opinion of some, equalled, if not surpassed, Jiim; anil hi 
after tbree or four yeara, they turned out to be the Maeter'B 
own oompositions." — BynoH'a WoyJn, vol. xv. p. 96. 
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owa bow. Ill short, the popularity which once 
atteDded tlie School, as it was called, was now fast 
decaying. 

Besides all this, to have kept his ground at the 
crisis when " Rokeby " appeared, its author ought 
to have put forth, his utmost strength, and to have 
possessed at least all his original advantages, for 
a mighty and unexpected rival was advancing on 
the stage — a rival not in poetical powers only, but 
in that art of attracting popularity, in which the 
present writer had hitherto preceded better men 
than himself. The reader will easily see that 
Byron fe here meant, who, aftei- a little velitatJon 
of no great promise, now appeaa-ed as a serious 
candidate, in the " First two Cantos of Childe 
Harold." ' I was astonished at the power evinced 
by that work, which neither the " Hours of Idle- 
ness," nor the " English Bards and Scoteli Ecview- 
ers," had prepared me to expect from its author. 
There was a deptli in his thought, an eager abun- 
dance in his diction, which argued full confidence 

' [" These two Cantos ware pablishad in LonSon in March 
1812, and immediately placed their author on a level with the 
very highest names of his age. The impression they created 

had been wituaased hi this connCiy ibr at ieaat two genera- 
tions. ' I awoke one rooming,' he aaye, ' and &nnd mysalf 
famous.' In trath, h^ had fixed himself, at a single bound, 
on a summit, such 113 no English poet hod ever before at- 
tahied, but after a long Bnoceasion of painful and corapara- 
tlveW neglected efforts." — JdneMUeiamt to Bykoh'b Lifs and 
Wii-hi, ToL vlihj 
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INTKODUCTIOTJ TO ItOKliur. 15 

in the inexhaustible resources of which he felt 
himself possessed ; and there was some appear- 
ance of that labour of the file, which indicates that 
the author is conscious of the necessity of doing 
every justice to his work, that it may pass war- 
rant. Lord Byron was also a traveller, a maa 
whose ideas were fired by having seen, in distant 
scenes of difficulty and danger, the places whose 
very names are recorded in our boaoms as the 
shrines of ancient poetry. For his own misfor- 
tune, perhaps, but certainly to the high increase of 
his poetical character, nature had mixed in Lord 
Byron's system those passions which agitate the 
human heart with most violence, and which may 
be said to have hurried his bright ' career to an 
early close. There would have been httle wisdom 
in measuring my force with so formidable an an- 
tagonist, and I was as likely to tire of playing the 
second fiddle in the concei't, as my awdienee of 
hearing me* Age also was advancing. I was 
growing insensible to those . subjects of excitation 
by which youth is agitated. I had. aixjund me the 
most pleasant but least exciting of all society, that 
of kind friends and an aifectionate family. My 
drele of employments was a narrow one ; it occu- 
pied me constantly, and it became daily more 
difficult for me to interest myself in poetical com- 
position : — 

" How liiippily the days of Thalaba went by ! " 

Yet, though conscious that I must he, in the 
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opinion of good judges, inferior to the plaoe I had 
for four or five years held in letters, and feeling 
alite that the latter was one to which I had only 
a temporary right, I could not brook the idea of 
relinqnishing literary occupation, which h'id been 
so long my chief diveraion Neithei was I dis- 
posed to choose the alternative of sinking into a 
mere editor and commentator, though that was a 
species of labour which I had piactised, and to 
which I was attached But I could not endme 
to think that I might not, whether known or con- 
cealed, do something of moie tmport'ince My 
inmost tlioiights weie tho'-e of the Tiojin Cajitain 
in the galley race, — 

"Non jsrn prima peto Mnestheoa, reque vinosra certo; 
Qu^iquam 01 — sed snperent, quibus hoc, Neptune, dedisti; 

Et prohibate iiefus." '—Ms. lib. v. 194. 

I had, indeed, some private I'easons for my 
" Qiianquam 1 " which were not worse than 
tho^e of Mnestheus. I have already hinted that 
tlie materials were collected for a poem on the 
subject of Bruce, and fragments of it had been 

1 [" I seek not now tbe foremost palm to gain ; 
Tbough yet— bnt all ! that taughty wish is vain ! 
Ijet those enjoy it whom tha gods orfnin. 
Bat to ba last, the lags of all the rnoe ! — 
Redeem yom^elves and me tVom that disgrace." 

Dkydbn.] 
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INTltOOLTCTION TO EOKEBY. 17 

shown to some of my friends, and received with 
applause, Notwithstanding^ therefore, tie emi- 
nent success of Byron, and the great chance of 
his taking the wind out of my saila,^ there was, 1 
judged, a species of cowardice in desisting from 
the task which I had undertaken, and it was time 
enough to retreat when the hattle should be more 
decidedly lost. The sale of " Eokeby," excepting 
as compared with diat of " The Lady of the Late," 
was in the highest degree respectable ; and as it 
included fifteen hundred quartos,^ in those quarto- 
reading days, the trade had no reason to he dis- 
satisfied. 

W. S. 

>, April, 1830. 



1 [" George Ellis sjid Miuray have been talking Bomething 
about Scott ftnd me, Geoi'ge pro Scoio, — and vary right too. 
If tlisy want to daposa him 1 only wish they wouM not set 
rao up K6 a oonipetitor. I lite the loan — mid admire his 
works to yibat Mr. Bridiam calls EnMaiirraiBii. All such stuff 
oim only vex Mm, and do me no gooi."—hrson'a Biary, 
JVot. iai3— Works, toI. ii. p. 259.] 

2 [The 4lo Edition wai published in January, 1613.] 
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JOHN B. S. MORRITT, ESQ. 

THIS )' IS M , 



WALTER SCOTT.' 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The scene of this poem U laid at Rokely, near Greta 
Bridge, in Yorkshire, and shifts to the adjacent foHress 
of Barnard Castle, and to other places in that ujctn- 
ity. 

The (ime occupied by the action is a spaee of five 
daps, three of lehich are supposed to elapse ietween 
the end of the FiJWt and beginning of the Sixth Canto. 

The date of the supposed events is immediately svbse- 
qtienl to the great Battle of Marston Moor, 3d Jult/ 
1 644. This period ofpvMc confi^n has been chosen, 
taiihovt any purpose of comUninff the Fohle with Hie 
military or political events of the Civil War. but only 
as affordisig a degree of probability to the fictitious 
narrative now presented to thepublic.^ 

1 ["Beholdanother lay ftora thehfirpofthatindefatlgKble 
miDstj^l, who hafi so otlen provoked the cen&ui'e oud estoited 
the adiniratioQ of his critics ; and who, regardless of both, 
and following every impalae of his own inolination, has yet 
rweed himself at once, and apparently with little efibrt, to 
tha pinnacla of pnblic favour. 

" A poem thu3 recommended may be presumed to have 
already reached the whole circle of onr readas, and we 
beUeve that ali those readers will concnr with us in oon^ider- 
ing Kokeby as a composition, which, if it had preceded, 
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instead of following, AJanuioD^ and tlie Liidy of ths Lake, 
would have contributed, as effectually as they hare dona, to 
tha establJEhment of Mc. Scott's high reputation. Wliether, 
timed oa it now is, it be likely to saUsfy the just espectatlons 
which that reputation bns excited, is a question which, per- 
haps, will not be decided witli the samo unanimity. Onr 
own opinion is in the affirmative, but we confess ttiat tin's is 
OUT reviled opinion ; and that when we oonoluded om' tiiEt 
perusal of Eokeby, om- gratifioalion was not quite unmised 
with disappointment. Tka reflaotions by which this impres- 
sion has been eubsequantly modified, arise out of one ganeral 
view of the poem ,■ of the hiterest inspired by Uie fable ; of 
the mastflrly delinaations of the ohai'aoters by whose agency 
the plot is unravelled; and of tba spirited neirous concise- 
ness of tha narrative."— Quarieiiy Beviem, No. xTi.] 
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CANTO FIliST. 



The Moon is in her summer glow, 
But hoarse and high the breezes blow, 
And, racking o'er her face, the doud 
Varies the tincture of her shroud ; 
On Barnard's towers, and Tees's stream,-'- 
She changes as a guilty dream, 
When Consdence, with remorse mid fear, 
Goads sleeping Fancy's wild career. 
Her light seems now the blush of shame, 
Seems now fierce anger's darker flame, 
Shifting that shade, to come and go, 
Like apprehension's hurried glow ; 
Then sorrow's livery dims the air. 
And dies in darkness, like despair. 
Such Taried hues the waMer sees 
Reflected fi-om the woodland Tees. 



1 [See Appendix, Note A,] 
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Tten from old Baliol'a tower looks fortli, 
Sees the clouds musteiing in the north, 
Hears, upoa turret-roof and wall. 
By fits the plashing i-ain-drop fall,^ 
Lists to the breeze's boding sound, 
And wraps Ms shaggy mantle round. 



Thoae towers, which in tiie changeful gica 
Throw murky shadows on the stream. 
Those lowers of Barnard hold a guest, 
The emotions of whose troubled breast, 
Li wild and strange confusion driven, 
Rival the flitting rack of heaven. 
Ere sleep stern Oswald's senses tied, 
Ofl had he changed his weary side. 
Composed his limbs, and vainly sought 
By effort strong to banish thought. 
Sleep came at length, but with a train 
Of feelings true ^ and fancies vain, 
Minghng, in wild disorder cast, 
The expected future with the past. 
Conscience, antidpating time, 
Already rues the unacted crime, 
And calls her furies forth, to shake 
The sounding scourge and liiSising snake ; 



1 [This couplet is not in the Original MS.] 

2 [MS. " MfUng gimaa."] 

^ [MS.—" Of faalinga Teal, and ttinoies vnin."] 
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While her poor victim's outward throes 
Bear witness to his mental woes, 
And show what lesson may he read 
Beside a sinner's restless bed. 



Thus Oswald's labouring feelings trace 
Stnuige changes in his sleeping face, 
Bapid and ominous as these 
With which the moonbeams tinge the Tees. 
There might be seen of shame the blush, 
There anger's dark and fiercer flush, 
While the peiturhed sleeper's hand 
Seem'd grasping dagger-knife, or brand. 
Eolax'd that grasp, the heavy sigh. 
The tear in the half-opening eye, 
The pallid cheek and brow, confess'd 
That grief was husy in'his breast ; 
Nor paused that mood — a sudden start 
Irapell'd the life-blood from the heart : 
Feahirea convulsed, and mutterings dread, 
Show terror reigns in sorrow's stead. 
That pang the pwnful slumber broke,' 
And Oswald with a start awoke.' 

' [MS.^ — " Not longer nature bears tlie shock, 

That pang the slnmberer awoke."] 
2 [There appaara aoine vesemblanoe betwixt the visions of 
Oawnld's sleep and the wailng dream of tha (iiaour;^ 
'' He stood.— Some dread was on his fiice. 
Soon Hatred settled in its place; 
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He woke, and feai-'d again to dose 
His eyelids in such dire repose ; 
He woke, — to watch the lamp, and tell 
From horn' to hour the castle-bell. 
Or listen to the owlet's cry, 
Or the sad breeze that whistles by, 
Or calch, by fits, the tuneless rhyme 
With which the warder cheats the time. 
And envying think, how, when the sun 
Bids the poor soldier's watch be done, 
Couch'd on his straw, and fancy-free, 
He sleeps like careless infancy. 

It rose not with the reddening flnsli 

Of transient Angar's lia£ty Wash, 

But pHle as marble o'er the tomb, 

Whose gliEstly whiteness aids its gloom. 

His brow was bent, his eye was glazed ; 

He raised his arm, and fieiuely raised, 

And sternly shook his hand on high^ 

As doubting to retuni or fly ; 

Impntient of his flight delay'd, 

Hava loud his raven charger neigh'd — 

Sown glanced Umthand, and grusp'd his blade; 

That sound had Irarst his wiiking dre:im, 

As slumber starts ftt owlet's aorenm, 

The spur haHilanoed Mb ooorser's aides; 

Away, away, for life he rides. 

'Twas but a moment tliat he stood, 

Then sped as if by death pursued, 

But in that instant o'er his soul, 

Winters of memory seem'd to roll, 

And gather in that drop of time, 

A life of pain, an aga of crime." 

Btkok's Worh, vol. is. p. 16f .] 
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Far townward sounds a distant tread, 
And Oswald, starting from iiis bed, 
Hatli caught it, though no human ear, 
Unsharpen'd by revenge and fear, 
Could e'er distinguish horse's clank, 
Until it reach'd the castle bank.^ 
Now nigh and plain the aotind appears, 
The warder's chaUenge now he hears,* 

1 [MS.— " KfliBiiferaeaa the castia bank, 

Mgk and more nigh the eomid appeiirs, 
The wardar'8 chiillange naxt lie hears."] 

^ I have had oooflaion W remark, in real life, the effect of 
keen and fervent anxiety in giviag aenteiiBEs to tlie oi'gans 
of Geuse. My gifted friena, Miaa Joanna Baillie, whose dra- 
matic works display such intimate acqnaint;uioe with the 
operaUonB of human paeaioii, haa not omitted this remarkabla 
ciKmmstanoe i — 

"DeMoiOfoi-U (Of Ma guard.) 'Tis Eezenvelt; I heard 
hia well-knOHTi fbot, 
From the first staircase mounting step by step. 

FreA, How quick an ear thou hast for distant sound ! 
I heard him not. 

[Be JHesi/BTi tooSs embarroBaed, and is aileiil," 

[" The natural superiority of the inslrumsnt over the em- 
ployer, of bold, unhesitating, practiaed rice, over ijmid, sel- 
finh, crafty iniquity, is very finely painted throughout the 
whole of this scene, and the dialogue that ensues. That tlie 
mind of Wycliffe, wrought to the utmost agony of suspense, 
has giyen such acuteness t« his bodily organs, as to enable 
him to distinguish the approach of his hired bravo, while at 
a distAnoe beyond the reach of common hearing, is grandly 
Imagined, and admirably true tonakire." — Critical Renieai.'] 
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12 EOKEBT. [CA. 

Then elaiiking chsiins and levci-s tell, 
That o'er the moat the dmwbridge fell, 
And, in the castle court helow, 
Voices ai-e heard, and torches glow. 
As marshalling the stranger's way, 
Straigtt for the room whei-e Oswald lay ; 
The cry was, — " Tidings from the host,' 
Of weight — a messenger comes post." 
Stifling the tumult of hia breast, 
His answer Oswald thus espress'd — 
" Bring food and wine, and trim the fire ; 
Admit the stiunger, and retire." 



The stranger came with heavy stride,^ 
The morion's plumes hia visage hide, 
And the buff-coat, an ample fold, 
Mantles his form's gigantic mould.* 
B\ill slender answer deigned he 
To Oswald's anxious courtesy, 
But mark'd, by a disdainful smile. 
He saw and scorn'd the petty ivile. 



1 [MS.—" The cry was,—' Heringham comes po 

With tidings of a battle lost.' 

Ab one that roused himself from rest. 

His answer,'' &c.] 

2 [MS. " with heavy pace, 

Tlie plumed morion hid his faoe."] 
s [Sea Appendix, Note B.] 
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;anto I.] ROKEBT. 

WLen Oswald changed the torch's place, 
Anxious that on the soldier's face ^ 
Its partial lustre might he thrown, 
To show his looks, yet hide his own. 
His guest, the while, laid slow aside 
The ponderous doak of tough buU'a hide, 
And to the torch glanced broad and clear 
The corselet of a cuira^ier ; 
Then from his brows the casque he drew, 
And from the clank plume dash'd the dew. 
From gloyes of mail relieved his hands,^ 
And spread them to the kindling hrands, 
And, turning to the genial hoard,' 
Without a health, or pledge, or word 
Of meet and social re¥erence said. 
Deeply he drank, and fiercely fed ; * 
As free from ceremony's sway. 
As famiah'd wolf that tears his prey. 



With deep impatience, tinged with fesu', 
His host beheld liim gorge his cheer, 

1 [MS " That fell npon the Btranger's iaoe."] 

a [MS, ■•hefieedhh hands."] 

s [MS.—" Then tnrn'd W the replenish'd board."] 

«["The dBBoriplJon of Berteam which follows, is highly 
picturesque; and the rude aic of oonaoionB Euperiority with 
whieh he traatB his employer, prepares the reader to enter into 
the full spirit of his charaotec. These, and many other little 
oiroumstancfls which none hat a poetical mind could hare 
conceived, give great relief to the stronger touches wiDh whioli 
this excellent sketch is completed."— (yUical Sevfeio.] 
VOL. IV, 3 
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And quaff the full caj'ouse, that lent 
His blow a fiercer hardiment. 
Now Oswald stood a space aside. 
Now paeed the room with hasty stride, 
In feverish agony to leam 
Tidings of deep and dread concern, 
Cursing each moment that his gnest 
Protracted o'er his ruffian feast,* 
Yet, viewing with alarm, at last, 
The end of that uncouth repast, 
Almost he seem'd their haste to rue. 
As, at his sign, his ti-ain withdrew, 
And left him with the stranger, free 
To question of his mystery. 
Then did his silence long proclaim 
A struggle between fear and shame. 

Tiir. 
Much in the stranger's mien appears. 
To justify suspicious fears. 
On his dark feee a scorching chme, 
And toil, had done the work of time, 
Eoughen'd the brow, the temples bared, 
And sable hairs with silver shared, 
Yet lefi — what age alone could tame — 
The lip of pride, the eye of flame ; ^ 

1 [MS. — " Protracted o'er hia savage feast. 
Yet with alarm he saw at last."] 
3 [" As Bodsriok dses sboee Murmion, so Bertram ascends 
above Bodeiick Dhu ia awfulness of stature aad sti'eiigth of 
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:^AKTO 1.] ROKEBT. 

The full-drawn lip that upward curl'd. 
The eye, that seem'd to scorn the world. 
That lip had terror never blench'd ; 
Ne'er in that eye had tear-drop quench'd 
The flash severe of swarthy glow, 
That moek'd at pain, and tnew not woe. 
Inured to danger's direst form, 
Tornade and earthquake, flood and storm, 
Death had he seen by sudden blow. 
By wasting plague, by tortures slow,^ 



colooriDg. We liave trambled at Euderick ; but we look nith 

doubt and suBpicion at the very Ebadow of Bertram — and, as 

we appronoh him, we siirink with terror and antipathy from 

' The lip of pride, tha Bje of flams.' , 

Brmfh tS-iiic."] 
lln this character, I have attempted to sketch one of those 
West-Indian adventurers, who, during the course of the aev- 
entsButh century, were popniarly known by the name of 
Bucoaneers. The successes of the English in the predatory 
incursions upon Spanish Ameviea, during tha teign of Eliza- 
beth, had never heeii forgotten; and, from that period do'vn- 
wacd, tha exploits of Drake and Raleigh were imitated, upon 
a smaller scale indeed, but with equally desperate valour, by 
amall bands of pirates, gathered from all nations, but chiefly 
French and UngUsh. The eugrossing policy of the Spaniards 
tended gieatly to increase the jiumber of theae freebooters, 
from whom thaircommarcaand colonies suffered, In tlie issue, 
dreadful calamity. The Windward Islands which the Spim- 
iards did not deem worthy their own occupation, had been grad- 
ually settled by adventurers of tha French and English nations. 
But Frederic of Toledo, who was despatched in 1080, witii a 
powerful fleot against tha Dutch, had ordeiE from the Court 
of Madrid to destiiiy tliese colonies, whose vicinity at onoe 
offended the pride and excited the jealous suspicions of their 
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By mine or breach, hj steel or ball, 
Kaew all his shapes, and scom'd them all. 



But yet, though Bertram's hanlen'd look, 

Unmoved, could blood and danger brook. 

Still worse than apathy had plae« 

On hia swart brow and caDous face ; 

For evU passioiiiS, cherish'd long, 

Had plough'd them with impressions ati'ong. 



Spanish ueighbonre. Thia ordeir the SpaiuBh Admiral eice- 
onted with sufficient rigour ; but the only oonBequence was, 
that He plBDteiis, being rendered desperate by persecution, 
bega.n, under the well-luiowu name of Buocaneera, to oom- 
menoe a retaliaUon so horridly savage, that the perasal malces 
the reader shnddor. When they carried on their depredations 
at sea, they boarded, withoat respect M disparity of number, 
every Spnish vessel that oaroe in their way \ and, demean- 
ing themselves, both in tbe battle and after the conquest, 
more like demons than human beings, they succeeded in im- 
pressing their enemies wiHi a' sort of superstitious terror, 
which rendered tham incapable of oflfering effectual reaiBtanoe. 
From piracy at sea, they advanced to making predatory de- 
scents on the Spanish territories ; in wl ol they displayed the 
same furious and irresistible valour, the same thu^t of spoil, 
and tlie same bratal inhumanity tothe apt es Thelarge 
treasures whioh they aequired in Uie r adventures hey dis- 
sipated by the most unbounded ] cent on ness gaming, 
women, wine, and debancherj of every specie Wi en their 
spoils were thus wasted, they entered a o soma new associa- 
tion, and nndei'took new adventures Fo tn-tle part ulars 
concerning these extraordinary banditti, the reader may con- 
sult Eaynal, or the common and popular book called The 
History of the Buccaneers. 
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CANTO I.] 

AH that gives gloss to sin, all gay 
Light foUy, passed with youth away, 
Bttt rooted stood, in manhood's houi', 
The weeds of vice without their flower. 
And yet the soil in which they grew, 
Had it been tamed when life was new. 
Had depth and vigour to bring forth ■" 
The hardier fruits of virtuous worth. 
Not that, e'en then, his heart had known 
The gentler feelinga' kindly tone ; 
But lavish waste had been refined 
To bounty in his chasten'd miud. 
And lust of gold, that waste to feed, 
Been lost in love of glory's meed, 
And, frantic then no more, his pride 
Had ta'cii fair viiluc for its guide 



Even now, by conscience unrestrajn'd 
Clo^'d by gross vice, by slaughter bUi 
Still knew his daring siiul to soar 
And mastery o'er the mmd he bore ; 



1 [US.—" Show'd depth and vigour to bring 1 
The nobkat fruits of virtuous worth. 
Than had the lust of gold accurst 
Been lost ia glory's nobler thirst, 
And deep revenge for trivial cause, 
Been zeal for freedom and for laws, 
And, tVantio then no mora, his pride 
Had ta'en Mr honour for Its guide." J 
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For meaner guilt, or heart leas hard, 
Quail'd beneath Eerti-ajn's bold regard.^ 
And this felt Oswald, while in Tain 
He strove, by many a winding train, 
To lure his sullen guest to show, 
TJnask'd, the news he long'd to know, 
While on for other subject hung 
His heart, than falter'd from his tongue.^ 
Yet nought for that his guest did deign 
To note or spare his secret pain. 
But still, in stem and stubborn sort, 
Eetum'd him answer dark and short, 

1 [MS. " ilern regard."] 

3 ["The 'maslerj' oblaineiJ by such a being as Bertram 
over the timid wickedness of inferior villains, is well delineated 
ia the oondoot of Oswald, who, thongh he had not he&itatsd 
to propose to him the murder of his fciasman, is described as 
fearing to ask him ^e direct quealion,iBhellier the orimehaa been 
aixompUsked. We must confess, for our own parts, that wb 
did not, till we came to the second vending of tbe ounto, per- 
ceive the propriety, and even the moral beauty, of this circnm- 
stance. We are now quite convinced that, in introducing it, 
the poet has been guided b; an acourate perceptiou of the 
intricacies of human nature. The scene between King John 
and Hubert may probably have be?n present to his mind 
when he composed the dialogue between Oswald and his ter- 
rible agent ; but it will be observed, that the situations of the 
respective pereonagesare materially difiereot; the mysterioua 
caution in which Sliakspeare's usurper is made to involTe 
the proposal of his orime, springs from motives undoubtedly 
move obvious and immediate, but not more consistent with 
irnth and probability, than that with which Wycliffe oon- 
osals tha drift of his feai'ful interrogatories." — G-ilical Se- 
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^MIO I.] ROKfiBT. 

Or Started from the theme, to range 
In loose digression wild and strange, 
And forced the emfaarrass'd host to buy, 
By query close, direct reply. 



Awhile he gloaed upon the cause 

Of Commons, Covenant, and Lawa, 

And Church Eefoim'd — but felt rebuke 

Beneath grim Bertram's sneering look, 

Then stammer'd — " Has a field been fought ? 

Has Bertram news of battle brouglit ? 

For sure a soldier, femed so fai" 

lo foreign fields for feats of war. 

On eve of fight ne'er left tlie host, 

Until the field were won and lost." — 

"Here, in your towers by circling Tees, 

You, Oswald WycMe, i-est at ease ; ^ 

Why deem it strange that others come 

To share such safe and easy home. 

From fields where danger, death, and toil. 

Are the reward of civil bi'oil ? " — ^ 

" Nay, mock not, friend ! since well we 

The near advances of the foe, 
To mar our northern army's work, 
Encamp'd before beleagiier'd York ; 
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Thy horse with valiant Faiifas lay,^ 

And must have fought — how went the day ? "— 



" Wouldst hear the tale ? — On Mai'ston heath ^ 
Mel, front Co front, the ranks of death ; 

' [MS. — " Thy hoi-aamen on the oatposta lay." 

2 The well-known and desperate buttle of Long-Marston 
Moor, which terminated so unfortnnatsly for the cause of 
Charles, conunenced undei* very different auspices, Prinoe 
Rapert had marched with an array of 20,000 men focthe relief 
of York, then besieged by Sir Thomas Fdrfax, at the hsad 
of the ParlifHnentary army, and Hie Earl of Leven, with the 
Soottish auxiliary forees. In this ho so completely succeeded, 
tbaC he compelled the beeiegers to retreat to Marslon Moor, a 
large open plain, about eight miles dlst^ut fi'Oin the city, 
Thithar they were followed by the Prince, who had now 
united to his array the ganison of York, probably not leas 
tiiao ten thousand raen strong, under the gallant Marquis (then 
Earl) of Newcastle. Wbitelocke has recorded, with much 
impariJaiity, the following parOcnIara of this eventful day : 
" The right wing of the Parliament was commanded by Sir 
Thoraas F^rfax, and consisted of all his horse, and three regi- 
ments of tbe Scots horse ; tJte loft wing was coramanded hy 
the Earl of Mawohester and Colonel Crorawell. One body of 
their foot was commanded by Lord Fairfas, and consisted of 
hia foot, and two brigades of the Scots foot for reserve ; and 
llie mam body of the i-est of the foot was commanded by 
General Leven. 

" The right wing of the Prince's army was commanded by 
the Earl of Newcastle; the left wing by the Prince himself! 
and the main body by General Goring, Su- Charles Lucas, 
and Mtyor-Geueral Potter; — thus were both sides drawn up 
Into battaha. 

"July ad, If 
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Flourish'd the trumpets fierce, and now 
Fired was eaet eye, and flusk'd each brow ; 
Oo either side loud clamours ring, 
' Grod and the Cause ! ' — ' Giod and the King ! ' 
Right Englisli all, they rush'd to blows. 
With nought to win, and all to lose. 

betwePQ them. The Prince, with his left wing, fell on the 
Parliament's right wmg, routed them, and pursued them a 
great way; the like did Ganeral Goring, Lucsis, and Porter, 
upon the Fodiament's main body. The three geneniU, giyiiig 
all for lost, haaled out of the field, and many of liieir EOldiers 
fled, and threw down their arms; the King's forces too eagerly 
following (iiBm, the victory, now almost achieved by them, 
was i^ain snatiihed out of tlieir hands. For Colonel Ocom- 
well, with the brave regimsnt of his countrymen, and Sir 
Thomas Pwrfax, having rallied some of his horae, fell npoii 
the Prince's right wmg, where the Eari of Sewoastle yraa, and 
routed tliem; and the rest of their companions rallying, they 
fell altogether upon the divided bodies of Rupert and Goriog, 
and totally dispersed them, and obtained a complete victory, 
after thi'ee hours' flght. 

" From this batUe and the pursuit, some reckon were 
buried 7000 Engiishmen i all agree that above 3O00 of the 
Prince's men were slain in the battle, besides those in the 
chase, and 3000 prisoners taken, many of their chief ofBoers, 
twenty-five pieces of ordnance, forty-seven colours, 10,000 
arms, two wagons of carabine and pistols, ISO barrels of pow- 
der, and all their bag and ba^age." — WHiTELOCKE'a JW^mnii's, 
fol. p. 89. Lond. 1BS2. 

Lord Clarendon informs ua, that Ibe King, previous to 
receiving the true aoconnt of the battle, had been informed, 
by an espress from Oxford, " that Prince Eupert had not 
only relieved York, but totally defeated tho Scots, with 
many partioulara to oonflrni it, all which was so much be- 
lieved there, that they had made poblie fires of joy for the 
Tiotory." 
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42 EOKEBir. [canto 1, 

I could have laugii'd — but lack'd the time — 

To see, in phrenesy sublime, 

How the fierce zealots fought and bled, 

For king or state, as humour led ; 

Some for a dream of public good, 

Some for diurch-tippet, gown and hood, 

Draining their veins, in death to claim 

A patriot's or a martyi's name. — 

Led Bei-tram Eisicgham the hearfs,* 

That counter'd there on adverse jmrts, 

No superstitious fool had I 

Sought El Dorados in the sky ! 

Chih had heard me through her states, 

And Lima oped .her silver gates. 

Rich Mexico I had march'd through, 

And sack'd tlie splendours of Peru, 

Till sunk Pizan-o's daring name, 

And, Cortez, thine, in Bertram's fame." — ^ 

1 [MS.—" Led I but half of such bold hearts, 
Ji countered there," &c.] 

a [Tha Quartsrly Reviewer (No. svi.) thus stalaa the anxaea 
of the hesitation he had had m acriviug at the ultimnte opin- 
ion, that JMeSy was -worthy of the "high, praise" already 
quoted from the oommenoemant of hia arMole : " We oonfess, 
than, that in the language and Tersifioatioti of this poem, we 
vec^, in Hie first instance, disappointed. We d n mean to 
say that either is inYatiably faulty ; neither is the 

power of accident that the conceptions of a ^ u ou ad 
highlj-ouitlvated mind, should uniformly invas m e es 

in trivial expressuina, or in disaonant rhym b we do 
think that those golden lines, which spontan y fts en 
themselves on the memory of the reader are m r" rfure and 
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" Still fivDm the purpose wilt thou stray ! 
Good gentle friend, how went the day ? "■ 



" Good am I deem'd at trumpet-sound, 
And good where gohlets dance the round, 
Though gentle ne'er was join'd, till now, 
"With ru^ed Bertram's hreast and brow. — 
But I resume. The battle's rage 
Was like the strife which currents wage. 
Where Orinoco, in his pride, 
Efllls to the main no tribute tide. 



that inatanoea of a onlpahle, and aJmost alovanly mattentiou 
to tba usual rules of diction and of metre, are more frequent 
in this, thdi io any preceding work of Mr. Scott. In support 
of this opinion, we adduce the following quotation, which 
occnrs in stanza sii.; and in tlie course of a description wiiiah 
is, in some parts, unuEually splendid— 

' Led Bevtmni Rising ham the hearts,' 

' And, CortBz, thine, in Bertram's fame.' 
" The author, sorely, cannot requira to be told, that the 
feebleness of these jingling couplets is less offensive than 
their obscurity. The first line is unintelligible, because the 
oonditionEil word ' if,' on which the meaning depends, la nei- 
ther expressed nor implied in it ; mi the third line is eq^ually 
faulty, because the sentence, wHln restored to its natural 
order, can only express the eiact converse of Ihe speaker's 
intention. We think it necessary to remonsti-ate against 
these barbarous inyersions, because we consider the rules of 
grammar as the only shackles by which the Hndibrastio 
metre, already so lioenOous, can be confined within tolerable 
limits."] 
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But 'gainst broad ocean urges lar 

A rival sea of roaring wai" ; 

While, in ten thousand eddies driven, 

The billows fling their foam to heaven, 

And the pale pilot seeks in vwn, 

Where rolls the river, where the main. 

Even thus ujmn the bloody field, 

The eddying tides of conflict wheel'd ^ 

Ambiguous, till that heart of fiame, 

Hot Eupert, on our squadrons came, 

Hurling against our spears a line 

Of gallants, fiery as their wine ; 

Then ours, though stubborn in their zeal, 

Iq zeal's despite began to reel. 

What wouldst thou more ? — in tumult tost, 

Our leaders fell, our ranks were lost. 

A thousand men, who drew tho sword 

For both the Houses and the Word, 

Preach'd forth from hamlet, grange, and down, 

To curb the crosier and the crown, 

Now, stark and stiff, lie stretch'd in gore, 

And ne'er shall rail at mitre more. 

Thus fared it, when I left the fight^ 

With the good Cause and Commons' right."— 



" Disastrous news ! " dark Wycliffe said ; 
Assumed despondence bent his head. 
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;*NTo J.] KOKEBY. 45 

WhOe trouliled joy was in his eye, 

The weli-feign'd sorrow to belie. — 

" DisBStrouB news I — when needed most. 

Told ye not that your chiefe were lost ? 

Complele the woful tale, and say. 

Who fell upon that fatal day ; 

What leadere of repute and name 

Bought by their death a deathless feme.^ 

If such my direst foeman's doom. 

My tears shall dew his honour'd tomb. — 

No answer ? — Friend, of all our host, 

Thou know'st whom I should hate the most, 

Whom thou too, once, wert wont to haie, 

Tet leavest me doubtfid of his fate." — 

With look unmov'd,— " Of friend or foe. 

Aught," answer'd Bertr^n, " wouldst thou know, 

Demand in simple terms and plain, 

A soldier's answer shalt thou gain ; 

For question dark, or riddle high, 

I have nor judgment nor reply." 



The wrath his art and fear suppress'd, 
Now blazed at once in Wyeliffe's breast ; 
And brave, from man so meanly bom, 
Roused his hereditary scorn. 
" Wretch ! hast thou paid thy bloody debt ? 
Philip op Mobthah, lives he yet ? 

J [MS.—" Chose death in preference to ahame."] 
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False fo thy patron or thine oaJt 

Trait'rous or peijnred, one or both. 

Slave ! hast thou kept thy promise plight, 

To slay thy leader in the fight ? " 

Then from his seat the soldier sprung, 

And Wycliffe'a hand he strongly wrung ; 

His grasp, as hard as glove of mail, 

Forced the red blood-drop from the nail — 

" A health ! " he cried ; said, ere he quaffd, 

Flang from him "WycliEFe's liand, and laugh'd : 

— " Now, Oswald "Wycliffe, speaks thy heart 1 

Now play'st thou well thy genuine part ! 

Worthy, but for thy craven fear, 

Like me fo roam a buccaneer. 

What reck'st thou of the Cause divine, 

If Mortbam's wealth and lands he thine ? 

What carest thou for beleaguer'd York, 

If this good hand have done its work ? 

Or what though Fairfax and his best 

Are reddening Marsfon's swarthy breast, 

If Philip Mortham with them lie, 

Lending his life-blood to tbe dye ? — ' 

Sit, then ! and as mid comrades free 

Carousing after vielory, 

When tales are told of blood aiid fear. 

That boys and women ^ shrink to hear, 

1 [MS. — " And ieart'a-hlood lead to aid the dye ? 
Sit, then ! and ns to commdes boon 
Carouaing for aohieyBment won."] 

" [MS.—" Thttt boys aad oowaids," &g.] 
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From point to point I frankly tell ' 
The deed of death aa it befell. 



" When purposed vengeance I forego, 

Term me a wretch, BOi' deem me foe ; 

And when an insult I forgive,^ 

Then brand me as a slave, and live I — 

Pliilip of Mortham is witli those 

Whom Bertram Risingham calls foes ; 

Or whom more sure revenge attends," 

If number'd witli ungrateful friends. 

As was bis wont, ere battle glow'd, 

Along the marshaU'd ranks he rode. 

And wore his visor up the while. 

I saw his melancholy smile, 

When, fnU opposed in fi'ont, he knew 

Where Eokeby's kindred banner flew. 

' And thus,' he said, * will friends divide ! ' — 

I heard, and thought how, side by side. 

We two had turn'd the battle's tide. 

In many a well-debated field, 

Where Bertram's breast was Philip's shield. 

I thought on Darien's deserts pale. 

Where death bestrides the evening gale, 

I [MS.—" Frank, as from mate to mate, I tell 
What way the deed of death befell."] 

s [MS,— "Name whan an insult I forgave, 

And, Oswald Wydiffa, call me slaTs."] 

8 [MS. — " Whom sorest his revenge attends, 

If number'd once among his friends."] 
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How o'ev my friend my cloak I threw, 
And fenceless faced the deadly dew ; 
I thought on Quariana's cliff, 
Where, rescued from our foundering skiff, 
Through the white breakers' wrath I bore 
Exhausted Morthain to the shore ; 
And when his side an arrow found; 
I suck'd the Indian's venom'd wound. 
These thoughts like torrents rush'd along,' 
To sweep away my purpose strong, 

XVII. 

" Hearts are not flint, and flints are rent ; 
Hearts are not steel, and ateel is bent. 
When Mortham bade me, as of yore. 
Be near him in the battle's roar, 
I scarcely saw the spears laid low, 
1 scarcely heard the trumpets blow ; 
Lost was the war in inward strife, 
Debating Mortham's death or life. 
'Twas then I thought, how, lured to come, 
As partner of his wealth and home, 
Tears of piratic wandering o'er, 
Wili him I sought our native shore. 
But JVIortham's lord grew far estranged 
From the bold heart with whom he ranged ; 
Doubts, horrors, superstitious fears, 
Sadden'd and dimm'd descending years ; 
1 [MS— 
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The wily pi-iesfs their victim sought. 

And damm'd each free-born ' deed and thought, 

Then must I seek another home. 

My license shook hia sober dome ; 

If gold he gave, in one wild day 

I revell'd thrice the sum away. 

An idle outcast then I stray'd, 

Unfit for tillage or for trade. 

Deem'd, like the steel of rusted lance, 

Useless and dangerous at once. 

The women fear'd ray hardy look. 

At my approach the peaceful shook ; 

The merchant saw my glance of flame, 

And lock'd his hoards when Bertram eame ; 

Each child of coward peace kept far 

From the neelected son of war. 



" But civil discord gave the call. 
And made my trade tlie trade of alL 
By Mortham urged, I came agwn 
His vaasals to the fight to train. 
What guerdon waited on my care ! ^ 
I could not cant of creed or prayer ; 
Sour fanatics each trust obtain'd, 
And I, dishonour'd and disdain'd, 



1 [MS — "Each Hberol deed."} 

2 [MS.—" But of my labour what the meed ? 

I could not cant of church or creed."] 
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Grain'd but the high iind .happy lot, 
In these poor arms to front the shot ! — ■ 
All this thou know'sf, thy gestures tell ; 
Yet hear it o'er, ani3 mark it welL 
'Tis honour bids me now relate 
Each cireumsfanee of Mortham's ihw. 



" Thougtfs, from the tongue that slowly part, 
Glance quick as lightning through the heart- 
As my spur press'd my courser's side, 
Philip of Mortham's cause was tried, 
And, el's the charging squadrons mix'd, 
Hia plea was cast, his doom was fix'd. 
I watch'd bim through the douhtfiil fray, 
That changed aa March's moody day,^ 
Till, like a stream that bursts its bank,^ 
Fierce Rupert thunder'd on our flank. 
'Twas then, midst tumult, smoke, aud strife, 
Where each man fought for death or life, 
'Twas then I fired my petronel, 
And Mortham, steed and rider, fell. 
One dying look he upward cast 
Of wrath and anguish — 'twas his last. 

' [MS.—" That Bhanged aa wish b whiflwind'a sway."] 

2 [ - " dashlDg 

On thy war-Tioi'se tlitongh Iha ranks, 
Like a straam which burst its banks." 

Eyboh's Wm-hs, vol. x, p. SfS.] 
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Think not that there I siopp'd, to view 
What of the hattle should ensue ; 
But ere I clear'd that bloody press, 
Our northern horee ran masterless ; 
Monekton and Mitton told the news,' 
How troops of roundheads choked the Ouse, 
And many a bonny Scot, aghast, 
Spurring his palfrey northward, past, 
Cursing the day when zeal or meed 
First lured their Lesley o'er the Tweed.^ 
Yet when I reach'd the banks of Swale, 
Had rumour leam'd another tale ; 
With his harb'd horse, fresh tidings say, 
Stout Cromwell haa redeem'd the day : ' 

1 [MS.—" Hot Rupert on the spur pursues; 

Wbola troops of fliers eholted the Ouse."] 

2 [See Appendix, Note C] 

S Cromwell, with his i'egimeijt of cuirassiei's, had a priiioi- 
piU share in tuniing thefnta of Hie day at Marston Moor; 
whioli WBa eqntilly matter of triumph to tbe ludepsndents, 
and of grief and hBart.burniiig to the PrHsbjterians and to 
the Sootfiah. Prindpai Baillie expresses his dissatisfaotiou 
aa follows :— 

" The Independents sent up one quickly to assure that all 
the glory of that night v/bs theii's ; and Ehey and tlieir Major- 
Gflnaral Cromn-ell had done !t all there alone ; but Captain 
Stuart afterwax'd shoired the vanity and falsehood of their 
disgraceful relatiOQ. God gave us that violocy wonderfully. 
There were three generals on each aide, Lesley, Fairfax, and 
Manchester ; Eupert, Hewoastle, and King. Within half an 
hour and less, all six took them to thek heels ; — this to you 
alone. The disadvantage of the ground, and violence of the 
flower of Prince Rnpei't's hovsa, carried all our right-wing 
down; only Eglinton kept gioviud, to his great loss; his lieu- 
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But whether fals 
Oswald, I reck a 



Not then hy Wycliffe might be shown, 
How his pride startled at the tone 
In which hia complice, fierce and free, 
Asserted guilt's equality. 
Iq smoothest terms his speech he wove, 
Of endless friendship, f^th, and love ; 
Pi'omised and vow'd in courteons sort, 
But Bertram broke professions short. 
" Wyeliffe, be sure not here I stay. 
No, scarcely tilt the rising day ; 
Warn'd by the legends of my youth,* 
I trust not an associate's truth. 
Do not my native dales prolong 
Of Percy Rede the tra^c eong, 
Train'd forward to hia bloody fall, 
By Girsonfield, that treacherous Hall ? ^ 

tenant crowner, a brave miin, I fear shall die, and his son 
Gobett be mutilated of an arm. Lindsay had Iha gi-eatest 
haaard of any; bnt the beginning of the victory was tVom 
David Lesley, who before was ranch anspeof ed of evil deaigns ; 
he, with the Soots and Ci'omwell'a hoi'se, having the advan- 
Cege of the gronnd, did dissipate ali before them." — Bail. 
LIE'S Letters and Joamals. Edin. ITS5, 8vo. ii. 3S. 

1 pas. — " To/aglU by the legends of my youth 
To trust to no associata's tmth."] 

* In a poem, entitled " TheLay of the Beedwater Minstrel," 
NewoKstle, 180B, this tale, with many others' pecuUar to the 
valley of the Ree|3, is ooinraenioratfid : " The pardoulars of 
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Oft^ by the Pringle's haunted side, 
The shepherd sees his speetre glide. 
And near the spot that gave me name, 
The moated mouud of Eiaingham,* 
Where Beed upon her margin sees 
Sweet "Woodbnme's cottages and trees, 
Some ancient sculptor's art has shown 
An outlaw's image on the stone ; * 

the traditional story of Paroy Beed of Troiighend, and tlie 
Halla of Girsonfield, tlie author had from a daaoandant. of tlie 
family of Reed. From his aooount, it Appears that Peroival 
Beed, Esqnlre, n keeper of Eeedadale, was betrayed by the 
Halls (hence denominated the falsehearted Ha's) to a baud 
of mosS'troopera of the name of Crosier, who slew him at 
Balanghope, near the Eonroe of the Eaed. 

" The Halls were, after the murder of Farcy Read, held in 
suet nnivorsfll abhorrence and contempt by the inhabitants 
of Reedsdale, for then: cowardly and treaeherous behavionr, 
that they were obliged to leave the country," In another 
passage, we are informed that the ghost of the iiijui-ed Bor- 
derer is supposed to haunt the banks of a brook called the 
Pringle. These Redes of Troughead were a very ancient 
family, as may be conjectured from their deriving tlieir sur- 
name from the river on which they had their mansion. An 
epitaph on one of their tombs affirms, that the family held 
their lands of Troughend, which are situated on the Reed, 
nearly opposite to Otiarbum, for the incredible space of nine 
hundred years, 

1 [MS.- ■ ■ 



Half hid by rifted rocks and trees."] 
2 Rislnghnm, upon the liver Beed, near tlie beantifnl ham- 
let of Woodbnm, 13 aa ancient Roman station, formerly called 
Habitancum. Caindeu says, that in his time the popnlar 
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TJiimatcli'd in strength, a giant he, 
With quiver'd back,'^ and kirtled knee. 

aooount bore, that it had been the abode of a deity, or giant, 
culled Magon; and uppeaHs, in support of this tradition, as 
well as to the etjmologj- of Kislngliam, or Belseiiham, nhieli 
BigDifies, in German, tlie habitation of fbs giants, to two 
Bomnn eltms tekea ont of the river, inscribed, Dbo Mogoiiti 
Cadbnorum. About half n mile distant from Bleiogham, 
upon an ominencs covered with Bcatterad birch-treeB and 
tVagments of rock, there is cut upon B, large lOok, in a&o 
rekeco, 9. i-«infirkabl« figure, called Eobin of EiEingham, or 
Robin of Beedadaie. It preasnts a. hunter, with his bow raised 
in one liand, and in the other what seenia to be abare. ThecB 
is a quiver at tba back of the figure, and he is dressed in n 
long ooat, or kirtle, coming down to the knees, and meeting 
dose, with a girdle bound romnd him. Dr. Horseley, who 
saw all monuments of aiitlquitj- with Roman ayes, inclines to 
tliink this fignre a Soman araiier; and certainly the bow is 
rattier of the anoienc size than of that which was so fbrmid- 
able in the hand of the English arohore of the middle ages. 
But flie rudeness of the whole figure prevents our founding 
strongly npon mere inaccuracy of proportion. The popular 
trodition is, that it represents a giant, whose brother resided 
at Wcodbum, and he himself a.t Bisingham. It adds, that 
thay subsisted by hunting, and that one of them, finding the 
game become too scai'ce to support them, poisoned his com- 
panion, in whose memory the monument waa engraved. 
Wi&t strange and tra^o ciroumstanoe may ha concealed 
■under this legend, or whether it is ntterly apocryplial, it is 
now hnposdble to discorar. 

Ttie name of Bobin of Bedesdale, was given to one of the 
UmlVavilles, Lords of Prudbce, and onernards to one mUiard, 
a friend and follower of the king-maidng Earl of Warwick. 
This parson commanded an ajiny of Northamptonshira and 
northern men, who seiasd on and beheaded the Eiirl Rivers, 
Mher to Edward the Fourth's quean, and his son. Sir John 
Woodville.— See Hounsheb, ad ammm, 146D. 

1 [MS.—" With bow hi hand," &c.] 
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Ask how he died, that hunter bold, 
The tameless njoEarch of the wold. 
And age and infancy can lell, 
By brother's tfea«heiy he fell. 
Thus wam'd by legends of my youth, 
I trost to no associate's truth. 



"When la^t we reaaou'd of this deed. 
Nought, I beiMnk me, was agreed, 
Or by what nile, or when, or where. 
The wealth of Mortham we should share ', 
Then 3ist, wliile I tlie portion name, 
Our differing laws give each to claim. 
Thou, vassal sworn to England's throne, 
Her rules of herifage must own ; 
They deal thee, as to nearest heir, 
Thy kinsman's lands and livings fair. 
And these I yield ; — do thou revere 
The statutes of the Buccaneer.^ 

1 The " Minutes of the BuooanKers" were, ia reality, more 
equitable than could hnve been expected fi-om ihe stats of 
aoeiaty under ivhioii they hitd been formed. They chiefly 
related, as may reiidily be oonjeotnred, to the disfribntiou 
and the inheritance of their plunder. 

When the expedition was completed, Iha fund of prize- 
money acquired wna thrown together, each pnrly tailing his 
oath that he had i-etained or concealed no part of the common 
stock. If any one triuisgressed in this iiiipovtHut particular, 
tlie pnuishment was, Ms heing set aslLoi-e on some desert key 
or island, to shift for liimeelf as he oould. The owners of the 
vessel had then theii' share assigned for the espsnses of tho 
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Friend to the sea, and foeman sworn 

To aJI that on her waves are borne, 

When falls a mate in battle broil, 

His comrade heirs his portion'd spoil ; 

When dies in fight a daring foe, 

He claims his wealth who struck the blow ; 

outfit. Thess were generally old piratee, settled at Tobago, 
Jamaica, St. Domingo, or some o»Jier Franeh and English 
settlement. The snTgeon's and oatpenter'B ssilaries, with the 
ptica of provisioris and anunnnition were also defrayed. Then 
followed the oompensatioii due to the maimed and wounded, 
rated according to the damags they had eustiunad ; as sis 
hundred pisoes of eight, or six slaves, for the loss of an arm 
or leg, and bo in proportion. 

" AHer this act of justice and hnmnnif.y, the I'emainder of 
the booty was divided int« as many ahai'es as Itieva wera 
Bncoaneers. The oommander could only lay claim to a slngls 
share, as 1^e rest', bnt the; complimented him witji two oi 
tbree, in proportion as he had acquitted himself to their sat- 
isfaction. When the vessel was not the property of the whole 
company, the person who had fitted It out, and furnished it 
vith necesBary anus and ammunition, was entitled to a third 
of all the prizes. Favour had never any inflaance in the 
division of the booty, for every share was determined by lot. 
InsCanoes of such rigid justice as this are not easily met with, 
and they extended even to the dead. Their share was given 
to the man who was known to be their companion when 
alive, and theretbre their lieir. If the pei'son who had been 
killed bad no intimate, his part was sent to his relatjons, when 
they were known. If there were no iHends nor relations. It 
was distributed In charity to the poor and to ohurohes, which 
were to pray for the person iu whose name these banefections 
ware given, the fruits of inhuman, but necessary plraticd 
plunders."— KathAI.' a Sialorg of fiirqpeon SetUemmts tn 
Hie East (md West Jxdtei, by Jvttaiiumd. Loud. 1!76, Svo. Hi. 
p. 41. 
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And either rule fo me assigns 
Those spoils of Indian seas and mines, 
Hoaxded in MortJiam's cayems dark ; 
Ingot of gold and diamond spavk, 
Chalice and plate from churches borne, 
And gems from shrieking beauty torn, 
Ea<!h string of pearl, each silver bar, 
And aU the wealfli of western war. 
I go to search, where, dark and deep, 
Those Trans-atlantic treasures sleep. 
Thou must along — for, lacking thee. 
The heir wiU scarce find entrance free ; 
And then farewell. I haste to try 
Each, varied pleasure wealth can buy ; 
When cloy'd each wish, these wars afford 
Fresh work for Bertram's i-estlesa sword," 

XXII. 

An undecided answer hung 
On Oswald's hesitating tongue. 
Despite his craft, he ieard with awe 
Tins ruffian Etabber fix the law ; 
Wbile his own troubled passions veer 
Through hatred, joy, regret, and fear: — 
Joy'd at the soul that Bertram flies. 
He grudged the murderer's mighty prize, 
Hated his pride's presiimptuous tone. 
And fear'd to wend with him alone. 
At length, that middle course to steer, 
To cowardice and craft so dear, 
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" His charge," lie said, " would ill allow 
His absence from the fortress now ; 
WiLFEiD on Bertram should attend, 
His son should journey with his friend." 



Contempt kept Bertram's anger down. 

And wreathed to savage smile his frown. 

" Wilfrid, or thou — 'tis one to me, 

Whichever bears the golden key. 

Tet think not but I mark, and smile 

To mark, thy poor and selflsli wile I 

If injury from me you fear. 

What, Oswald Wycliffe, shields thee here? 

I've sprung from walls more high than these, 

Pve swam through deeper streams than Tees. 

Might I not slab thee, ere one yell 

Could rouse Hie distant sentinel ? 

Start not— it is not my design, 

But, if it were, weak fence were thine ; 

And, trust me, that, in time of need. 

This hand hath done more desperate deed. 

GiO, haste and rouse thy slumbering son ; 

Time calls, and I must needs be gone." 

XXIV. 
Kought of Iiis sire's ungenerous part 
Polluted Wilfrid's gentle heart ; 
A heart too soft from early life 
To hold with fortune needful strife. 
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His aire, while yet a hardier race * 
Of numei'ous sons were "Wycliffe'e grace, 
On Wilfrid set contemptuous brand, 
For feeble heart and forceless hand ; 
But a fond mother's eare and joy 
Were centred in her sickly boy. 
Ho touch of childhood's frolic mood 
Show'd the elastic spring of blood ; 
Hour after liour he loved to pore 
On Shaltspeai-e's rich and varied lore, 
But turu'd from martial scenes and light, 
From FalstafF's feast and Percy's fight, 
To ponder Jaques' moral eti'adn, 
And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain ; 
And weep himself to soft repose 
O'er gentle Desderaona's woes. 



In youth he sought not pleasures found 
By youth in horse, and hawk, and hound. 
But loved the quiet joys that wake 
By lonely stream and silent lake ; 
In Deepdale's solitude to lie. 
Where all is cliff and copse and sky ; 
To climb Cateaatle's dizzy peak, 
Or lone Pendragon's mound to seek.'' 

1 [MS.— " while yet aronnd him stood 

A numerous race of hardier mood."] 

2 [" And ofb the eraggy cliff he loved to oliml), 

Wlien all in mist the world below was lost, 
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Such was his wont ; and there his dream 
Soar'd ou some wild fantastic theme 
Of faithful love, or ceaseless spring, 
Till Contemplation's wearied wing 
The enthusiast could no more sustain. 
And sad he sunk to earth again. 



He loYed — as many a lay can tell, 
Preserved in Staumore's lonely dell ; 
Fot his was minstrel's skill, he caught 
The art unteachable, untaught ; 
He loved — hia soul did nature frame 
For love, and fancy nursed the flame ; 
Vainly he loved — for seldom swain 
Of such soft mould is loved again ; 
Silent he loved — in every gaae 
Was passion,^ friendship in his phrase. 
So mused his life away — lill died 
His brethren all, their father's pride. 
Wilfrid is now the only heir 
Of all his stratagems and care, 
And destined, dai'kUng, lo pursue 
Ambition's maze by Oswald's due.* 



What dreadful pleasiirel there to stand sublime, 
Like shipwreokt mnriQer on desei-t const." 

BkAttik's Mmsti'd,] 
' [MS,—" Was tone, Sirf friendship in liiB phi'ase."] 
2 [" The prototype of Wilfred may perhaps be found in 
suttie's EdwiD; bnt in some eseantlal respects it is mude 
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Wilfrid must love and woo ^ the bright 
Matilda, heir of Rokeby's Imight. 
To love her was an easy hest, 
The secret empress of his breast ; 
To woo her was a harder task 
To one that durst not hope or ask. 
Yet all Matilda could, she gave 
In pity to her gentle slave ; 
Friendship, esteem, aad fair regard. 
And praise, the poet's best reward ! 
She read the tales his taste approved. 
And sung the lays he framed or loved ; 
Yet, loafli to nurse tte fatal flame 
Of hopeless love in friendship's name, 

more trae to natnte than that which prohably aarved for its 
origmal. The jiotsiJJKfe/ may perhaps be queaUoned {Ha great 
iiHpmiaiilitg ie uuqnestionable) of such excessive refinement, 
such ovevBlrained, and even morbid sensibility, as are por- 
Imtyed in the oharaotar of Edwin, existing in bo rude a state 
of 30oiety as l^at which Beattie has ispreaentsd,— but these 
quallHes, even when found in tie niost adrancBd aad polished 
stages of life, are rarely, very rarely, united with a robust 
and beidthy frame of body. In both these particnlars, tbe 
oharaeter of Wilfrid is exempt from the objections to which 
we think that of the Minstrel liable. At the period of the 
Civil Wars, in the Mgher orders of society, intollectnal refine- 
ment had advanced to a. degree sufficient to give probability 
to its exiatenoe. The remainder of onr argument will be 
best explained by the beautiful lines of the poot," (stanza 
XKT. and xxvi.) — CriUcal Bemew.] 
i [MS.—" And first must Wilfrid woo," &c,l 
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In kind caprice slie oft withdrew 
The favouring glance to friendaliip due,* 
Tiien grieved to see Iier victini's pain, 
And gave the dangerous smiles again. 



So did the suit of Wilfrid stand, 
When war's loud summons waked the land. 
Three banners, floating o'er the Tees, 
The woe-foreboding peasant sees ; 
la concert oft they braved of old 
The boi-dering Scof s incursion bold : 
Frowning defiance in their pride,^ 
Their vassals now and lords divide. 
From his fitir hall on Greta banks. 
The Knight of Rokeby led his ranks. 
To aid the valiant northern Earls, 
Who di'ew the eword for royal Chai-les. 
Mortham, by marriage near allied,— 
His sister had been Eokeb/s bride, 
Though long before the civil fray, 
In peaeefixl grave the lady lay, — 
Philip of Mortham raised his band. 
And march'd at Fairfax's command ; 
While Wycliffe, bound hy many a liaiti 
Of kindred art with wOy Vane, 

1 [MS.—" The fuel fond her favour thtew.' '] 
^ [MS.—" Now frowning dark on different aide, 
Their TBSsals and then: lords divide."] 
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Less prompt to brave the bloody field, 
Made Barnard's battlements his shield, 
Secured them with his Lnaedale powers, 
And for the Commons held the towers. 

XXIX. 

The lovely heb of Eokeby's Knight ^ 
Waits in his halls the event of flght ; 
For England's war rever'd the claim 
Of every unprotected name. 
And spared, amid its fiercest rage, 
Childhood aad womanhood and age. 
But Wilfrid, son to Eokeby's foe,* 
Must the dear privilege forego, 
By Greta's side, in evening gray, 
To steal upon Matilda's way. 
Striving,* with fond hypocrisy, 
For careless step and vacant eye ; 
Calming each anxious look and glance. 
To give the meetiag all to chance, 
Or framing as a iair excuse. 
The book, the pencil, or the muse ; 

' [MS.—" Dame Alice and Matilda bright, 

Dftughter and wife of Rokeby'a Knight, 
Wait in hie halls," &0.1 

a [MS.—" But Wilfrid, wlieu the strife arose, 
And Rokeby and his aon were foes, 
Was doom'd each privilege to lose. 
Of kindred friendship and the mnse."] 

' [MS. — " Aping, with fond hypocrisy. 
The careless step," &c.] 
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Something to give, to sing, to say, 
Some modern tale, aoine ancient lay. 
ThsD, while the long'd-for minutes last, — 
Ah ! minutes quickly oTcrpast !— ■* 
Recording each expression free, 
Of kind or careless coui-fesy, 
Each friendly look, each softer tone. 
As food for fani^ when alone. 
AH this is o'er — but still, unseea, 
"VTiifrid may lurk in Eastwood gi-een,^ 
To watch Matilda's wonted i-ound, 
While springs his heart at every sound. 
She comes ! — 'tis but a passing sight, 
Tet serves to cheat his weary night ; 
She comes not — He will wait the hour, 
When her lamp lightens in the tower ; ^ 
'Tis something yet, if, as she pasl^ 
Her shade is o'er the lattice cast. 
"What is my life, my hope?" he said; 
" Alas ! a transitory shade." 



Thus wore his life, though reason strove 
For mastery in vain with love, 
Forcing upon his thoughts the sum 
Of present woe and ills to come, 

1 [The MS, has not this oonplst.] 

= [MS.-" May Wilfrid haunt the j ^^^^^^^^ , 

Wlifrid haunts Sciirgiil'a ) ^ "' 

e [MS. — -" watch the hour, 

That har lamp Jdndlei in her tower,"] 
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While still he turn'd impatient ear 
From Truth's intrusive voice severe. 
Gtenlle, indifferent, and subdued, 
In all but this, unmoVd he view'd 
Each outward change of ill and good : 
But Wiifiid, docOe, soft, and mild, 
Was Fancy's spoil'd and wayward child ; 
In her bi-ight ^ car she bade him ride, 
With one fail' form to grace his side, 
Or, in some wild and lone retreat,* 
FluDg her high Spells around his seat. 
Bathed in her dews his languid head. 
Her fiury mantle o'er him spread. 
For him her opiates gave to ilow, 
Wliich he who tastes can ne'ei- forego, 
And placed him in her circle, free 
From every stern reality, 
Till, to the Visionary, seem 
Her daydreams truth, and truth a dream. 

XXXI. 

Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason's hand the reins, 

1 [MS.-" ff7W oar."] 

" [MS — " Oi' in some fsir but lone retreat. 

Flung her wild spella around his seat, 
For him har opiates i gave to i 

opiate 1 draughts bade ( ' 
Which he who tostas can ue'er forego, 
Taugbt him to turn impatiant aar 
From truth's intrusive voice severe."] 
VOL, IT. 5 
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Pity and woe 1 for sucli a mind 
Is a<rft, contemplative, and kind ; 
And woe to those who train such youth, 
And spare (o press the r^hls of truth, 
The mind to strengthen and anneal, 
"While on tlie stithy glows the steel 1 
t«ach him, while your lessons last 
To judge the present by the past ; 
Remind him of each wish pursued, 
How rich it gloVd with promised good ; 
Remind him of each wish enjoy'd. 
How soon his hopes possession doy'd ! 
Tell him, we play unequal game, 
Whene'er we shoot by Fancy's aim ; * 
And, ere he strip him for her race, 
Show the conditions of the chase. 
Two sisters by the goal are set, 
Cold Disappointm.ent and Regret ; 
One disenchants the winnei-'s eyes, 
And strips of all its worth the prize. 
"While one augments its gaudy show. 
More to enhance the loser's woe.^ 

1 [In the MS., after this couplet, the following Bnea c 
iluda the etaoaa: — 

" That all who on her ™ionB press, 
Find dlsuppolntmeDt dog sucoess ; 
Bat, miss'd their wish, lamen^g held 
Her landing Mse for sterling gold." j 
S [" Soft and smooth are Fancy's flowery ways. 
And yet, even there, if left without a guide, 
The young adyentnrac nnsafely plays. 
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The victor sees his fairy gold, 
Transforiued, when won, to drossy mold, 
But still the vanqiiisli'd mourns his loss. 
And rues, as gold, that glittering di'oss. 

xxxii. 

More wouldst thou know — yon tower survB; 
Yon couch mipress'd since parting day, 
You unlrimm'd lamp, whose yellow gleam 
Is miagling with the cold moonbeam, 
And yon thin form I — the hectic red 
On his pale cheek unequal spread ; ' 



Eyes, dazzlad long by Fiction's gandy rays, 
In modest Trnlli no light nor beauty find ; 
And who, my child, would tmat the meteor-blaze 
That Booii must fail, and leavs Hie wanderer blind, 
More dark and helpless &i-, than if it ne'er had sliined ? 

" Fancy snervates, while it soothas the heart, 
Aad, while it daazles, wtrands the mental sight: 
To joy each heightening charm it can impart, 
But Wraps Uie hoar of woe in tenfold night, 
^d often, wkere no real ilts alfright. 
Its visionary fiends, an endless train, 
Assail witb equal or superior might, 
And throagli the throbbing heart, and dizzy brain, 
And ahitering nerves, shoot stings of more than roort 



1 [MS.—" On his pale cheek in crimson glow; 
The short and painful siglis that show 
Tiie shrivell'd lip, the teeth's white re 
The head recliaed," &o.] 
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The head reclined, the looseo'd hair, 
The limbs relas'd, the mournful air. — 
See, he looks up ; — a woful smile 
Lightens bis wo-worn cheek awhile, — 
'Tis Fancy walies some idle thought. 
To gild the rum she has wrought ; 
For, like the bat of Indian brakes, 
Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 
And soothing thus the dreamer's pain, 
She di-inks his lifehlood ft-om the vein.' 
Now to the lattice turn his eyes, 
Vain hope ! to see the sun ariae. 
The moon with clouds is still o'ei-casf, 
Stili howls by fits the stormy blast ; 
Another hour must wear away, 
Ere the Eaat kindle into day, 
And hark ! to waste tliat weary hour, 
He tries the minstrel's magic power. 



Hail to thy cold and clouded beam. 
Pale pilgrim of the troubled sky ! 
Hail, tliough the misla that o'er thee stream 



' [MS. " the sleeper's pain, 

Drinks his dear lifellood from the -vBin."] 

2 [" The little poem that follows Is, in our jndgnient, one 
of Ihe beat of Mr. Sootl'3 attempts in this kind. He eer- 
tainly is not In genei'al Buccessfnl as a song-writer; bnt. 
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Lend to thy brow their sullen dye ! ' 
How should thy pure and peaceful eye 

Untroubled view our scenes below, 
Or bow a tearless beam supply 

To light a world of war and wo I 

Fair Queen I I will not Mame thee now, 

As once by Greta's fairy side ; 
Each little cloud that dimm'd thy brow 

Did then an angel's beauty hide. 
And of the shades I then could chide, 

Stin are the thoughts to memory deai-, 
For, while a softer strain I tiied. 

They hid my blush, and cahn'd my fear. 

Then did I swear thy ray serene 

Was form'd to light some lonely dell. 
By two fond lovers only seen, 

Reflected from the crystal well. 
Or sleeping on their mossy cell, 

Or quivering on the lattice bright. 
Or glancing on their couch, to tell 

How swiftly wanes the summer night ! 

without any extraordiiUHy affi>rt, here are pleasing thoug 
polished expressions, and muaioal veraifioatioji." — Mon 
Bevieio,] 
J [MS.—" Are tarnishing thy lovely dya ! 
A sad excuse let Fancy try- 
How shouid so Itind a planet show 
Her stainless ailvar's Instre higli, 
To light a world of war and wo !"] 
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XXXIY. 

He starts — -a stop at this lone hour ! 
A voice ! — his father seeks the tower, 
With haggard look and troiihled sense, 
Freah from his dreadful conference. 
" Wilfrid ! — ^what, not to sleep address'd ? 
Thou hast no cares to chase thy rest, 
Mortham has fttU'n oa JMarstoa-moor ; ■" 
Bertram brings warrant to secure 
His treasures, bought by spoil and blood, 
For tie state's use and public good. 
The menials will thy voice obey ; 
Let his commission have its way,'' 
In every point, in every word." — 
Then, in a whisper, — " Take thy swoi-d ! 
Bertram is — what I must not leU. 
I hear his hasty step — farewell ! " ' 

^ [MS. — " Hera's Kisingham brings tidings sure, 

MoFthnm haa fallen on Maiston Moor; 

And he hath wairant to secure," &e.J 

2 [MS.—" Sbb Uiat they give his warrant way,"] 

a [" We oauuol close the first Oanto withont bestowing the 

highest praise on it. The whole design of the piotnre ia ex- 

oellenti and the contrast presented to the gloomy and fearful 

opening by the calm and innocent condosion, is ma^tsrly. 

Nafcr were two characters more clearly and forcibly set in 

opposition than those of Bertram and Wilfiid. Oswald eora- 

pletes the group ; and, for the moral purposes of the painter, 

Is perhaps superior to the others. He is admirably dasigned 

' That middle course to steer 

To oowardiGB and crail so desr,' " 
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EOKEBY. 



CANTO SECOKT). 
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Far in the chamtiera of the west. 
The gale had sigh'd itaeif to rest ; 
The moon was cloudless now and clear. 
But pale, and soon to disappear. 
The thin grey clouds wax dimly light 
On Brusleton and Houghton height ; 
And the rich dale, that eastward lay, 
Waited the wakening touch of day. 
To gi^e its woods and cultured plain, 
And towers and spires, to light again. 
But, westward, Stanmore's shapeless swell 
And Lunedale wild, and Kelton-fell, 
And rock-begirdled Giimanscai', 
And Arkingarth, lay dark afar ; 
While, as a livelier twilight falls. 
Emerge proud Barnard's bauner'd walls 
High crown'd he sits, in dawning pale. 
The sovereign of the lovely vale. 
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What prospects, from his wat<;h-lower high, 
Gleam gradual on the wardei-'s eye ! — 
Far sweeping to the east, he sees 
Down hia deep woods the course of Tees,* 
And tracks his wanderings by the steam 
Of summer vapours from Ijie stream ; 
And ere he pace his destined hour 
By Brack enbury's dungeon-tower,^ 
These silver mists shall melt away, 
And dew the woods with glittering spray. 
Then in broad lustre shall be shown 
That mighty treneb of living stone,' 
And each huge tru k ha fr m h 1 
Eecfines him o'er tl la k m d 

J The view from Bamar m ai 

mHgnifloent valley of Te m Hj & 

river, the banks are very t ed tn 

they are mors open (md oiH g pars 

with hedgerows, and with ed tre gi afe 

they still retain the riehnea oodia 

itself flowa in a dsep tren k fl un to 

and marble. The finest view ol its romantic ooui-oe la from 
a liandsoma modern built bridge over .the Tees, by the Into 
Mr. MorriU: of Eokeby. In Leland'B time, the maiiile quarries 
seem to have beea of some value. "Hard nndei' the oliif by 
EglestOQ, is fonnd on eche side of Tese very fair marble, wont 
to be taken up booth by marbelers of Barnardes CsEtelle and 
of Egleston, and partly to have been wronght by them, and 
partly sold onwronght to othera." — Mnerarg. Osford, ITfle, 
Bto. p. 68. 
2 [MS.—" Betwist the gate and Baliol'e tower."] 
s [MS.— "Those deep-hewn banks of hying stone."] 
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Where Tees, full many a fethom low, 
Wears with his rage no common foe ; 
For pebbly bank, nor sand-bed here, 
Nor clay-raound, checks his fierce carei 
Condemn'd to mine a channell'd way. 
O'er solid sheets of marble gray. 



Nor Tees alone, in dawning bright, 

Shall rush upon the ravish'd sight ; 

But many a tributary stream 

Each from its own dark dell shall gleam : 

Staindrop, who, from her sylvan bowers,' 

Salutes proud Baby's battled towers ; 

The rural brook of Egliston, 

And Balder, named from Odin's son ; 

And Greta, to whose banks ere long 

We lead the lovers of the song ; 

And silver Lune, from Stanmore wild, 

And fairy Thorsgill's muimuring child. 

And last and least, but loveliest still. 

Romantic Deepdale's slender riU. 

Who in that dim-wood glen hath stray'd, 

Yet long'd for Eoslin's magic glade ? 

Who, wandering (here, hatb sought to change 

Even for that vale so stem and strange, 

Where Cartland's Orags, fantastic rent, 

Througli her green copse like spires are sent ? 
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Tet, Albiffl, yet the praise be thine, 
Thy scenes and story to combine ! 
Thou bid'st him, who by Eoslin strays, 
List to the deeds of other days ; ' 
'Mid Cartlaiid's Crags tliou ehow'st the c; 
Tlie refuge of ihy champion brave ; ^ 
Giving each rock its storied tale, 
Pouring a lay for every dale, 
Knitting, as with a moral band, 
Tliy native legends with tliy land. 
To lend each scene the interest high 
Which genius beams from Beauty's ej'e. 



Bertram awaited not the sight 

Which sunrise shows from Baraard's height. 

But from the towers, preventing day, 

With Wilfrid took his early way. 

While misty dawn, and moonbeam pale, 

Still mingled in the silent dale. 

By Barnard's bridge of stately stone, 

The southern bank of Tees they won ; 

Their wiading path then eastward cast, 

And Egliston's gray ruins paas'd ; ' 



I [See notes to the Bong of Fair Rosubelle, ii! the Lay of 
tlie Last Minstrel, vol. vi. p. 206.] 

' [CHrtlanii Oraga, near Lanark, celebrated aa amoug the 
favonriie retreats of Sir WiDiam Wallace.] 

a The rains of this abbey, or priory (foi- Tannar obUb it the 
former, and Leland the latter,) are beautifully situated upon 
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Each on his own deep visions bent, 
Silent and sad they onward went. 
Well may you think that Berfcram'a mood,^ 
To Wilfrid savage aeem'd and rude ; 
Well may you think bold Bisingham 
Held Wilfrid trivial, poor, and tame ; 
And small the intercourse, I ween, 
Such uncongenial souls between. 



Stern Bertram shmm'd the nearer way. 
Through Eokeby'a park and chase that lay. 
And, skirting high the valley's ridge, 
They cross'd by Greta's ancient bridge. 
Descending where her waters wind 
Free for a space and uneonfined. 
As, 'scaped from Brignall's dark-wood glen. 
She seeks wild Mortham's deeper den. 

the angle fomied by a little dell called Thoragill, &t its jtuic- 
tion witli the Tees. A good part of the religions house is 
still In some degree habitable, but the church is in ruins. 
EgUstoijB was dedicated lo St. Mary iiud St. John the Bap- 
Set, and is supposed to liave been founded by Ralph de MnU 
ton abanC the and of Semy the Second's reign. There were 
formarly the tombs of the families of Gokaby, Bowes, and 
Fitz-Hugh. 
1 [MS.—" For brief the intercourse, I ween, 
Such nncongenial EOula between { 
Well muy you think steiti Bisingham 
Held WilfHd trifUl, poor, and tame; 
And nought of mutual interest lay 
To bind the comrades of the way."] 
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There, as Lis eye glanced o'er the mound. 
Raised by that Legion ^ long renown'd, 
Whose votive shrine asserts their claim, 
Of pious, faithful, conquering fame, 
" Sf«rn sons of war ! " aad Wilfrid sigh'd, 
" Behold the boast of Eoman pride ! 
What now of all your foils are known ? 
A grassy trench, a broken stone ! " — 
This to himself ; for moral strain 
To BcrEi'am were address'd in vain. 



Of different mood, a deeper sigh 
Awoke, when Eokeby's turrets high " 



1 Close bahind the Georga Inn at Greta Bridge, there is a 
well preserved Eoromi eaoampmeni, aurroundea with a, triple 
ditch, Ijing between the Blver Greta and a brook oaJJed tlie 
Tulta. The Ibnr entianoes are eaaly to be diaeerxied. Vary 
many Eoman altars and monumants have beea f d " til 
Tioinitj, most of which are px'csen'ed at Bofceby by my fi d 
Mr. Morritt Among others is a small votive altar w Ih th 
insoripdon, LEO. VI. VIC. p. ff. ¥., which haa b ei d d 
Ltgio. Sesta. KetriiB. Pia, Fartis. Fidelia. 

^ This ancient manoi- long gave name to a fam Ir by wl m 
it is said Ui have bean possessed from the Conqneat d w w d 
and who are at different times distinguiBhed i hi to t It 
was the Baron of Kokeby who finally defeated th m rre 
tion of the Earl of Northnmberlaad, tempore Mm IV f 
which Holinalied gives tha followmg aoconnt Th K g 
advertised hereof, caused a great annie to bs asa mbl 1 1 
came forward with the same towards his eiiemies ; but yar 
tha King came to Nottingham, Sir Thomas or (as other copies 
haue) Sir Eafe Eokesbie, Shiriffe of YoriieBhire, assemtileil 
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Were northward in the dawning seen 
To rear them o'er the thicket green. 

tbe forces of the eonntrie to resist tie Etirla null his power ; 
coming to Grlmbautbrigs, Ijaside Kuaresliorongli, thera to 
Etop them the pasBnge; but the; returning aside, got to 
Weathecbie, Bud so to Tadoaster, and finally came forwurd 
unto Bramham moor, aeai' to Haizlewood, where they choEa 
their ground meet to fight upon. The Shinfib was as readie 
to gine hattell ra the Erie to receine it; and so with a stand- 
ard of S. George spread, set fieroelie vpon the Earle, who, 
vnder a standai-d of his owne acmes, encounterecl his adnersa- 
ricE with great manhood. There was a sore inoounter and 
oniell conflict betwixt the parties, but in the end tiie yiotorie 
fell to the Shirifi'e, Tha Lord Bardolfa was taken, but soi-e 
womided, so that he shortlis Dfter died of the hurts. As for 
the iSarle of Northumberland, he was slain outright; so that 
now the prophecy was fuiailed, which gaue an hildiog of this 
his heauy hap long before, namelie, 

' Stdrps Persitina periet confnsa rtima.' 
For this Earla was the stooke and mains root of all that were 
left aUne, called by the nameof Pei^o; and of mania mow 
by diners slanghtera dispatohed. For whose misfortnue the 
people were not a little Eonie, making report of the gentle- 
man's valiantnesse, renowna, and honour, and applieing vnto 
him oerCeino lamentable verses out of Lnoaine, saieng, 
' Sed nos neo sanguis, ueo fantum yulnera noatci 
Afleeere senis : quantum gesCata per lu'bem 
Ora duois, quffi transfixo deformia pilo 

Eor his head, full of ailuer horie haires, being put upon a 
stalte, was openlie carried thrangh London, and set vpon the 
bridge of the same oitie ; in like manner was the Lord Bar- 
dolfes." — Hounshkd's Chroaidea. Lend. 1S08, 4to. iii. 48. 
Tha Rokeby, or Rokesby iVimily, oontjnned to be distinguisbed 
until the great Civil War, when, having embraced the cause 
of ChM'lea I., they suffered EBvarelj by fines and oonfisoationB, 
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O then, though. Spenser's self had stray 'd 
Beside him through the lovely glade, 
Lending his ridi luxuriant glow 
Of fancy, all its charms to show, 
Pointing the stream rejoicing free, 
As captive set at liberty, 
Flashing her sparkling waves abroad,-' 
And clamouring joyftil on her road ; ■ 
Pointing where, up the sunny banks. 
The trees retire in scatter'd ranks. 
Save where, advanced before the rest. 
On knoU or hillock rears his crest. 
Lonely and huge, the giant Oak, 
As champions, when theii band is broke, 
Stand forth to guard the rearward post. 
The bulwark of the scatter'd host- — 
AH tliis, and more, might Spenser say, 
Tet waste in vain his magic lay, 
While Wilfrid eyed the distant tower. 
Whose lattice lights Matilda's bower. 



The open vale is soon pasa'd o'er, 
Eokeby, though nigh, is seen no more ; ^ 

The estate then passed from ila ancient possesaoi-a to the far 
ily of the Robinsons, from wliom it was purelinsed by tl 
father of mj valued friend, the present proprietor, 
i [MS.—" flashing to heaven bar sparkUng Bpray, 

Aud ciamouririg joyful on her way."] 
2 [MS.—" And Rolceby's towec is seen no more; 
Sinkuig mid Greta's thickets green, 
The jonmejera seek another scene."] 
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Sinking mid Greta's thickets deep, 
A wild and dai-kep course they keep, 
A stern and lone, yet lovely road, 
As e'er the foot of Minatrel trodo ! * 



between Rokeby and Mortham; the ibrmec situated upo 
left hsaik of Gi'eta, the letter on the right bnnk, about half a 
mile nearer to its jnnolJon with the Tees. The river runs 
with very great rapidity over a bed of Eolid rock, brolieii by 
many shelving descents, down wliich the stream dashes witii 
great noise and iropetnosify, vindicating its etymology, which 
has been derived from the Gothic, Giidim, to clamour. The 
banks partake of the same wild and romantic charaeter, being 
chiefly lofty cli^ of limestone rock, whose gray colour con- 
trasts admirably with the various trees and ahrnbs which find 
root among their crevices, as well as with the hue of the ivy, 
which olinga around them in profusion, and bangs down iiom 
their prqgections in long sweeping tendrils. At other points 
the roolfs give plaoe to precipitons banks of earth, bearing 
large trees intermixed with copsewood. In one spot the dell, 
which is elsawhare very narrow, widens for a space to leave 
room for a dark grove of ewe-trees, intermixed hare and 
there with aged pines of tmcommon size. Directly opposite 
to this sombre thicket, the difis on the other side of the 
Greta are tall, white, and fringed with all kinds of deciduous 
shrubs. The whole scenery of this spoil is so much adapted 
to the ideas of supeistition, that it has acquu^d tlie name of 
Blockula, from the place where the Swedish witches were 
supposed to hold their Sabbath. The dall, however, has 
superstitions of its own growth, for it is supposed to be haunted 
by a female spectre, called tlie Dobie of Moitham. The 
cause assigned for ber appearance is a lady's having been 
whilom murdered in the wood, in evidenco of which, her 
blood is shown upon the stairs of the old tower at Mortbain. 
VOL. ly. 6 
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Broad shadows o'er their passage fell. 
Deeper and narrower grew the dell ; 
It seem'd some mountain, rent and riven, 
A channel for the streaot had given. 
So high the chffa of limestone gray 
Hung'beetling o'er the torrent's way, 
Yielding, along their rugged base,' 
A flinty footpath's niggard space. 
Where he, who winds 'twixt roct and wave, 
May hear the headlong lon-ent rave, 
And hke a steed in frantic fil, 
That flings the froth fi-om curb and bit,'' 
May view her chafe her waves to spray, 
O'er every roii that bars her way, 
TiU foam-globes on her eddies ride. 
Thick as the schemes of human pride 
That down life's current drive amain, 
As frail, as frothy, and as vain ! 

BotwhelhershB was slain by ajenloua Imsbaiirl, or by sav- 
age baiidittj, or by an uncle who cOTeled hec estate, or by n 
rejaetad lovsr, are points upon which tha tradidona of Kokeby 
do not enable us to dacide. 
i [MS. — " Yielding their ragged base beaide 

2 [MS.—" Tliat flings (ba/aam from cntb and bit, 



Chafing her wares 



(lawny j 
to (whiten i wrath, 
t spungy ) 
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The cliffs tliat rear their haughty Iicad 
High o'er the river's darksome bed, 
Were now all naked, wild, and gray, 
Now waving all willi greenwood spray ; 
Here trees to eveiy crevice clung, 
And o'er the deD their branches hung ; 
And there, all splinter'd and uneven, 
The shiver'd rocks ascend to heaven ; 
Oft, too, the ivy swathed their breast,^ 
And wreathed its garland round their crest, 
Or from the spires bade loosely flare 
Its tendrils in the middle air. 
As pennons wont to wave of old 
O'er the high feast of Baron bold, 
When revell'd loud the feudal rout, 
And the arch'd halls return'd theii- shout ; 
Such and more wild is Greta's roar, 
And such the eclioes from her shore. 
And so the ivied banners gleam,^ 
Waved wildly o'er the brawling stream. 



1 [MS. — " Thefre^wai ««/ swaUied their bresst, 

And wreathed its tendrils round their oreat, 
Or fitra their suairait bade tham fall, 
And tremble o'er the Gi-eta's brawl."] 

3 [MS.— " And so the ivy's biinnerB j „u-J 

{Waved vfildly trembling o'er tlie scene, 
Waved sfUd oSiwb Oie clanvtroas stream."] 
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Now from the atreum. tlie rocks recede, 

But leave between no sunny mead, 

No, nor flie spot of pebbly sand, 

Oft found by such a mountain strand ; * 

Forming such warm and dry reti-eat, 

As fancy deems the lonely seat, 

Where hermit, wandering from his cell, 

His i-oaary might love to telL 

But here, 'twixt rock and river, grew 

A dismal grove of sable yew," 

With whose sad tinls were mingled seen 

The blighted fir's Bepulchral green. 

Seem'd that the trees their shadows cast 

The earth that nourish'd tljem to blast ; 

For never knew that swarthy grove 

The verdant hue that furies love ; 

Nor wilding green, nor woodland flowei-. 

Arose within its baleful bower : 

The dank and sable earth receives 

lis only carpet from the leaves, 

That, from the withering branches cast, 

Bestrew'd the groimd with every blast. 

1 [MS.— — — " a tmreal't stoand; 

Where In the warm and dry retreat, 
May fancy form Bome hermit's seat,"] 

2 [MS. — " A dorltsoiiie grove of t\i[ieral yew, 

Where trees a balefnl shadow cast, 
The groniid that nourish'd them to blast, 
Minted with whose sad tints were seen 
The blighted fir's sepulohral green." 
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Though now the sun was o'er the hill, 

In this dark spot 'twaa twilight still/ 

Save that on Greta's further side 

Some straggling beams through copsewood glide -, 

And wild and savage contrast made 

That dingle's deep and funei-al shade, 

With the bright tints of early day, 

Which, glimmering through the ivy spray, 

On fJie opposing summit lay. 



Tlie lated peasant sliunn'd the dell ; 

For Superstition wont to tell 

Of many a grisly sound and sight, 

Scaring its path at dead of niglit. 

When Christmas logs blaze high and wide. 

Such wonders speed the festal tide; 

While Curiosity and Fear, 

Pleasure and Pain, sit crouching near. 

Till childhood's cheek no longer glows, 

And village maidens lose the rose. 

The thrilling interest rises higher,' 

The circle doses nigh and nigher, 
1 [MS.—" lu this darli gtove 'twas twilight still, 
Snve that npou tlie I'ooka opposed 
Some Btrsfigling beams of mom reposed, 
And wild aud BAVHge contrast mads 
That bleak mid daifc fnneraal shade 
With the bright tints of eailj daj, 
Which, BtniggKng through the greenwood spraj 
Upon the rock's wild summit lay."] 

» IMS.—" Tlie mterest rises iiigh and higher."] 
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And shudclering glance is cast behind, 
As louder moans the ivinlTy ivind. 
Belieye, that fitting scene was laid 
For such wild tales in Mortham glade ; 
For who had seen, on Greta's side, 
By that dim hght fierce Bertram stride, 
In such a spot, at such an hour, — 
If fouch'd by Superstition's power, 
Might well have deemed that Hell had given 
A murderer's ghost to upper heaveni, 
While "Wilfrid's form had seem'd (o ghde 
Like Ms pale victim hy his side. 



Nor tluiik to village swains alone 
Are these unearthly teiTora known ; 
For not to rank nor sex confined 
Is this vain ague of the mind : 
Hearts firm as steel, as marble hard, 
'Gdnst faith, and love, and pity barr'd, 
Have quaked, like aspen leaves in May, 
Beneath its universal sway. 
Bertram had listed many a tale 
Of wonder in his native dale, 
That in his secret sou! retain'd 
The credence they in childhood gain'd : 
Nor less his wild adventurous youth 
Believed in every legend's truth ; 
Leam'd when, beneath the tropic gale. 
Full swell'd the vessel's steady sail. 
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And the broad Indian raoon her light 
Pour'd on tte watch of middle night, 
When seamen love to hear and t«E 
Of portent, prodigy, and spell : ^ 
What gales are sold on Lapland's shore 
How whistle rash Wds tempests roar,* 



J [Tlie MS. has not the two following couplets.] 
8 " Also I Bhnll show vary briafly what fores conjnrere aud 
■wltchos have In constraining the alsmanta eiiclianted by them 
or othera, that thay may esceed or fall short of their natursl 
order: premising this, that the estream land of North Fin- 
land and Lapland was so taught witohcraft formerly in 
heathenish timas, as if they had laaraed this oursad art from 
Zoroastres the Persian ; though other inhabitauls by the sea- 
cOBsIa are reported to be bewitched with the same madness; 
for they exeroise this divelish art, of all the arte of the world, 
to admiraHoB ; and in ihia, or other eiioh like mischief, they 
commonly agree. The Finlandeis were wont formerly, 
amongst their other errors of gentilisme, to sell winds to 
merchants that were stoplon then: coasts by contrary weather; 
and when they had their price, they knit three magical knots, 
not like to the laws of Cossins, bound up with a thong, and 
they gaye tliem raito the merchants ; observing that rule, that 
when t^ey unloosed the first, they should have a good gale 
of wind; when the second, a stronger wind; bat when, they 
untied the third, they should have such cruel tempests, that 
they should not he able to look oat of the forecastle to avoid 
the rocks, nor move a foot to pull down the sails, nor stand at 
(he helm to govern the ship ; and they made an unhappy 
trial of the truth of it who denied that there was any sneh 
power in those knots."— Olaus MAGSva'siStloryofSie Softs, 
Swedes, and VaadaU. Lond. 1666, fol. p. 47.— [See Note to 
Tha Pirala, "Sale of Winds," Waverk)/ Noveh,vo\. xsXv. 
p. 136.] 
" [See Appendix, Hote D.] 
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Of witch, of mermaid, and of sprite, 
Of Erick's cap and Elmo's light ;^ 
Or of that Phantom Ship, whose form 
Shoots like a meteor through the storm ; 
When the dark scud cornea driving hard, 
And lower'd ia every topsaO-yard, 
And canvas, wove ia earthly looms, 
No more !o hrave the storm presumes ! 
Then, 'mid the war of sea and sky. 
Top and top-gallant hoisted high, 
Full spread and crowded every sail. 
The Demon Frigate braves the gale ; ° 
And well the doom'd spectators know 
The harbinger of wreck and woe. 



Then, too, were told, in stifled tone, 
Marvels and omens all their own ; 

1 " This Erious, King of Sweden, in liia time was Jield 
BeoOQil to none In Che magical ert; and lie was ra fHmiliar 
with the evil spirits, which he exceadingly adored, that which 
way soever he turned hia cap, the wlndwouidprasantijblow 
that way. From this oooBsion he was called Windy Cap; 
and many men believed that Kegaenis, King of Denmark, fay 
the condnot of this Erions, who was his nephew, did happily 
extend hia piracy into the most remote parts of the earth, 
and conquered many countries and fenced cities by his cna- 
ning, and at last was his coadjutor; that hy the consent of 
the nobles, he should be chosen King of Sweden, which con- 
tinued a long time with him very happily, until he (lied of 
old age."— O1.AUS, at sjqmt, p. ib. 

2 [See Appendix, Note E.] 
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How, by some desert isle or key,'^ 
Where Spaniards wrouglit tkeir cruelty, 
Or where the savage pirate's mood 
Repaid it liome in deeda of blood, 
Strange nightly sounds of woe and fear 
Appall'd the listening Buccaneer, 
Whose iight-anned shallop anchored lay 
In ambush by the lonely bay. 
The groan of grief, the shriek of pain, 
Ring from the moonlight groves of cane ; 
The fierce adyenturer's heart they scare, 
Who wearies memory for a prayer, 
Curses the road-stead, and with gale 
Of early morning lifts the sail, 
To give, in thirst of blood and prey, 
A legend for another hay. 



I What oonf I'ibuted much to the seonrity of the Bnecaneers 
abont tha Windward lalimde, was tlie great nnmbar of little 
Ulete, called is that country kegs. These ore small sandy 
patchea, appearing jast aboTO the surface of the ocean, oor- 
ered only with a few buslias and weeds, bnt sometimes afford- 
ing springs of watec, and, in general, niuoh frequented by 
turtle, Snch little nalnhabited spots afforded the pirate 
good harbours, either for refitting or for the purpose of ambnah ; 
they were occnsionaUy the hiding-place of tlielr treasure, and 
o^en afforded a shelter to themselves. As many of the 
atrocities which they practised on their prisoners were com- 
mitted in snch spots, there are some of Uiese keys which 
even now haTe fui indifferent reputation amopg seamen, and 
where they are with difficulty prei'ailed on to remain ashore 
at night, on account of the visionsiy terrors incident to places 
which have been thus contaminated. 
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XIII. 

Ttus, as a man, a youtl^, a, child, 
Traai'd in the mjstic and the wild, 
"With this on Bertram'a soul at times 
Rush'd a dark feeling of his crimes ; 
Such to his trouhled soul their form, 
As the pale Death-ship to the storm, 
And such their omen dim and dread. 
As shrieks and voices of the dead, — 
That pang, whose transitory force ' 
Hover'd 'twixt horror and remorse ; 
That pang, perchance, his hosom press'd, 
As Wilfrid sudden he addr^'d :— ■ 
" Wilfrid, this glen is never trod 
Until the sun rides higli ahroad ; 
'Yet twice have I beheld to-day 
A Form, that seem'd to dog our way ; 
Twice from my glance it seem'd lo flee. 
And shroud itself by cliff or ti'ee. 
How think'st thou ? — Is our path waylaid ? 
Or liath thy sire my trust heti'ay'd ? 

If so " Ere, starting from his dream. 

That tum'd upon a gentler theme, 
Wilfrid had roused hiin to reply, 
Bertram sprung foi'ward, shouling high, 
" Whate'er thou art, thou now shalt stand I " 
And forih he dart«d, sword in hand. 
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As bursts the levin in its wrath,-" 

He shot him down the sounding path ; 

Rook, wood, and sti'eam, rang wildly out, 

To his loud step and savage shout.* 

Seems that the object of his race 

Hath soal'd the cMs ; his frantic chase 

Sidelong he turns, and now 'tis bent 

Eight up the i-oek's tall battlement ; 

Straining each sinew to ascend, 

Foot, hand, and knee, their aid must lend. 

Wilirid, all diazy with dismay. 

Views, from beneath, his dreadful way ; 

Now fo the oak's warp'd roots he clings, 

Now trusts his weight to ivy strings ; 

Now, like the wild goal, must he dare 

An unsupported leap in air ; ' 

Hid in the shrubby rajn-course now. 

You mark him by the crashing bough, 

And by his corslet's sullen clank, 

And by the stones apurn'd from the bank, 

And by the hawk scar'd from her nest, 

And ravens croaking o'er their guest. 



1 [MS.—" As bursts tha levin-bolt J -^ j wrath."] 
s [MS. — " To'hisjieree step and savivge shout, 
Seems that the object of hia j „i,lgo 
Had seal'd the cliffe ; his desperate chase."] 
S [MS — "A despamte leap through empty air; 
Hid in tlis eopse-cfaii rain-coiirsa now."] 
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Who deem his forfeit hmbs shall pay 
The tribute of his bold essay. 



See, he emerges !■ — desperate now ^ 
All further course — Yon beetling brow, 
In craggy nakedness, sublime, 
What heart or foot aitall dare to climb ? 
It bears no tendril for his clasp. 
Presents no angle to his grasp : 
Sole stay his foot may rest upon, 
Is yon earth-bedded jetting stone. 
Balanced ou such precarious prop,^ 
He strains his grasp to reaeh the top. 
Just as the dangerous stretch he makes, 
By heaven, his faithless footstool shakes ! 
Beneath its tottering bolk it bends. 
It sways, ... it loosens, ... it descends ! 
And downward holds its headlong way. 
Crashing o'er rock and copsewood spray. 
Loud thunders shake the echoing dell ! — 
Fell it alone? — alone it fell. 



1 [MS.—" See, ha emerges !— desperate now 
Toward the nulled, beetling brow, 
His progi'ess — heart and foot must fiiil 
Yon utmost orng'a bare peali to Boale,"] 

a [MS.—" Perch'd like an eagle on its top, 
Biilanoed on its nncectain prop. 
Just R3 the psrilous sfrotcli he makes, 
By heaven, Ms tottering footatool sJiakes."] 
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Just on the very verge of fate, 
The hardy Bertram's falling weight 
He trusted to his sinewy hands, 
And on tlie top unharm'd he stands ! * 



Wilfrid a safer path pursued ; 
At intervals where, roughly hew'd, 
Rude steps ascending from the dell 
Eender'd the cliffs aecesaihle. 
By circuit slow he tlius attain'd 
The height that Bisingham had gain'd 
And when ho issued from the wood, 
Befoi-e the gate of Mortham stood.' 



' [Opposite M this line the MS. has this note, meimt to 
amaae Mr. Ballantyne! " If my retidera will not allow that I 
have climbed PamaB^ns, they mi;3t grant that I have turned 
the Kiale Ifhie Bfeps."— Soa note la Redgauntlet.— Waverley 
Novels, vol. xxxv. p. 6.] 

* The castle of Mortham, which Leland tarms " Mr. fiokes- 
by's Place, in ripa cilei; scant a. quarter of a mile from Grata 
Bridge, and aot a quarter of a mile beneath into Tees," is a 
pictnreaqne towar, surrounded by buildings of different ages, 
now converted into a ^nu-housa and offices. Tiie battle- 
ments of Che tower itself are Eingularly elegant, the architect 
having hroken them at regular intervals into different heights ; 
while those at the ooraera of the tower project into ootangnlar 
turrets Ttiey are also from spaoa to space covered with 
stones laid across them, as in modern embrasures, iLe whole 
forming an uncommon and beautiful effect. Tha eiirronnd- 
lug buildings are of a leas happy form, being pointed into 
high and steep raoft. A wall, with emhraaures, encloses the 
southern front, where a low portal arch affords au entry to 
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'Twaa a fair scene 1 the sunbeam lay 
On battled tower and portal gray : 
And from tlie glassy slope he sees 
The Greta flow to meet the Tees ; 
Where, issuing from her darksome bed, 
She caught the morning's eastern red, 
And through the softening vale below 
RoU'd her bright waves, in rosy glow, 
AH blushing to her bridal bed,' 
Like some shy maid in convent bred ; 
While linnet, lai-k, and blackbird gay. 
Sing forth her nuptial roundelay. 



'Tivas sweetly sung that roundelay ; 
That summer mom shone blithe and gay; 



what was the castle -couFt. At some distaoce I; most happily 
placed, between the stems of two magniScent elms, the mou- 
nment allucled Co in the lest. It is said to have been brought 
iixim Hie niioB of EglIston# Priory, and, from the armoury 
with wliich'it ia richly curved, appears to have been a tomb 
of the Piti-Huglis. 

The situation of Morthsro is eminently beautifnl, occupy- 
ing a bigh bank, at the bottom of wbich the Greta winds 
out of the dark, narrow, and romantic dell, which the 
text has attempted to describe, and flows onward throngh 
a more open valley to meet the Tsss about a quarter of a 
mile from the castle. Moi'tliani is surromided hj old trees, 
ht^pily and widely grouped with Mr. Morritt's new planta- 

1 [MS.—" As some fair maid in cloister bred, 
Is blushing to ber bridal led."] 
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But moroing beam, and wild-bird's call, 
Awaked not Morthara's silent haU.^ 
No porier, by the low-brow'd gate, 
Took in tlie wonted niche hia seat ; 
To the paved court no peasant drew ; 
Waked to their toil no menial crew ; 
The maiden's carol was not heard, 
As to her morning task she fiired : 
In the void offices around, 
Knng not a hoof, nor bay'd a hound ; 
Nor eager steed, with shrilling neigh, 
Accused the lagging groom's delay ; 
Untrimm'd, undreas'd, neglected now, 
Was alley'd walk and orchard bough ; 
All spoke the master's absent care,^ 
All spoke neglect and disrepair. 
South of the gate, an arrow flight, 
Two mighty elms their limbs unite, 
As if a canopy, to spread 
O'er the lone dwelling of the dead ; 
For their huge bowa in arches bent 
Above a massive monument, 

1 [" Tfie beautiful prospect cammanded by that emiaeuca, 
B«en ander the cheerful light of a summer's momibg, is Onely 
oontrasted with the silence and solitude of the place." — CWi- 
ical SevieiB.'} 

^ [MS. — " Al! spoke the master absent far, 
, (neRleotandi . 

Close by Cba gate, an arch oombinad. 

Two haughty elms their braiiohea twined."] 
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Carved o'er in ancient Gothic wise, 
With many a scutcheon and device ; 
There, spent with toil and sunk in gloom, 
Bertram stood pondering by the tomb. 



" It vanish'd, like a flitting ghost ! 
Behind this tomh," he said, " 'twaa lost — 
This tomb, where oft I deem'd lies stored 
Of Morlham's Indian wealth the hoard. 
Tis true, the aged servants said 
Here his lamented wife is laid ; ' 
But weightier reasons may be gaess'd 
For their Lord's strict and stem behest, 
That none should on his steps intrude, 
Whene'er he sought this solitude. — 
An ancient mai-iner I knew. 
What time I sail'd with Moi^an's crew, 
Who oft, 'mid our carousals, spake 
Of Ealeigh, Forbisher, and Drake ; 
Adventurous hearls ! who barter'd, bold, 
Their English steel for Spanish gold. 
Trust not, would his experience say, 
Captain or comrade with your prey ; 
But seek some chaniel, when, at full, 
The moon gilds skeleton and skull ; 

1 [MS.— " Hera lias Uie partner of his bed ; 

But weiglitiec rsasons should appear 
For nil his moonlight wanderings here, 
Aod for tha shurp rebnka they got, 
That pried around his favoiirite spot."] 
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There dig, and tomb your precious heap ; 
And bid the dead your treasure keep ; ^ 
Sure stewards they, if fitting spell 
Their service to the task compel. 
Laclcs there such charnel ? — kill a slave,^ 
Or prisoner, on the treasure-grave ; 
And bid his discontented ghost 
Stalk nightly on his lonely post. — 
Such was his tale. Its truth, I ween, 
Is in my moruing vision seen." — 



Wilfrid, who scoru'd the legend wild, 
In mingled mirth aod pity smiled, 
Much marvelling that a breast so bold 
In such fond tale belief should hold ; * 
' If time did not permit Uie Buooaneei's to lavish away 
their plundar in their neaal debauoherieB, liiey were wont to 
bide it, with ioa,ny superstitious solemnities, in the desert 
inlands aud keys which they frequent&d, and where muoh 
treafnuB, whoBB lawiess owners perished without reolaiming 
it, is still aupposed to be concealed. The most orael of man- 
kind ai-a often the most superatiUous ; and these pirates are 
said to have had reooDrse to a horrid ritual, ia order to secure 
an uneartlily g'^^'^i*'' ^ tliflir treasures. Thay killed a 

ing that his spirit would haunt the spot, and terrify away all 
intrndera. I cannot produce any other authority on whicli 
this custom is ascribed to them than that of maritime tradi 
tjon, which is, however, amply sufficient for the purposes of 
poetry. 
3 [MS. — " Laolfs there such etiarnel-Tanlt? — a slave. 

Or prisoner, elaugliter on the grave."] 
B [MS.—" Should faith in such a fable hold."] 
VOL. rv. 7 
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But yet of Bertram sought to know 
The apparition's form and show.— 
The jwwer within the guilty breast, 
Oft vanquish'd, never quite suppress'd, 
That unsubdued and larking hes 
To take the felon by surprise, 
And force him, as by magic spell, 
In his despite his guilt to tell, — ' 

1 All who ore conveietiut with the adminiBtratl 
inaljusticB, ranatreiDBmbarmany OQOHBions in m 

factors appaar to have conauoted themsalvBB w p 

of infetuation, either by making nnneoeiiSBry co oes re 

speoting their guilt, or by snddaii and inTolantmy 
to oironmstnnoes by which it conid not fell to pi 

A romarlsable inatanca ocoari'ed in the celebi ad st, 
lilugane Aram. Askeleton beiiigtbiind neatKn es gb 
was snpposed, by the paraons wlio gotharBd aroi 
to be tlie remains of ona Clarke, who had disap ad m 
years before, under oircumatanCBB leading to a 
his having baen murdered. One HonEeman, w ad m 
gled in the ci-owd, suddenly said, while looking k 

ton, and heating the opinion wliioh was bu im 

" Tliat is no more Dan Clnrke'a bone than it is mm — 
sentiment expressed so positively, and with ffaai 
of manner, m to lead ail who liejtrd him to iitfei m 

nacessarily know where the real body had be rred 

Accordingly, being apprehended, he confessed ha g as ted 
Eagene Aram to marder Clarke, and to hide od 

Saint Bo1)ert's Care. It happened to tJie aa 
while conversing with a person accused of an atrocions cilmc, 
for the purpose of rendering bitn profeesional assistance upon 
bis trial, to hear the prisoner, atter the most solemn and reit- 
erated protestations that be was guiltless, suddenly, and, as 
it were, involnutarily, in the course of his oommnnioatioos, 
make such an admission as was altogether incompatible with 
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That power in Bertram's breast awoke ; 

Scarce conscious he was heard, he spoke ; 

" Twaa Mortham's form, from foot to head ! 

His morion, with, the plume of red, 

His sbape, his mien — 'twas Mortliam, right 

As when I slew him in the flght." — 

"Thou slay him? — thou?" — With conscious start 

He heard, then mann'd his haughty heai't — 

" I Blew him ? — I ! — I had forgot 

Thou, stripling, knew'st not of the plot. 

But it is spoken — nor will I 

Deed done, or spoken word, deny. 

I slew him ; I ! for thankless pride ; 

'Twas by this hand that Mortham died." 



Wilfrid, of gentle hand and heart, 

Averse to every active part, 

Bat most averse to martial hroil, 

From danger shrunk, and turn'd from toil ; 

Yet the meek lover of the lyre 

Nursed one brave spark of noble fire ; 

Against injustice, fraud, or wrong, 

TTin blood beat high, his hand wax'd strong. 

Not his the nerves that could sustain, 

Unshaken, danger, toU, and pain ; 

But, when that spark blazed forth to flame,'^ 

He rose superior to his frame, 

I [MS.—" But, when blazed forth that noble fliime."] 
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An il now it came, tliat generous mood ; 
And, in full current of his blooil, 
On Bertram he laid desperate hand, 
Placed film hia foot, and drew his bi-and. 
" Should every fiend, to whom thou'rt sold. 
Rise in thine aid, I keep my hold. — 
Arouse there, ho 1 take spear and sword ! 
Attach the murderer of your Lord ! " 



'd as by a spell, 
Stood Bertram — It seem'd miracle, 
That one so feeble, soft, and tame. 
Set grasp on warlike Kisingham.^ 
But when he felt a feeble stroke,'' 
The fiend within the ruffian woke ! 
To wrench the awOrd from Wilfrid's hand, 
To dash him headlong on the sand, 

Had drench'd the blade in Wilfrid's gore ; 

But, in the instant it arose, 

To end his life, his love, his woes, 

' [" The sudden impression mada on the mind of Wilfrid 
by this avowal, ia one of ths happiest touches of moral poetry. 
The effect whioh the unexpected burst of indignation and 
valour produces on Bertram, is as finally imagined." — CWd*- 
ealReBka.'] — ["This most animating scene is a worthy com- 
panion to Che lenconntetof FitzJamea and Koderiok Dhn, 
in Tho Lady of the Lake,"— Monthly/ Beaiew,] 

2 [MS. — " At length, at slight and feeble stroke, 
I fieud t 
That razed the skin, his ! ^ awoke."] 
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A warlike form, that mark'd the acene, 
Presents his I'apier sheathed between, 
Parries the fast-descending blow, 
And steps 'twist Wilfrid and his foe ; 
Nor then uoscabbarded his brand, 
But, sternly pointing with hia hand. 
With monarch's voice forbade the fight. 
And motion'd Bertram from his sight. 
" Go, and repent," — he said, " while time 
Is given fliee ; add not crime to crime." 



Mute, and uncertain, and amazed. 

As on a vision Berfcram gazed ! 

'Tw8S Mortham's bearing, bold and high,^ 

His sinewy frame, his felcon eye, 

TTJH look and accent of command, 

The marlial gesture of hie hand, 

His stately form, spare-built and tall. 

His war-bleaeh'd locks — 'twas Mortliam all. 

Through Bertram's dizzy brain career '' 

A tliousand tlioughfs, and all of fear ; 



1 [MS.—" 'Twft3 Mortham's spare aDdsiiiawy ftai 

His falcon eya, hia glanoa of flanw."] 

2 [MS.— "A thousand thoughts, and all of fear, 

Diuiied his brain in wild career; 
Doubting, and not receiving quite. 
The form he saw as Hoftjiam's sprite, 
sun mora he fear'd it, if it stood 
His living lord, In flesh and blood."] 
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Hia waveriog faith received not quite 

The form he saw as Mortham's sprit*, 

But more he fear'd it, if it stood 

His lord, in living flesh and blood. — 

What spectre can the chamel send. 

So di-eadful as an injured friend? 

Then, too, the habit of command. 

Used by the leader of the baad, 

Wlien Risinghara, for many a day, 

Had march'd aiid fought beneath his away, 

Tamed him — and, with reverted face, 

Baekwarda he bore his sullen pace ; ^ 

Oft fitopp'd, and oit on Mortham stai-ed, 

And dark aa rat«ct mastiff glared ; 

But when the tramp of steeds was heard, 

Plunged in the glen, and disappear'd, 

Nor longer there the Warrior stood, 

EiStiring eastward through the wood ; ^ 

But first to Wilfrid warning gives, 

" Tell thoii to none that Mortham lives." 



Still rung these words in Wilfrid's ear. 
Hinting he knew not what of fear ; 
When neai-ei' came the coursers' tread. 
And, with his father at their head, 
Of horsemen ai-m'd a gallant power 
Eein'd up their steeds before the lower.* 

1 [MS.—" Slow he retreats with sullen paca." ] 

2 [MS.—" Retiring through the thickest wood."] 

8 [MS. — " Kein'd up their steeds by Mortham towel 
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" Wteiice these pale looks, my son ? " he sMd : 

" Where's B ertram ? — "Why that naked blade ? " — 

Wilfrid ambiguously replied, 

(For Mortham's charge his honour tied,) 

" Bertram is gone — the villain's word 

Avouch'd him murderer of his lord ! 

Even now we fought — but, when yoiu- tread 

Announced you nigh, the felon fled." 

In, Wycliffe's conscious eye appear 

A guilty hope, a guilty fear ; 

On his pale brow the dewdrop broke. 

And bis Up quiver'd as he spoke : — 



"A raurdercr l^Phiiip Mortbam died 
Amid the battle's wildest tide. 
Wilfiid, or Bertram raves, or you ! 
Yet, grant such strange confession ti-ue. 
Pursuit were vain — let him fly far — 
Justice must sleep in civil war." 
A gallant Touth rode near his side, 
Brave Rokeby's p^e, in battle tried ; 
That mom, an embassy of weight 
He biBught to Barnard's castle gate, 
And followed now in "Wycliffe's train, 
An answer for his lord to gain. 
His Bteed, whose arch'd and sable neck 
An hundred wreaths of foam bedeck, 
Chafed not against the curb more high 
Than he at Oswald's cold reply ; 
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He bit his lip, implored his saint, 

(His tlie old faith)— then burst restraint. 



Yp= n leHhjWJo U i 11^ 
By th^vt biae tiaitoi-'i i-v ud b ii\ 
Just when I thoif,ht to measure sword, 
Pieiumj tuois hope I with Mortham s lord. 
And h»ll (he murderet cape who slew 
Hisleidei geueious biive indtiue?^ 
Fscape while on the dew you trace 
The maiks of his ^i^antic paee ■" 
No ! ere the sun that dew shall dry,* 
False Eisingham shall yield or die. — 
EJng out the castle 'larum bell ! 
Ai^ouse the peasants with the kneU ! 
Meantime disperse — ride, gallants, ride ! 
Beset the wood on every side. 
But if among you one there be. 
That honours Mortham's memory, 
Let him dismount and follow me ! 
Else on your crests sit fear and shame, 
And foul suspicion dog your name ! " 



Instant to earth young Redmond sprung ; 
Instant on earth the harness rung 

1 [MS.—" Yae 1 I behold hrni/aaUs ilaiti, 

By that base traitor of Ms train.'-] 

2 [MS. — " A hiighl, W generous, brave, and true."] 
* [MS. " that dew shall drain, 

Falsa ElBingbam shall ba Itill'd or lii'en."] 
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Of twenty men of Wydiffe's band, 
Who waited not their lord's command. 
Redmond his spurs from buskins drew, 
His mantle from his shoulders threw, 
His piisfoJa in his belt he placed, 
The green-wood gflin'd, the footsteps traced, 
Shouted like huntsmen lo his hounds, 
" To cover, hark!" — and in he hounds. 
Scarce heard was Oswald's anxious cry, 
" Suspicion ! yes — pursue him— fly — 
But venture not, in useless strife. 
On ruffian desperate of his life, 
Wlioever finds him, shoot him dead ! 
Five hundred nobles for his head ! " 



The hoi-semen gallop'd, to make good 
Each path that issued from the wood. 
Loud from the thidtets rung the shout 
Of Eedraond and his eager route ; 
With them was Wilfrid, stung with ire. 
And envyiog Redmond's martial fii-e,^ 
And emulous of fame. — But where 
Is Oswald, noble Mortbam's heir ? 
He, bound by honour, law, and fiuth, 
Avenger of his kinsman's deatli ? — 
Leaning against the elmin tree, 
With drooping head and slacken'd knee, 

1 [MS,—" .Tmlms of Redmond's noAfo fire."] 
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And denched teeth, and close-claap'd hands, 

In agony of soul he stands ! 

His downcast eye on earth is hent, 

His soul to eyeiy sound is lent; 

For in each shout tliat cleaves the air, 

May ring discovery and despair.' 



What Vail'd it him, that hrightly pla^d 
The morning sun on Mortham's glade ? 
All seems in giddy round to ride, 
Like objeets on a stormy tide, 
Seen eddying by the moonlight dim. 
Imperfectly to sink and swini. 
What 'vtul'd it, that the fair domain, 
Its batHed mansios, hill, and plain. 
On which the sun so brightly shone, 
Envied so long, was now his own ? ^ 
The lowest dungeon, in that hour, 
Of Brackenbury's dismal tower,^ 

1 [" Opposed to this animated picture of ariienC oonrage 
and ingeiiuons youih, that of a guilty conaoieuoe, which im- 
mediately follows, ie iudescribably Isn'iMe, and caleolated to 
(mhieve the highest aud noblest purposes of draiualjo &a- 
tlon." — Criiical Review.] 

a [" The contrast of Uie beautiftil morning, and the pros- 
pect of the rich domain of Mortham, which Oswald was oome 
hi seize, with the dailt remorBO and nuBerj of his mind, is 
powerftdly represented; (Ifoa domm ei ftmdia !" &e. &c.) — 
JfoH(% fiaaeiu,] 

3 This tower has been already mentioned. It is situated 
near the norUiettstem exti'Smitj of the wall which encloses 
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Had been his choice, could such a doom 
Have open'd Mortham's bloody tomb ! 
Forced, too, to turn unwillJag ear 
To each aiirmise of hope or fear, 
Murmur'd among the rusfiea round. 
Who gather'd at the 'larum sound ; 
He dared not turn his head away, 
E'en to look up to heaven to pray. 
Or call ou hell, in bitter mood, 
For one shai-p death-sliot from the wood ! 



At length o'erpast that dreadful space, 
Back atra^ling came the scatter'd chase ; 
Jaded and weary, horse and man, 
Eetm-n'd the troopers, one by one. 
Wilfrid, the last, arrived to aay, 
AH trace was. lost of Bertram's way, 
Though Eedmond still, up Brigoall wood,^ 
The hopeless quest i& vaic pursued. — 
0, fatal doom of human race ! 
What tyrant paeons passions chase ! 

Baiaard Castle, and. is traditionally said to have been the 

naturally connect with imprisODtnent, tmm its being that of 
Sir Eoliert Braokeubory, lieutenant of tlie Tower of London 
under Edward IV. and Kcliai'd III. Tliere ia indeed Bome 
reason to conclude that the towar may actually have derived 
the name from that family, for Sir Hobert Braokenbury hun- 
aelf posaeased oonsldevable property not far from Barnard 
Castle, 
i [MS.—" Thoagh Bedmond sliU, as nnsubdned."] 
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Eemorse from Oswald's bi'ow is gone, 
Avarice and pride resume their throne ; ^ 
The pang of instant terror by, 
They dictate us their slave's reply : — 



" Ay — let him range like hasty hound ! 
And if the grim wolf's lair be found. 
Small is my eai'e how goes the game 
"With Efidmond, or with Risingham.— 
Nay, answer not, thou simple boy ! 
Thy fair Matilda, all so coy 
To thee, is of another mood 
To that bold youth of Erin's blood. 
Thy ditties will she freely praise, 
And pay thy pains with courtly phrase ; 
In a rough path will oft command — 
Accept at least — thy friendly hand ; 
His she avoids, or, urged and pray'd, 
Unwilling takes his proffer'd aid, 
While conscious passion plainly speaks 
In downcast look and blusliing cheeks. 
"Whene'er he sings, will she glide nigb. 
And all her soul is in her eye ; 
Yet doubts she still to tender free 
The wonted words of courtesy. 
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These are strong signs ! — jet wherefore sigh, 
And wipe, eEFeminate, thine eye ? 
Thine shall she be, if thou attend 
The counsels of thy sire and friend. 

XXXI. 
" Scarce wert thou gone, when peep of light '■ 
Brought genuine news of Marston's fight. 
Brave Cromwell tnm'd the doubtful tide, 
And conquest bless'd the rightful side ; 
Three thousand cavaliers lie dead, 
Kupevt and that bold Marquis fled ; 
Nobles and knights, so proud of kte, 
Must fine for freedom and ^tate. 
Of these, committed to my charge, 
Is Bokeby, prisoner at large ; 
Eedmond, his page, arrived to say 
He reaches Barnard's towere to-day. 
Right heavy shall Ma ransom be, 
Unless that maid compound with thcc ! ^ 



The uewB of Marshin's happy fight,"] 
a After the battle of Msraton Moor, tlie Earl of Newciistle 
retired beyond sea in disgiist, and many of hie followars laid 
down their arms, and made the heat composition they conld 
with the Comniitiaes of Parliament. Fines were imposed 
upon Uiem in proportion to their eetates and degrees of delin- 

parsons as had deserved well of the Commons. lu some oir- 
onmetancea it happened, that the oppre^ed cavaliers were 
&iQ to form family alliances with some powetfu] person 
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Go to ter now — ^be bold of cheer, 

"WTiile her soul floats 'twist hope and fear ! 

It is the very change of tide, 

When best the female heart is tried — 

Pride, prejudice, and modesty. 

Are in the current swept to sea ; ^ 

And the bold swain, who plies his oar, 

May lightly row hia bark to shore." 

amonB the triumphant party. Tha whole of Sir Robert How- 
ard's Bscallent oomedy of Thi OmmiHee turns upon the plot 
of Mr. anil Mrs, Day to enrich their family, by compelling 
Arabella, whose estate was unSer sequestration, to mairy 
tiieir 5011 Abe], as the price by which she was tn impound 
■with Parliiiment for deUnquenoy ; that is " 
the royal cause. 
1 [MS. — "In the warm ebb are swept bi 
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The hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect the brethren of their birth ; ^ 
Nature, who loves the claim of khid, 
Less ci'uel chase to ea^h assign'd. 
The falcon, poised on soaring wing, 
Watches the wUd-duek by the spring; 
The slow-hound wakes (he fox's lair ; 
The greyhound presses on the hare ; 
The eagle pounces on the lamb ; 
The wolf devours the fleecy dam r 
Even tiger fell, and sullen bear, 
Their likeness and their lineage spare, 
Man, only, mars kind Nature's plan. 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man ; 

1 [MS.— "The I ^^ner 1 '"'^^ "^ ^^"^ *"'' "''"' 
lu the wild cliasB their kindred space." 
The seeonii couplet interpolated.] 
VOL. IV. 8 
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Plying war's desultory irddn, 
Incursion, flight, and ambusca k,^ 
Since Nimrod, Cu-.li'o mighty son, 
At first the bloody game begun. 



The Indian, prowling for his prey, 

"Who hears the settlers track his way, 

And knows in distant forest far 

Camp his red brethren of the war ; 

He, when each double and disguise 

To baffle the pursuit he tries, 

Low crouching now his head to hide. 

Where swampy streams through rashes gUde,' 

Now covering with the wither'd leaves 

The foot-prinfa that the dew receives ; ' 



1 [MS. — " InvasioQ, flight, and lunbuaoade."] 

2 [MS.—" Where the slow waves through rashes glide."] 

» The patience, abstiosiiee, and ingenuity, exarted hy the 
North Amarican Indians, when in pursuit of plunder or Teu- 
geanoe, is the most distinguished feature in their character ; 
and the aoHvity and address which they display in their 
retreat is equaUj surprising. Adair, whose absurd hypothesis 
end turgid style da not aSfsat the general antheuCioity of his 
anecdotes, has recorded an instance which seems incredible. 

" When the Chickasah nation was engaged in a 
with the Mnsliohga, ona of their young warriors sat 
Uiem to revenge the blood of a near relation. . . 
went through the most unfrequented and Chlcli parts 
woods, as snoli a dangerous enterprise required, till he : 
opposite to lie great and old-beloved town of reflige, E 
which stands high on the eastern side cf a bold rivar. 
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He, skill'd in every sylvan guile, 
Knows not, nor tries, such, various wile, 



260 yards broad, that runs bj tha late dangeroua Albehama- 
Fort, down to the black poisoning Mobille, and bo into tlic 
Gnlf of Mesioo. There he concealed himself under cover 
of lie top of a fallen pine-tree, in view of the ford of the old 
trading-path, where the enemy now and then pass the river 
in their light popitir canoes. All his war-store of provisions 
consisted in three stands of barbicued venison, 1^11 ha hiid an 
opportunity ta revenge blood, and return home. He waited 
with I hlnlness and palionce nlmost three days, when a 
y g maJi a woman, and a giil, passed a little wide of him 

b t h ur before sunset. The former he stiot down, 
torn h wit d the other two, and scalped each of them In a 
t ce in fnll view of the town. By way of bravado, he 

hat d tl icaips before them, sonnding the awfnl deB&- 
whoop d set off along the trading-path, trnstinR to hia 
heel , whil a great many of the enemy ran to their arms 
and gave chase. Seven miles from thence ^e entered the 
great blue ridge of the Apalache Mounlains. About au 
boar before day he had run over seventy miles of that moun- 
tainous tract ; then, after sleeping two hours in a sitting pos- 
ture, leaning his back against a tree, he set off again with 
fresh speed. As he threw away the venison when he found 
himself pursued by the enemy, he was obliged to support 
nature with such herbs, roots, and nuls, as his sharp eyes, 
with a running glance, directed him to snatch up in his oonrse. 
Though I often have rods that war-path alone, when delay 
might have proved dangerous, and with as fine and strong 
horses as any in America, it took me five days fo ride from 
the aforesaid Koosah to tiiis sprightly warrior's place in the 
Chicknsah country, the distance of SOD computed miles ; yet 
he i-an it^ and got home safe and well at about eleve:, o'cloofc 
of the third day, which was only one day and a half and two 
nights."— Ad AiB' 8 Bialory of Ihe American btdimi. Lond. 
1775, 4to, p. 895. 
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As Risingham, when on the wind 
Arose the loud pursuit behind. 
In Redesdale his youth had heard 
Each art her wily dalesmen dared, 
When EookeQ-edge, and Eedawair high, 
To bugle rung and bloodhound's cry,' 



i"What manner of oaltle-stealera tliey aro tlmt inhaliil 
these valleys in the mni'cliss of both kingdoms, John Lesley, 
a Sootolie man himself, and Bishop of Boss, will inforai you. 
They sally ont of their own borders in the night, in tiDops, 
through unfrequented by-ways and many intricate windings. 
All the daytime they refresh themselyes and their hoiBes in 
Inckbg holes they had pitched upon before, till they airiye 
in the dark in those places they have a design upon. As soon 
as they have seized upon the booty, Ihey, in like manner, 
return home in the night, through blind ways, and fetobing 
mauy a oompaes. The more skilful any captain Is to pass 
through those wild deserts, crooked turnings, and deep praci- 
pices, hi the thickest mists, his reputation is the greater, and 
he is looked upon sa « man of an esoellant head. And they 
are so very cunning, that they seldom have their booty taken 
from them, nnless sometimes when, by the help of blood- 
hounds following them exactly hpoi] the tract, they may 
chance to ^11 into the haiide of their adversaries. When 

mimy smooth insinuating words at command, that if they do 

witbstauding the severity of their natares) to have mercy, 
yet they hi 



The inhabitants of the valleys of Tyne and Eaed were, in 
ancient times, so inordinately addicted ki these depredations, 
tliat in 1664, the Incorporated Merohanl^adyenturerB of New- 
castle made a law that none born in these distiiots should be 
admitted apprentice. The inhabitants are stilted to be so 
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Annoimcing Jedwood-axe and apear, 
And Lid'sdale riders id the rear ; 
And wel! his venturous life had proved 
The lessons that his childhood loved. 



Oft had he shown, in climes afer 
Each attribute of roving war ; 
The sharpen'd ear, the piercing eye, 
The quick resolve in danger nigh ; 
The speed, tliat in the flight or chase, 
Outstripp'd the Charib's rapid race ; 
The steady brain, the sinewy hmb. 
To leap, to climb, t« dive, to swim; 
The iron frame, inured to bear 
Eaoh dire inclemency of air, 

genemlly addicted Co mpine, that no fnith ehould be reposed 
in those proceeding from " snch lewde and wicked progeni- 
tor." This ragulation continued to stand unrepealed until 
1T71. A beggar, in an old play, deEoribes himsslf as " bom 
in Bedesdde, in Noi'tlmmberland, and come of a. wiglit-riding 
Bumame, called the Robsons, good honest men and true, 
UH^g a Utile aAj/Hnj fur tteir Jimnj, Ood ftf§j Ihem!" — a 
description which would have applied to moat Borderers on 
both sides. 

Heidswair, ftuned for a skirmish \o whiGh it ^vea name 
[see Border Minstrelsy, vol. il. p. 15,] is on the very edge of 
the Gmler-Fell, irhloh divides Englimd tVom Scotland. The 
Booken is a plaoa upon Seedwatar. Bertram, being desoribod 
as a ratiyo of these dales, where Che habits of hostile depre- 
dation long survived the union of the oi-owns, may have 
bean, in some degree, prepared by education for the exercise 
of a similar trade in tlie wars of the Baceaneers. 
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Nor less coufirm'd to undergo 
Fatigue's faint chill, and feiaine's throe. 
These arts he proved, his life to aave, 
In peril oft by land and wave, 
On Arawaca's desert shore, 
Or where La Plata's billows roai', 
When oft the sons of vengeful Spsun 
Traek'd the marauder's steps in vain. 
These arts, in Indian warfare tried. 
Must save him now hy Greta's side. 



'Twaa then, in hour of utmost need, 

He proved his courage, art, and speed. 

Now slow he stalk'd with stealthy pace, 

Now started foi-th in rapid race, 

Oft doubling back in mazy train, 

To blind the trace the dews retain ; ^ 

Now clombe the rocks projecfing high, 

To baffle the pursuer's eye ; 

Now sought the stream, whose brawling sound 

The echo of his footsteps drown'd. 

But if the forest verge he nears, 

There trample steeds, and glimmer spears ; 

If deeper down the copse he drew. 

He heard the rangere' loud halloo. 

Beating each cover while they came, 

As if to start the sylvan game, 

1 [MS,—" Where Waees in file dew remain,"] 
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'Twaa then — like tiger close beset' 
At every pass with toil and net, 
'Counter'd, where'er he turns hia glare, 
By clashing arms and torches' flare, 
Who meditates, wifh furious hound, 
To burst on hunter, horse, and hound, — " 
'Twas (hen that Bertram's soul arose, 
Prompting to rush upoQ his foes : 
But as that crouching tiger, cow'd 
By brandish'd steel and shouting crowd. 
Retreats beneath the jungle's shroud, 
Bertram suspends his purpose stern. 
And couches in the brake and fern, 
Hiding his face, lest foemen spy 
The sparkle of his swarthy eye.' 



1 [MS,—" And oft hia soul within biiii rose, 

Prompting to rtish upon his fees, 

And oft, lilie tigsr toU-beaet, 

Tint in eeah paaa finds foe and nat," &c.] 

2 [In tlie M8. the stansa ooHoiudea thus: 

" Suapending yet his purpose stern, 
He couch'd him in the brake iind fern; 
Hiding liis face, leat foeman spy 
Tiie sparkle of his swarthy eye."] 

3 After one of tlie recent battles, in wiiioh the Irish rebels 
were defeated, one of their most aotire leaders was found in 
a bog, in which he was immersed ap to the shomlders, while 
his head was oonoeaied by an impending ledge of tnrf. Being 
detected and seized, notwiths tending his precaution, he became 
solicitous to know how his retreat had been discoFCred. " I 
caught," answered the Sntherland Highlander, by whom ha 
was taken, " the sparkle of your eye." Thoso who are aoous- 
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Then Bertram miglit the boai'ing trace 
Of the hold youth who led the chase ; 
Who paused (o hst for every sound, 
Climb'd every height to look around, 
Then rushing on with naked sword, 
Eadi dingle's bosky depths explored. 
'Twas Redmond — by the azure eye ; 
Twaa E«dmond — by the locks that fly 
Disorder'd frim Iiis glowing cheek ; 
Mien, fece, and form, young Eedmond speak. 
A form more active, light, and strong, 
Ne'er shot the ranks of war along ; 
The modest, yet the manly mien, 
Might grace the court of maiden queen ; 
A face more fiur you well might flnd,^ 
For Redmond's knew the sun and wind, 
Nor boasted, from their tinge when free. 
The chai'm of regularity ; 
But eveiy feature had the power 
To aid the expression of the hour ; 

tomed to mark hares upon their form usually discover them 



tbe author Mmsel£ — Ed.] 

3 [Sir Walter Soott oontinaed to be fond of oouramg hacas 
long after he had laid aside all other field-sporty and he used 
to say joEularly, that he had more plansnre in being con- 
sidered nn excetient Jindur, than iu all liis reputation as a 
(TMwew.— Ed.] 
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Whether gay wit, and humour sly, 

Danced laughing in his light-blue eye ; 

Or bended brow, and glauce of fire, 

And kindling cheek, spoke Ei-in's ire ; 

Or soft and aadden'd glances show 

Her ready sympathy with woe ; 

Or in that wayward mood of ntiDd, 

When various feelings are combined, 

When joy aad sorrow mingle near, 

And hope's bright wings are check'd by 

fear. 
And rising doubts keep transport down, 
And anger lends a short-lived frown ; 
In that sti-ange mood which maids approve 
Even when they dare not call it love ; 
With every change his features play'd, 
As aspens show the light and shade.* 



Well Eisingham young Bedmond knew : 
And much he marvell'd that the crew, 
Roused to revenge bold Mortham dead. 
Were by that Mortham's foeman led ; 
For never felt his soul the woe, 
That wails a generous foeman low. 



1 [In the MS. this innigc comes Hfter the line " I 
spressiOD of the hour," and the oonplot slands; 
" And like a flexile aspen play'd 
Altei-iiBtely in light and shade."] 
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Far less that aense of justice strong, 
That wreaks a generous foeman's wrong. 
But small his leisure now to pause ; 
Eedmond is tiret, wliate'ei- the cause: ' 
And twice that Bedmond came so near 
Where Bertram couch'd like hunted deer, 
The very boughs his steps displace, 
Rustled gainst the ruffian's fa«e, 
Who, desperate, twice prepared to start. 
And plunge his da^er in his heart ! 
But Eedmond turn'd a different way, 
And the bent bouglis resumed their sway, 
Aad Bertram held it wise, unseen, 
Deeper to plunge in coppice green. 
Thus, cirded in his coil, the snake. 
When roving hunters beat the brake, 
Watches with red and glistening eye, 
Prepared, if heedless step draw nigh, 
With forked tongue and venom'd fang 
Instant to dart the deadly pang; 
But if the intniders turn aside. 
Away his coils unfolded ghde, 
And through the deep savannah wind. 
Some undisturb'd retreat to find. 



But Bertram, aa he backward drew, 
And heard the loud pursuit renew. 



-" The oliaae ha heads, whats'er the ci 
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And Redmond's hollo on the wind, 
Oft mutter'd ia his savage mind — 
" Redmond O'Neale I were thou and I 
Alone this day's event to try, 
With not a second here to see, 
But the gray cliff and oaken tree, — 
That Toice of thine, that shouts so loud. 
Should ne'er repeat its summons proud ! 
No I nor e'er try its melting power 
Again in maiden's summer bower." 
Eluded, now behind him die, 
Faint and more faint, each hoatUe cry ; 
He stands in Scargill wood alone. 
Nor hears he now a harsher tone 
Than the hoarse cushat's plaintive cry. 
Or Greta's sound that murmurs by ; 
And on the dale, so lone and wild. 
The summer aan in quiet smiled. 



He listen'd long with anxious heart. 
Ear bent to hear, and foot to start,' 
And, while his stretch'd attention glows, 
Refused his weary frame repose. 
Twas silence all — he laid liim down. 
Where purple heath profusely strown. 



" and limbs to atflrt, 

while his stretch'd attention glows 
!e felt his weary frame repose,"] 
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And throatwort with its aaure bell,^ 

And moss and thyme his cushion swell. 

There, spent with toil, he listless eyed 

The course of Greta'a playful tide ; 

Beneath, her bants now edding dun, 

Now hrightly gleaming to the sun, 

As, dancing over rock smd stoae, 

In yellow light her currents shone, 

Matching in hue the favourite gem 

Of Albin's mounlab-diadem. 

Then, tired to watch the current's play. 

He turn'd his weary eyes away, 

To whei-e the bank opposing show'd 

Its huge, square cliffi through shag^ wood.^ 

One, prominent above the rest, 

Rear'd to the sun its pale gray breast ; 

Around its broken summit grew 

The hazel rude, and sable yew ; 

A thousand varied hchens dyed 

Its waste and weather-beaten side, 

And round its ru^ed basis lay. 

By time or tliunder rent away, 

Fragments, that, from ita frontlet torn, 

Were mantled now by verdant thorn. 

1 The Gmipamrfa LaUfoHa, grand throatwort, or Cant«rirary 
bella, grows in profusion upon the beantiflil banks of the 
BiTer Gi^Ui, where itdividas lie manoca of Brignall and Soac- 
gjll, about three miles above Greta Bridge. 

a [MS. " show'd, 
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Such was (lie scene's wild majesty, 
That flil'd stem Bertram's gazing eye.^ 



In sullen mood he lay reclined, 
Revolving, ia his stormy mind, 
The felon deed, the fruitless guilt, 
His patron's blood by treason spilt ; 
A crime, it seem'd, so dire and dread. 
That it had power to wake the dead. 
Then, pondei-ing on his life betray'd ^ 
By Oswald's art to Redmond's blade. 
In treacherous purpose to withhold. 
So seem'd it, Mortbam's promised gold, 
A deep and full revenge he vow'd 
On Redmond, forward, fierce, and proud ; 
Revenge on Wilfrid — on his sire 
Redoubled vengeance, swiit and dire ! — 
If, in such mood, (as legends say, 
And well believed that simple day,) 
The enemy of Man has power 
To profit by the evil hour, 
Here stood a wi-etch, prepared to change 
His soul's redemption for revenge ! ° 



1 [The MS. adds: 

" Yet as he gaaed, he Ml'd to find 
According image touch his miiid."] 
' a [MS—" Then thought he on bis life betray'd."] 

B It ia Agreed by all the writers npon magic oiid viiteheraft, 
that revenge was the most ooxmnon motivB foe the pretended 
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But though his vows, with such a Are 
Of earnest and intense desire 

compaot between Satau and his vasaala. The g ty f 
Reginald Soot has veiy happily stated how auch p n n 

came to root itaelf, not only in tlie minda of th p bli d 
of the judges, but even in tliat of tte poor wretches tl m 
sslvea who were acoosed of soi'eecy, and we ft n fl m 
believers in t^eir own power and their own guilt 

" One sort of auch as are said Ki be wltohe. a 'w n 
which be commonly old, Jiime, blear-eyed, pale f ul and 1 11 
of wriukka; poor, sullen, supei'atitions, or papists, or suoh 
na know no religion; in whose drowsie minda tlie devil hath 
gotten a fiuB aeat ; so as what miacMef, mischance, calamity, 
01 slaughter is brought to pass, they are easily persnaded the 
aame is done by tbemselves, imprinting in their minda an 

earnest and conatant imaginalaon thereof. These go 

fi-om house to bonae, and from door M door, for a pot of milk, 
yest, drink, pottage, or some such relief, without the which 
tbey could hardly live ; neither obtaining for fceir service or 
pains, nor yet by their art, nor yet at the devil's hands, (with 

whom tliej are said to make a perfect and visible bargain,) 
either beauty, money, promotion, wealth, pleasure, honour, 
knov/ledge, learning, or any other benefit whatsoever. 

" It falleth out many a Ume, that neither their necessities 
nor their espeolation is answered or served in those places 
where they beg or borrow, but rather their lewdness is by 
their neighbours reproved. Acd farther, in tract of time tha 
witch waitatb odious and tedious to her neighbours, mid they 
again are despised and desplted of her; so as sometimes she 
curseth one, sjid some^mes another, and that from the mas- 
tar of the lionse, his wife, children, cattle, &o., to the little 
pig tliat heth in ttie stie. Thus, in process of time, they have 
ail displeased her, and she hath wished evil luck unto them 
all,' perhaps witli otii^es and impreoations made in form. 
Doubtless (at length) some of her neighbours die or fall sick, 
or soma of their children are visited with diseases that vex 
tliem strangely, as apoplexies, epilei^ies, convnlsious, hot 
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For vengeance dark and fell, were made,' 
As well miglit reach hell's lowest shade, 
No deeper clouds the grove embrown'd, 
No nether thunders shook the ground ; — 
The demon knew hia vassal's heart, 
And spared temptation's needless art° 



fevers, worme, &e., which, by ignorant parsiits, are suppnaed 
to be the vengeance of witches 

" Tlie ■witch on the other side, expecting har neighbours' 
mischances, iind seeingthings sometimes come to pass aooord- 
iugto her wishes, curses, and in cuntatlons, (for Bodin himself 
confesses, that not above two in a huudreil of their witahmgs 
or wishingB take effect,) being called before a justice, by due 
examination of the oiromnstaucoB, is driven to see her Im- 
preoations aud desires, and her neighbours' harms and losses, 
to concur, and, as it were, to talce effect; and so oonfesseth 
that she (as a goddess) hath brought such things to pass. 
Wherein not only she, but the aecuser, and also the justice, 
are foully deceived and abused, as being, through her con- 
fession, and other oiroamBlances, perawadad (to the iiynryof 
Qod's gimy) that she. hath done, or can do, that which is 
proper only to God himself." — Scot's Dacooei'y of Wilcltcraft. 
LoQd. lese, fol. p. 4, 5. 

I [MS. — " For deep and darli revenge were made. 
As well might icalie hell's lowest shade."] 

s [" Bertram is now nlone ; the Inndscapo around is tfnly 
grand, partially fflurainatsd by Che sua; and we are reminded 
of the scene in The Bobbers, in which somethhig of a similar 
contrast is exhibited between the beauties of external nature 
and the agita^ons of human passion. It is in such pictures 
tliat Mr. Soott delights and excels." — Monthlg Reviem. — One 
is surprised that the reviewer did not quote Milton rather 
tJian Sobiileri 

» The fiend 

Saw undelighted all delight."— Kd.] 
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Oft, mingled with the direful tlieme, 

Camo MortLam's form — Was it a dream ? 

Or had he seen, in vision true, 

That very Mortham whom he slew? 

Or had in living flesh appear'd 

The only man on earth he fear'd? 

To try the mystic cause intent, 

His eyee, that on the cliff were bent, 

Counter'd at once a dazzling glance. 

Like sunbeam flash'd from sword or lance. 

At once he started as for fight, 

But not a foeman was in sight ; ^ 

He heaa'd the cushat's murmur hoarse, 

He heai-d the river's sounding course ; 

The solitary woodlands lay. 

As slumbering in the summer ray. 

He gazed, like lion roused, arouncl, 

Then sunk again upon the ground. 

'Twas but, he thought, some fitful beam. 

Glanced sudden from the sparkling stream ; 

Then plunged him in his gloomy ti'ain 

Of ill-connected thoughts agmn, 

Until a voice behind him cried, 

" Bertram ! well met on Greta side." 



Instant his sword was in his hand, 
Aa instant sunk the ready brand ; 

' [MS. — " Look'd round — no foeman was in siEht."] 
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Yet, dubious still, opposed he stood 

To him that issued fi'om the wood : 

" Guy Denzil I — is it thou ? " he smd ; 

" I>o we two meet in Scargill shade I — 

Stand back a space ! — thy purpose show, 

Whether thou comest as friend or foe. 

Report hath said, that Dehzil's name 

From Eokehy's band was razed with shame."- 

" A sham.e I owe tliat hot (yNeale, 

Who told his knight, in peevish zeal. 

Of my marauding on the clowns 

Of Calverley and Bradford downs.' 



1 The trcwjps of the King, when tliey drat took the field, 
were sb well djacipliaed as conld be expected from circum- 
stances. But as the oircumstanees of Chaflea became less 
favourable, and Ms funds for regularly paying Ms forces 
decreased, habits of military license prevailed among them 
in gi:eater excess. Lacy the player, who served his master 
during the Civil War, brought out, after the Eeetomtion, a 
piece called The Old Troop, in which he seems to haya com- 
memorated soma real in oidents which ooouired in his miUtary 
career. The names of the olficei's of the Troop euffloientiy 
express their habits. We hava Fleaflint Flunder-Mastet^ 
General, Captwn Ferrat-ferm, and Quarter-Master Bum-drop. 
Tha officers of the Troop are in league witb iiieae wortWes, 
and conuive at their plundering the comitiy for a suitable 
share in the booty. All this was undoubtadly drawn from 
the life, which Lacyhadan opportunity to study The moral 
of the whole is comprehended in a rebnlte given to the lieu- 
tenant, whose disorders in the country ace said to pc^udioe 
the King's canae inoi-e than his courage in the tield l ™td 
recompense. The piece is by no means void ol fftroical hu 
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.30 EOKEBY. [canto 

I reck not. In a war to strive, 

Wtere, save the leaders, none can thiive, 

Suits ill my mood ; and better game 

Awaits us both, if tLou'rt the same 

Unscrupiilous, hold Risingham,* 

Who watch'd willi me in midnight dark, 

To snatch a deer from Eokeby-pai-k. 

How think'at thon ? " — " Speak thy purpoae 0( 

I love not mystery or douht." — 



" Then, list. — Not far there Im'k a crew 

Of trusty comrades, stanohand true, 

Glean'd from both factions — Houndheads, freed 

From cant of seimon and of creed ; 

And CaYaliers, whose souls, lite mine, 

Spurn at the' bonds of discipline. 

Wiser, we judge, by dale and wold, 

A warfare of our own to hold, 

Than breathe our last on battle-down, 

For cloak or surplice, mace or crown. 

Our schemes are laid, our purpose set, 

A chief and leader lack we yet. — 

Thou art a wanderer, it is said ; 

For Mortham's death, thy steps waylaid,^ 

Thy head at price — so say our spies. 

Who range the valley in disguise. 
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:;antoiii.] EOKtUr. 

Join then witli us : — though wild debate 
And wrangling rend our infant state, 
Each to an equal loath to how, 
Will yield to chief renown'd as thou." — 



" Even now," thought Bei'tram, " passion-stirj 
I call'd on hell, and hell has heai'd ! '- 
What lack I, vengeance to command," 
But of stanch comrades such a band ? ^ 
This Denzil, vow'd to eveiy evil. 
Might read a lesson to the deviL 
Well, be it so ! each knave and fool 
Shall serve as my revenge's tool." — 
Aloud, '■ I take thy proffer, Guy, 
But tell me where thy comrades lie?" — 
" Not fer fi-om hence," Guy Denzil said ; 
" Descend, and cross the riyer's bed, 
Where rises yonder diff so gi'ey." — 
" Do thou," said Bertram, " laad the way." 
Then mutter'd, "It is best make em^e ; 
Guy Denzil's fiuth was never pure." 
He follow'd down the deep descent. 
Then through the Greta's sti'eams ihey wen 
And, when they reach'd the farther shore, 
They stood the lonely cliff before. 

I [ . . . . " I but half wisli'd 

To see the deviJ, and he's here already." 

Otway.] 

a [MS.—" Whnt lack I my rayenge ti> quench, 

But sooh a Land of comcadea stanch? "] 
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"With wonder Bertram hi^iird witliin 

The flinty rock a murmur'd din ; 

But wlien Guy puU'd tlie wilding spray, 

And brambles, from its base away,' 

He saw, appearing to the air, 

A little entrance, low and square. 

Like opening cell of hermit lone. 

Dark, winding through the living stone. 

Here enter'd Denzil, Bertram here ; 

And loud and louder on their ear. 

As from the bowels of the earth, 

Resounded shouts of boisterous mirth., 

Of old, the cavern atrsut and rude, 

In slaty rock the peasant hew'd ; 

And Brignall's woods, and Scargill's wave. 

E'en now, o'er many a sister cave," 

Wiere, far within the darksome rift. 

The wedge and lever ply their thrift. 

But war had silenced rural trade, 

And the deserted mine was made 

1 [MS.—" But when Qny Denzil pnU'd the spray, 

He saw, forth issuing to tjie air."] 

2 The banks of the Qreta, heiow Rntheiford Bridge, nbonnd 
in seams of grsyiah slate, which are wronght in some places 
W a verj great depBi under ground, tiius forming arUfioial 
onverns, wiiich, when the seam hits been exlmnsted, are grad- 
uaily bidden bj the nnderwood which grows in profneioii 
upon the romantic banks of tlie river. In times of public 
confiiaion, they might be well adapted to the pnrpOsea of 
banditti. 
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!ANro III.] KOKEBY. 

The bMiquet-Iiall and fortress too, 
Of Denzil and Ma desperate crew.— 
There Guilt Ms anxious revel kept ; 
There, on Ma sordid pallet, slept 
Guilt-born Excess, the goblet drain'd 
Still ia Ms slumbering grasp retam'd ; 
Regret was there, Ms eye still cast 
With vain repining on the past; 
Among the feaslers waited near 
Sorrow, and unrepentant Fear, 
And Blasphemy, to frenzy driven, 
With his own crimes reproacMng heaven ; 
While Bertram show'd, amid the crew, 
The Master-Fiend diat Milton drew, 



Harli ! the loud i-evel waies agfun. 

To greet the leader of the tr^n. 

Behold the group by the ptde lamp, 

That struggles with the earthy damp. 

By what strange features Vice hath known, 

To single out and mark her own ! 

Yet some there are, whose brows retain 

Less deeply stamp'd her brand and stain. 

See yon pale stripling ! ' when a boy, 

A mother's pride, a father's joy ! 

' [" We should here have uonoluded onr remarks on llie 
ohamoters of the drama, had not one of its subordmato per- 
sonages been touched with a force of imagination, which ren- 
ders it worthy even of prominent regard aiid attention. The 
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13i EOKBBT. [OANTO III 

Now, 'gainst tte vault's rude walls recliiifid, 

An early image fllb his mind : 

The cottage, once his sire's, he sees,' 

Embower'd upon the banks of Tees ; 

He views sweet Winston's woodland scene, 

And shares the dance on Gainford-green. 

A tear is sprin^g — but the zest 

Of some wild tale, or brutal jest, 

Hath to loud laughter stirr'd tlie rest. 

On him they call, the aptest mate 

For jovial song and merry feat : 

Fast flies hb dream — with dauntless air, 

As one victorious o'er Despair, 

He bids the ruddy cup go round. 

Till sense and sorrow both are drown'd ; 

And soon, in merry wassail, ho,^ 

The Ufe of all their revelry, 

Peals his loud song ! — The muse has found 

Her blosisoms on the wildest ground, 

Mid noxious weeds at random strew'd, 

Themselves all profitless and rude. — 

"With desperate merriment he sung. 

The cavern to the chorus rung ; 

poet has just presented as -with the piotare of a gang of ban- 
ditti, on which he has beetaned some of His most gloomy 
colouring of his powerful pencil. In the midst of this horri- 
ble group, ii dietingOished the exquUilely n9.tntal and inter- 
esting portrait whioh follows; — 

' See yOD pale stripling [' &c." 

Orilical Bmem.'] 
1 [MS. — " And soon the loudest wBasailer he, 
And life of all tbek reveliy."] 
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Tet mingled with his recliless glue 
Kemorse's bitter agony. 



O, Brignall banks are wild and fair, 

And Greta woods are green, 
And you may gather garlands there. 

Would grace a summer queen. 
And as I rode by Dalton-hail, 

Beneath the turrets high, 
A Maiden on the castle wait 

"Was singing merrily, — 

" 0, Brignall banks are &eah and fair. 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I'd rather roye with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen." — 

" If, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with me, 

To leave both lower and town, 
Thou first must guess what life lead we. 

That dwell by dale and down. 
And if thou can^t that riddle read. 

As read full well you may. 
Then to the greenwood shall thou speed, 

Afi blithe as Queen of May."— 

Yet sung she, " Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods ai'e green ; 
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I'd rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen. 



" I read you, by your bugle-horii, 

And by yoTir palfrey good, 
I read you for a Ranger sworn, 

To keep the king's greenwood." — 
" A ranger, lady, winds his horn, 

And 'tis at peep of light ; 
His blast is heard at merry morn, 

And mine at dead of night." — 

Yet sung she, " Brignall banks are fair, 

And Greta woods are gay ; 
I would I were with Edmund there, 

To reign his Queen of May ! 

" With bumish'd brand and musketoon, 

So gallanfly you come, 
I read you for a bold Dragoon, 

That lists the tuck of drum." — 
" I list no more the tuok of drum, 

No more the trumpet tear ; 
But when the beetle sounds his hum. 

My comrades take the spear. 

" And, 1 though Brignall banks be fair, 

And Greta woods be gay. 
Yet mickle must the maiden dare, 

Would reign my Queen of May ! 
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" Miiideii ! a nameless life T lead, 

A nameless death Til die ; 
The fiend, whose lantern lights the mead, 

Were belter mate than 1 1 
And when Pm with my comrades met,^ 

Beneath the greenwood bough, 
What once we were we aU forget, 

Nor think what we are now. 

" Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen." 



When Edmimd ceased his simple song, 
Was silence on the sullen throng, 
Till waked some ruder mate theu' glee 
With note of coarser minstrelsy. 
But, far apeurt, in dark divan, 
Denzil and Bertram many a plan, 
Of import foul and fierce, design'd, 
While still on Bertram's grasping mind 
The wealth of murder'd Mortham hung ; 
Though half he fear'd his daring tongue, 

1 [MS.—" The goblin-lisht on fen or m«ad."l 
a [MS.~" And were I with my tma love set 

Tinder the greenwood bongh, 
What once I whs she mast forget, 

Nor ttiink what I am now."! 
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When it should give his wishes birlh,' 
Might raise a spectre from the earth! 

XIX. 

At length his wondrous tale he told : 
When, scornful, smiled hia comrade bold ; 
For, train'd in license of a court, 
Religion's self was DenBil'a sport ; 
Then judge in what contempt he held 
The visionary tales of eld ! 
Hia awe for Bertram scarce repress'd 
The unbeheyer's sneering jest. 
" 'Twere hai-d," he said, " for sage or seer,' 
To spell the subject of your fear ; 
Nor do I boast the art renown'd, 
Vision and omen to expound. 
Tet, faith if I must needs afford 
To spectre watching treasured hoard. 
As bandog keeps his master's roof, 
Bidding the plunderer stand aloof. 
This doubt remains — thy goblin gaunt 
Hath chosen ill his ghostly haunt ; 
For why his guard on Mortham hold, 
Wlen Rokeby castle hath the gold 



[MS.- 


'' givf 


! the project birth."! 


[MS.- 




hard, my friend,' he Baid, ' ti 




The morning vision tliat jou teil ; 




Nor am I 


seer, for art reiiown'd, 




Dm-lc dreams sua omana to expound. 




Yet, if mj 


rfaitli I must afford,' "&o.] 
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Thy patron won on Indian soil/ 
By stealth, by piracy, and spoil ? 



At this he paused — for angry shame 

Lower'd on the brow of Eisiugham. 

He blush'd to tJiink, that h^ should seem 

Aasertor of an airy dream, 

And gave hia wrath another theme. 

"Denzil," he says, "though lowly laid, 

"Wrong not the memory of the dead ; 

For, while he lived, at Mortham's look 

Thy very soul, Guy Denzil, shook 1 

And when he tax'd thy breach of word 

To yon fair Itee of Allenford, 

I saw thee crouch like chasten'd honnd,^ 

"Whose back the huntsinan's lash hath found. 

Nor dare to call his foreign wealth 

The spoil of piracy or stealth ; 

He won it bravely witii his brand. 

When Spsun waged warfare with our land." 

» [MS. " hath his gold, 

The gold he won on Indian soil."] 

2 [MS. " like rated hound."] 

S There naa a short war with Spain in 1626-8, which will 
be found to agree pretty well with tlie chronology of the 
poem. Bnt probably Berd'am held an opLiiiott very oomnion 
lunong tbe niariljme heroes of the age, that '^ there waa no 
peace beyond the Line." Tha Spanish guarda-coalai were 
constantly employed in aggreaaioiis upon the trade and sot- 
tleiuents of the English and French ; and by their own eever- 
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140 ROKHBY. [0A^ 

Mark, too — I brook no idle jeer, 
Nor couple Bertram's name with fear ; 
Mine is but half the demon's lot, 
For I believe, but (remble not. — 
Enough of tbis. — Say, why this hoard 
Thou deem'st at Eokeby castle stored ; 
Or think'st that MoilJiam would bestow 
His treasure with his faction's foe ? " 

XXI. 

Soon quench'd was Deozil's ill-timed mirt 

Rather ho would have seen tie earth 

Give to ten thousand spectres birth, 

Than venture to awake to flame 

The deadly wrath of Risingham, 

Submiss he answer'd, — " Mortham's mind 

Thou know'sf , (o joy was ill inclined. 

In youth, 'tis said, a gallant free, 

A lusty reveller was he ; 

But since return'd from over sea, 

A sullen and a silent mood 

Hath numb'd the current of his blood. 

Hence he refused each kindly call 

To Rokeby's hospitable hall. 



mes,gaveca(iiniint]ie3ysCeiii of buccaneering, at first !idi>pt«< 
in eelf-defenoe and retaliation, and aflfirwaids perBevered ii 
from habit and thirst of plunder. 

1 [MS.— " DanziFa mood of mirtlij 

HBHOuldhaveralherseen the earth, &(;."] 
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And our stout knight, at dawn of morn 

Who loved to hear the hugle-horn, 

Nor less, ivhen eve his oaks embrown'd, 

To see the ruddy cup go round, 

Took umhrage that a fi-iend so near 

Eefiiaed to share his chase and cheer ; 

Thus did the kindred barons jar. 

Ere they divided in the war. 

Yet, trust toe, friend, Matilda fair 

Of Mortham's wealth is destined heir,"— 



" Destined to her ! to yon slight maid ! 
The prize my life had wellnigh paid, 
When 'gainst Laroche, by Cayo's wave, 
I fought my patron's wealth to save ! — ' 
Denzil, I knew him long, yet ne'er 
Knew him Ihat joyous cavalier, 
Whom youthful friends and early fame 
Call'd soul of gallantry and game. 
A moody man, he sought our crew, 
Desperate and dark, whom no one knew ; 
And rose, as men with us must rise, 
By scorning life and all its ties. 
On each adventure rasli he roved, 
As danger for itself he loved ; 
On his sad brow nor mirth nor wine 
Could e'er one wrinkled knot untwine ; 

1 [Ths MS. has iiol this couplet.] 
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142 BOKEBY. [c.l^ 

Til was the omen if he smiled, 
For 'twas in peril stem aad wild ; 
But when he laugh'd, each luckless mate 
Might hold our fortune desperate.^ 
Foremost he fought in eyery broil, 
Then scoi-nflil tm-n'd him fi-om the spoil ; 
Nay, often strove to bar the way 
Between hia comrades and their prey ; 
Preaching, even then, to such as we. 
Hot with our dear-bought victory, 
Of mercy and humanity. 

XXIII. 

" I loved him well— His fearless part. 
His gallant leading, won my heart. 
And after each victorious fight, 
'Twas I that wrangled for hia right,' 
Eedeem'd his portion of the prey 
That greedier mates had torn away : 
In field and storm thrice saved hia life. 
And once amid our comrades' strife. — ^ 



i [" There was a laughing de?il ia his sneer, 
That raised emotiona both of rage and fear; 
And where his frown of hati-ed darkly fall, 
Hope withermg fled— and Mercj aigh'd farewell." 

Bybob's Worh$, vol. is. p. 2J2.] 
2 [MS.—" And when ! ^^ I bloody fight was done, 

I wrangled for tha share he won."} 
s The laws of the Buooaiisars, and their suooesaore fJie 
Pirates, howayer aevecs snd equitable, were, like other laws, 
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CASTfi III,] ROKEBY. 143 

Yes, I have loved thee! Well hath proved 

My toil, ray danger, how I loved ! 

Yet will I moum no more thy fate, 

Ingrate in life, in death ingrate, 

Kise if thou canst ! " he look'd around, 

And sternly stamp'd upon the ground — 

often aot aside by the stronger party. Tlieir quan-als about 
the division of the spoil fill their history, and they as fi'e- 
qoently aroae out of mere frolic, or the tyrannicftl humovu' of 
their chiefs. An anecdote of Teaoh (called Blaokbeard) 
shows that their habitual indifference for human life extended 
to their oonipanions, as well as their enemies and captives. 

"One night, drinking in his cabin with Hauds,the pilot, 
and another man, Blaokbeard, without any prOTocation, pri- 
vately draws out s, small pair of pistols, and ooeks them 
under the table, which, being perceived by ttie man, lie with- 
drew upon deck leaving Hands, the pilol^ and t^e captain 
together. When the pistols were ready, he blew out the can- 
dles, and, ci'OsBJng his hands, discharged them at his company. 
Hknds, the master, wb£ shot through the knee, and lamed for 
life! the other pistol did no exeoutioii."— JoHsaoN's Biitory 
ofPinUes. Lond. 1724, 8va. vol. i. p. 8fi. 

Another anecdota of this worthy may be also men^oned. 
" The hero of whom we are writing was thoroughly aoooni- 
plished this way, and some of his tVolios of wickedness were 
so extravagant, as if he aimed at making his men believe ha 
was a devil Incarnate ; for, being one day at sea, and a little 
flushed with drink, ' Come,' says he, • let us make a liell of 
our own, and try how long we can bear it.' Accordingly, 
he, with two or three others, went down into the hold, and, 
closing up all the hatches, filled several pots full of brimstone 
and other combustible matter, and set it on Are, and so con- 
Mnued till they were almost suffocated, whan some of the 
men ciled out for tur. At length he opened iiie hatches, not 
a iitUe pleased that he held out the longest."— ,/iiii. p. BO. 
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" Rise, with thy bearing proud and high, 
Even as this mom it met mine eye, 
And giye me, if (ton darest, the he ! " 
He paused — then, calm and passion -freed, 
Bade Denzil with his tale proceed. 

XXIV. 

" Bertram, to thee I need not tell, 
What tliou hast cause to wot so well,' 
How Superstition's nets were twined 
Around the Lord of Mortham's mind ; ^ 
But since he drove thee from his tower, 
A maid he found in Greta's bower. 
Whose speech, like David's harp, had sway. 
To charm his evil fiend away. 
I know not if her features moved 
Remembrance of the wife he loved ; 
But he would gaze upon her eye, 
Till his mood sofEen'd fa a sigh. 
He, whom no living mortal sought 
To question of his secret thought. 
Now every thought and care confess'd 
To his fair niece's faithful breast ; 
Nor was there aught of rich and rare. 
In earth, in ocean, or in air, 
But it must deck Matilda's hair. 



» fMS,— " To thee, my fnaiid, 1 need not tell, 

What thou hast cause to Tcrvia so well."] 
s [Mo. — " Around thy captam'a moody mind."] 
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Her love still bound him unto life ; ' 
But then awoke the civil strife, 
And menials bore, by his commands, 
Thi-ee coffers, with tlieir h-on bands. 
From Mortham's vault, at midnight deep. 
To her lone bower in Eokeby-Eeep, 
Ponderous with gold and plate of pride,^ 
His gift, if he in battle died." — 



" Then Denzil, as I goess, lays train, 
These iron-handed chests to gain ; 
Else, wherefore should he hover hei-e,^ 
Where mtuay a peril wails him neax. 
For all his feats of war and peace, 
For plunder'd boors, and harts of greese ? ' 
Since through the hamlets as he fared, 
What hearth lias Guy's marauding- spared, 
Or where the chase that hath not iTJog ° 
With Denzifs how, at midnight strung? " 

1 [MS.—" Bnt it must be Matilihi's share. 

This, too, sUll boniid him nnto life."] 

2 [MS. — " From a, atcong vtLult in Mortham tower, 

la saciet to MACllda's bover, 

PonderoQS with, ore nnd gems of pido."] 
» [MS.—" Then maj I guaas thou hast soma ttoin, 

These iron-bnndeil oliesta to gflin; 

Else, why should Denzil hoTer hare."] 
4 Deer in aeaBOn. 
t [MS.-— " that doth not know 

The niidaiKht olang of Dentil's bow. 

—I hold my sport," &o.] 
VOL. IT, 10 
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" I (lold my wont — my rangers go, 
Even now to track a milk-white doe.' 
By Eokeby-hall she takes her lair, 
In Greta wood elie harbours ffur, 
And when my huntsman marks her way, 
"What think'st thou, Bertram, of the prey ? 



' " Immediately afler supper, the Imntscoim should go to 

to the msBter of the game's chamber, to know in what quar- 
ter he deterniineth to hunt the day following, that he may 
know his own quarter ; that donB, he may go to bed, to the 
end that he may rise the earlier iu ths morning, according to 
the time and eeason, and according to the place wliere tie 
must hunt: tJien when he is up and xeady, let him diinke a 
good dranght, and fetch his hound to malse him hreake his 
fast a little; and let him not forget to fill his bottal wilh good 
wine: that done, let him take n little ilnegar into the palme 
of his hand, cjid put it in the nostrils of his hound, for to 
make him snulle, to the end his scent may be the parfeoter, 

then let him go to the wood When the huntsman par- 

oeiveth that it is time to begin to beat, let him put hia hound 
before him, and beat the ontsides of springs or thickets ; 
and if he find an hart or deer that likes him, let him mark 
well whether it be fresh or not^ which he may know as well 

by the moner of his hounds drawing, as also by the eye 

When he hath well considered what mauar of hart it may he, 
and hath marked every thing to judge by, then let him draw 
till he come to the oonert where he is gone to; and let him 
harbour him if he can, still marking all his tokens, as well 
by the slot as by the entries, fojles, or suchlike. That done, 
let hijn plash or bmse down small twigges, some aloft and 
some below, as the art raquirath, and therewiBiail, whilast 

ring walkes twice or thrice about the wood." — TlieNotUArt 
of Veaerie or Bwiliag. Lond. 1811, 4to. p. 76, 77. 
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Were Eokeby's daughter in our power, 
"We rate her ransom at her dower." — 



" Tis well ! — there's vengeance in the thougb 

Matilda ia by Wilfrid sought ; 

And hot-brain'd Redmond, too, 'tis said. 

Pays lover's homage to the maid. 

Bertram she scom'd — If met by chance, 

She ttina'd from me her shuddei'ing glance, 

Like a nice dame, that will not brook 

On what she hates and loathes to look ; 

She told to JMortham she could ne'er 

Behold me without secret fear, 

Foreboding evil : — She may rue 

To find her prophecy fall true I — 

The war has weeded Eokehy's tr^n, 

Few followers in his halls remain ; 

If thy scheme miss, then, brief and bold, 

We are enow to storm the hold ; 

Bear off the plunder, and the dame, 

And leave the eastle all in flame." — - 



" Still art thou Valour's venturous son 1 

Tet ponder first the risk to run ; 

The menials of the castle, true,* 

And stubborn to their charge, though few ; 



n to thsir charge, and ti'ue."] 
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■ The wall to scale — the moat to cross— 

The wielset-gi-ate — the inner fosse." 

— " Fool ! if we blench for toys hke these, 
On what fair guerdon can we seize ? ' 
Our hardiest venture, to explore 
Some wretched peasant's fenceless door, 
And the best prize we bear away, 
The earnings of his sordid day." — 
" A while thy hasty taunt forbear ; 
In sight of road more sure and fair, 
Thou wouldst not choose, in blindfold wrath, 
Or wantonness, a desperate path ? 
List, then ; — for vantage or assault, 
From gUded vane to dungeon-vault. 
Each pass of Eokeby-house I know: 
There is one postern, dark and low, 
That issues at a secret spot,' 
By most neglected or forgot. 
Now, could a spial of our trwn 
On fair pretoxt admittance gain. 
That sflOy-port might be unbarr'd : 
Then, vain were battlement and ward! "— 



" Now speak'st thou well ; — to me the si 
If force or ai't shall urge the game ; 
Indifferent, if like fox I wind," 
Or spring hke tiger on the hincl. — 

I [MS.—" What prize of vantage shnli we seiM 
a [MS.—" That issues level with tlie moat."! 
8 [MS.—" I oare not if a fox I wind."] 
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But, iiHck ! our merry-mcQ so ga; 
Troll forth another voundelaj,"— 



" A weaiy lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine 1 
To pull the thorn thy brow to bridd, 

Aud press the rue for wine ! 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien,^ 

A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Liacoln green, — 

No more of me you. knew. 

My love ! 
No more of me you knew. 

" This mom is merry June, I trow, 

The i-ose is budding fain ; 
But she shall bloom in winter snow, 

El* we two meet again." 
He tum'd hia charger as he spake, 

Upon the river shore,* 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 

Said, " Adieu for evermore, 
My love ! 
And adieu for evermore." — * 

' [MS. " oar merry-men again 

Are frnlickiug in blitha&ome Bti'^n."] 
2 [MS. — " A iKughing eye, a dauntless mien."] 

I Greta ) 
a [MS.-"Upon the \ ^^^^^ j sliore."] 

^ The Inst verse of tliis song is taken from the fragment o. 
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■■ What youth is tliis, your band a 
The best for minstreisy and song ; 



an old Scottish ballad, of which I only reoollsct«d two verEas 
when the flret edition of Eoketiy waa published. Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan kindly pointed out to me an auHte oopy of this 
beantiful song, wMch seems to express the fortuiiea of some 
follower of the Stuart family ;— 

" It was a' for onv rightful kiug 

That we laft fair Sootlitnd's strand, 

It was a' for oui- rightful king 

That we e'er snw fnah land, 
My dear, 



" Now all is done that man can do 

And all is done in vain I 

My love i my native iHJid, adieu ! 



" He turii'd him rauud and right about, 
All on the Irish shore, 
Ho gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
With, Adieu for evermore, 

My deail 
Adieu for evermore! 

" Ths soldier fi'ae the war returns, 
And the merchant frae the main, 
But I ha« parted w!' my love. 
And ne'er to meet again, 

My dear, 
And ne'er to meet again. 
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In his wild notes seem aptly met 
A strain of pleasure and regret." — 
" Edmiind of Winston is his name ; 
The hamlet sounded with, the fsime 
Of early hopes his childhood gave, — 
Now center'd aO in Brignall cave ! 
I watch liim well — his wayward course 
Shows oft a tincture of remorse. 
Some early love-shaft grazed his heart,* 
And oft the scar will ache and smart. 
Tet is he useful ; — of the rest, 
By fits, the darling and the jest, 
His hai-p, his story, and his lay, 
Oft aid the idle hours away : ' 
"When unemploy'd, each fiery mate 
Is ripe for mutinous debate. 
He tuned his strings e'en now — again 
He walces them, with a blither strain." 



AUen-a-Dale has no fagot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
" When day is gone and night is oome, 
And a' ata bona' to sleep, 
I think on them that's fex awa 
Tha lee-l!ui|; night, and weep, 
My dear. 
The lee-lang night, and weep." 

'[MS, — r'a^jM^i'-t."] 

2 [MS, — " Oft helps Uie weary night away,"] 
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AJlen-a-Dale has no fleece for tlie spinning, 
Yet Allen-a-Daie has red gold for tlie winning. 
Come, read me my riddle ! come, hearken my 

tale! 
And tell me the craft of hold Allen-a-Dale, 

The Baron of Havensworth ^ prances ia pride. 
And he views his domains upon Arkindale side. 
The mere for his net, and the land for his game, 
The chase for the wild, and the park for the tame ; 
Tet the flsh of the lake, aad the deer of the vale, 
Are less free lo Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale ! 

Allen-a-Dale was ne'er belted a knight, 
Though his spur be as sharp, and his hiade be as 

bright ; 
Allen-a Dale is no baron or lord, 
Tet twenty tall yeomen ^ will (h-aw at his word ; 
And tlie best of our nobles his bonnet will vail. 
Who at Eere-cross * on Stanmore meets Allen-a- 
Dale. 



1 Th9 tulas of Ravansworth Castla stand in the North 
Eiding of Torkahira, about three mllaa from tha town of 
Kelunondi nnd ndjoiaing to tha wasta callad the Forest of 
ArkingaJth. It belonged oi'lginally to ttie powei'fnl family 
of Fita-Hngh, from whom it paaaed to the Lords Dsore of the 
SoaCfa. 
9 [MS.—" Bnt a score of good fellows," &o.] 
This is a friigment of an old oi'oss, with its pediment^ snr- 
connded by an inti-enchment, npon Uie vary summit of the 
a small house of entertainment 
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Alleii-a-Dale to his wooing is come ; 

The mother, she ask'd of his household and 

home: 
"Though the castle of liicliniond stands fair on 

the hill, 
My haU," quoth bold AUen, "shows gallanter 

still; 
'Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so 

And with all its bright spangles !" said Allen-a- 
Dale. 

The father was steel, and the mother was stone ; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him be 

callad the SpiitnL It is oalletl Rare-Cross, w Eee-Cross, of 
which Holinslied gives as the foilowing esplawation : — 

" At lengtli a peaue was oonoluded betwlitt the two Itings 
vnder these oouditious, that MtUoolme should eigoj that part 
cfNorUiumberland which lietU betwixt Tweed, Cumberland, 
and Stninmore, and doo homage to the Kinge of England for 
tiie same. In tlie midst of SCuinniore there shall he a orosse 
set up, with the Kiage of England's imaga on the one sido, 
and the Kinge of Seotlimd'e on the other, to signifie tha,t one 
is mareb to England, and the other to Scotland. This orosse 
wns called the Eoi-eirase, that is, the cross of the Kinge."— 
HoLiHSHEU. Lond. 180S, 4to. v. 280. 

HoiinBhed'a sola authority seems to have been Boethina. 
Btit it ia nob improbable that his account maj he the true 
one, although the cironmstance does not occur in Winfonn's 
Chronicle. The situation of the cross, and the pains taken 
to defend it, seem to indicate that it was intended for a land- 
mark of importance. 
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But loud, on the morrow, their wail and tlieii' 

He had iaugh'd on the lass with his bonny black 

eye, 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale, 
And the youth it was told by was Allcn-a-Da)e ! 



" Thou see'st that, whether sad or gay, 
Lo¥e mingles ever in his lay. 
But when his boyish wayward lit 
la o'er, he hath address and wit ; 
O ! 'tis a bi-ain of fire, can ape 
Each dialect, each various shape." — 
" Nay, then, to aid thy project, Guy — 
Soft ! who comes hei-e ? " — " My trusty spy. 
Speak, Hamlin ! hast thou lodged our deer ? " — ^ 
'' I have — but two fair stags are near. 

1 The duty of the rimger, or priolier, was first to lodge, oi 
harbour the deer; i. 6. to disoovei- his retreat, as deacribed al 
length in note, p. 152, and than to make his report to his 

" Before the King I come report to make, 

Tlien hushl ond peace for noble Triatrame's salte . . . 

My hound did stick, and seem'd to Tent some beast. 
I held him short, and drawing after him, 
I might behold the hart was feeding trymj 
His head was high, and large in each degree, 
Well panlmed eke, and seem'il full sound to be. 
Of colour bromie, he beareth eight and tanne. 
Of stately height, and long he seemed then. 
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I watch'd her, as she slowly stray'd 
From Eglistone up Thorsgill glade ; 
But Wilfrid Wycliffe sought her side, 
And then young Eedmond, in his pride. 
Shot down to meet them on their way : 
Much, as it seem'd, was theirs to say : 
There's time to pitch both toil and net, 
Before their path he homeward set." 
A hurried and a whisper'd speech 
Did Bertram's will to Deneil teach ; 
Who, turning to the robber band, 
Bade four, the bravest, take the brand. 

His beEun sBSin'd grout, in good propoi-tion lad, 
Well barfed and round, well peai'led neare his head. 
He seemed fayis tweene blacke and beviie brounds. 
He Eeemes well fed by dl the signeB I foniid. 
For wlian I had well marked him with eye, 
I etept aside, to watoh wheifl he would lya. 
And when I had so waytad full an houre. 
That he might be at layre and in his hours, 
I oast about to harbour him &H sure ; 
My hound by sent did me thereof assure . . . 
" Then if he ast what slot or yiew I Ibund, 
I say the slot or view was long on ground ; 
The toes ware great, the joynt bones round and short, 
The Ehinne bones large, the dew-claws close in port; 
Short ioynted was he, hollow-footed eke, 

m AH of FmeWe, at ™pra, p. 97. 
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CANTO POUETH. 



When Denmaa-k's raven soar'd on high, 
Triumphant through Noj-thumbriau sky. 
Till, hovering near, her fatal cnMtk 
Bade Reged's Britons dread the yoke,'- 



1 Abont the year of God 866, tie DanflE, under thcii- cele- 
brotad leadBi-s Inguac (more properly Agnar) and Hubba, 
SODS, it is s^d, of tbit stUl more celebrated Begnar Lodbi'og, 
inTKded HorUjomberland, brinpng with ttiem the magioal 
standard, eo often mentioned in poetry, efllled Reawek, or 
Kumfaii, from its bearing the figure of a raTeii :— 
" Wrought hy the sisters of the Danish Mng, 
Of fuiioua Ivar in a midnight bout; 
While the siok moon, at their enchanted song 
Wmpt in pale tampsBt, labour'd through tha clouds, 
The demons of destruoUon then, they say, 
Were nil abroad, and mixuig with the woof 
Their baletHil power; The sisters ever sung, ' 
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And the broad shadow of her wing 
Blacken'd each catai-aet and spring, 
Where Tees in tumult leaves his source, - 
Thundering o'er Caldron and High-Poree ; ^ 
Beneath the shade the Northmen came, 
Fix'd on each vale a Runic name,' 

began to colonise, establishing a kind of oapitnl at York, 
from wliich they spreiul their coiiquestB and inonrsiona in 
every direction. Staninoi'e, which divides the monnlains of 
■Westmoreland and Cnmberiand, was probably the boundary 
of the Danish Idngdom in that dh^otion. The district to the 
west, knowQ in ancient British liistory by the name of Eeged, 
had never l>een oonquered by the Saxous, and continued to 
maintain a preoatloua independence until it was ceded to 
Maioolm, King of Scots, by Wiiham the Conqueioi', prabably 
on account of its similarity in ienguage imd manners to tlie 
neighbouring British kingdom of Strath-Clyde. 

Upon the extent and dm'ation of the Danish sovereignty in 
Northumberland, Iha curious may consult the various authoi^ 
ides quoted in the Gesta el Vaiigia Dwiorum exira Dantom, 
torn. ii. p. 40. Tbe most powerful of (heir Sorthumbrian 
leaders seems to have been Jvur, culled, from the extent of 
liis conquests, Wi^caa, tliat is, The Slider. 

1 The Teas rises about the skirts of Crossfell, and fivlls ever 
the cataracts named in the text before it leaves the mcun- 
tiune which divide the North-Riding firan Oumbedaud. 
High-Foroe is sevenly-flve feet in height. 

"Thelieathen Danes have leftssveral traces of their re- 
ligion in the upper part of Teesdale. Balder-garth, which 
darivas its name fmm the unfoHunate son of Odin, is a tract 
of waste land on the veij ridge of Stanmore ; and a biirok, 
which falls into tha Tees near Barnard Castle, is named after 
the sama deity. A Held upon the banks of the Tees is also 
termed Woden-Croft, fi-om the supreme deily of the Edda. 
Thorsgili, of which a description is attempted in stnnia ii., is 
a benuUful httie brook and dell, lunaiDg up behind the ruins 
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E«ar'd high tlieir altar's ru^ed afone, 
And gave theii- Gods the land they won. 
Then, Balder, one bleak garth was thine, 
And one aweet brooklet's silver line. 
And "Woden's Croft did title gain 
From the stern Father of the Slain ; 
But to the Monarch of the Mace, 
That held in fight the foreraost place. 
To Odin's son, and Sifia's spouse, 
Near Stratforth high they paid their vows, 
Semember'd Thoi-'s yictorious fame, 
And gave the dell the Thunderer's name. 



Yet Scald or Kemper err'd, I ween, 
Who gave that soft and quiet scene, 
With all its varied light and shade, 
And every little sunny glade, 
And the blithe brook that strolls along 
Its pebbled bed with summer song, 

of Eglistone Abb«y. Thot waa the Heroulea of the Scandi- 
navian mythology, a dreadful giimt-qtieller, and in Cliat 
capacity Uie champion of the gods, and the defender of Ab- 
gard, the northern Olympus, against the freqnent attfloics of 
the inhahitants of Jotunhem. There la an old poem in the 
Edda of Stenmnd, called the Song of Thrym, ■which turns 
upon the loss and recovery of the Mace, or Hammer, which 
v>3 Thor's principal weapon, aad on which much of his 
poner seems to bxwe depended. It may be read tfi great 
advantage in a vei'sion equally spuited and literal, amongUie 
Miscelkneons TranslaUooB and Poems of the HonoorabEe 
William Herbert. 
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To the grim God of blood and scar, 
The grisly King of Northern War. 
0, better were its banks assign'd 
To spirifa of a gentler kind ! 
For where the tliicket^roups recede, 
And the rath primrose decks the mead,' 
The velvet grass seems carpet meet 
For the light fairies' lively feet. 
Yon tufted knoll, with daisies strowB, 
Might make proud Oberon a throne. 
While, hidden in the thicket nigh, 
Puck should brood o'er his frolic sly ; 
And where profuse the wood-vetch clingi 
Eound ash and elm, in verdant rings, 
Its pale and azu re-pea cill'd flower 
Should canopy Tikmia's bower. 



Here rise no elite the vale to shade ; 

But, skirling every sunny glade. 

In lair variety of green 

The woodland lends its sylvan screen. 

Hoary, yet haughty, frowns the oak, 

Its boughs by weight of ages broke ; 

Aud towers erect, in sable spire. 

The pine-tree scathed by lightning-fire ; 

1 [MS. — " The early piimrose decks iha maad. 
And the sliott velvet grass seems meet 
For the light tliicies' frolic feel."] 
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The drooping aah find, birch, between, 
Hang their fair tresses o'er the green. 
And all beneath, at random grow 
Each coppice dwarf of varied show. 
Or, round the stems profusely twined, 
Fling summer odours on the wind. 
Such varied group Urbino's hand 
Round Him of Tarsus nobly plann'd. 
What time he bade proud Athena own 
On Mar's Mount the God Unknown ! 
Then gray Philosophy stood nigh. 
Though bent by age, in spirit high : 
There rose the scar-seam'd veteran's spear. 
There Grecian Beauty bent to hear, 
While Childhood at her foot was placed, 
Or clung delighted to her waist. 



" And rest we here," Matilda said. 
And sat her in ihe vai-ying shade. 
" Clhance-met, we well may steal an hour 
To friendship due from fortune's power. 
Thou, Wilfrid, ever kind, must lend 
Thy counsel to thy sister-friend ; 
And, Eedmond, thou, at my behest, 
No farther urge liy desperate 'quest. 
For to my care a charge is left, 
Dangerous to one of aid bereft, 
"Wellnigh an orphan, and alone. 
Captive her sire, her house o'erthrown." 
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"WUfMd, with wonted kindness graced. 
Beside her on the tarf she placed ; 
Then paused, with downcast look and eye, 
Nor bade young Redmond seat him nigh. 
Her conscious difB.dence he saw. 
Drew backward as in modest awe, 
And sat a little apace removed, 
Unmark'd to gaze on her he loved. 



Wreathed in its dark-bn>wii rings, her hiiir 
Half hid Matilda's forehead fair. 
Half hid and half reveal'd io view 
Her full dark eye of hazel hue. 
The rose, with faint and feeble streak. 
So slightly tinged the maiden's cheek, 
That you had said her hue was pale ; ' 
But if she fiiced the summer gale. 
Or spoke, or sung, or quicker moved, 
Or heard the praise of those she loved. 
Or when of interest was express'd ^ 
Aught that waked feeling io her breast, 
The mantling blood in ready play 
Bivall'd the blush of rising day. 

'[MS.— "Thstyouhfidsaidheroheak was pale; 
But if she faced the morning gale, 
Or longer spoke, or qnicker moved."] 

5 [MS.~" Or aught of interest was expieas'd 
That waked a feeling in her breast, 

The mantling blood, { ^ l^Z^^!y.'T'' 
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There was a soft and pensive gra«e, 

A cast of thought upon her face, 

That suited well the forehead high, 

The eyelash dark, and downcast eye ; 

The mild expression spoke a mind 

In duty firm, composed, resign'd ; — 

'Tis that which Roman ait has given, 

To mark their maiden Queen of Heaven. 

In hours of sport, that mood gave way ^ 

To Fancy's light and frohc play ; 

And when the dance, or tale, or song, 

In harmless mirth sped time along. 

Full ofl her doting sire would call 

His Maud the merriest of them all. 

But days of war, and civil crime, 

AUow'd but ill such festal time, 

And her soft pensiveness of brow 

Had deepen'd into sadness now. 

In Mtu^ton field her father la'en, 

Her friends dispersed, brave Mortham slain, 

While every ill her soul foretold, 

Prom Oswald's thirst of power and gold. 

And boding thoughts that she must part 

With a soft vision of her heart, — ' 

' [MS. — " In liMjug hours the mood gave way 
To Fancy's !i^t and frolic pldj, 
When the bliUie dance, or tale, at song, 
In harmless mirth Eped dme along, 
When oft her doting aire ivonld call 
Hie Maudlin mertiest of them !ill."] 
2 [MS.—" With a soft vision of her heart, 

That- stole its sent, ere yet she know 
Tho guard to early passion duo."] 
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All lower'd around the lovely maid, 
To darken her Rejection's shade. 



"Who has not heard — while Erin yet 
Strove 'gainst the Saxon's iran bit — 
Who has not heard how brave O'Neale 
In English blood imbrued his steel,-' 

1 Tlie O'Nefile lieie meant, for more than one Bucoeededto 
the chiettainehip durinj; the reign of Elizabeth, was Hugh, 
the grandson of Oon O'Neale, onlled Ooii Bscco, or the Lome. 
Hia father, Matthew O'Kelly, wns illegitimate, and, E)emg the 
Bon of a blacksmith's wife, was usnally oslled Matthaw the 
Blacksmith. His father, nevertheless, destined Ms succession 
to him; and he was creal«d, by Elizabeth, Bnron of Dungan- 
non. Upon the death of Con Baooo, this Matthew wns sl^n 
by his brotliar. Hugh narrowly escaped the same ftite, and 
-was protected by the English. 8hane O'Neale, his uncle, 
called Shane Dymaa, was succeeded by Twiough Lynogh 
O'Neale; after whose death Hugh, having nssnroed the chief- 
tainship, became nearly as formidable to the English as any 
by whom it had bean possessed. He rebelled repeatedly, and 
as often made aubmissiona, of which It was usually a oondi- 
tjon tlvat he ahonld not any longer assume the tltleofO'Nenlei 
in lieu of which lie was created Earl of Tyrona. But this 
condition he nsTcr observed longer than until the pressure of 
superior force was withdrawn. His baffling the gallant Earl 
of Esaei in tlie field, and overreaching him iu a treaty, was 
the iifdnotinn to that nobleman's tragedy. Lord Mountjoy 

Ijll the suooession of James, to wliom be made personal aub- 
mission, and was received with oivilitj at court. Yet, accoi'd 
ing to Morrison, " no respect to him could oontaine many 
weoman in those parts, who had lost husbands and children 
iu the Irisli warraa, tiorn fin^g dnrt and stones at the earle 
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Against St. George's cross blazed tigli 

The banners of his Tanistry, 

To fiery Essex gave the foil, 

And reign'd a prince on Ulster's soil ? 

But chief arose his victor pride, 

When that brave Marshal fought and died/ 

And Avon-Duff to ocean bore 

His billows red with Saxon gore, 

Twas first in that disastrous fight, 

Eokehy and Morthani proved their might.^ 

There had they fallen amongst the rest, 

But pity touch'd a chieftain's hreast ; 

The Tanist he to great O'Neale j ^ 

He check'd his followers' bloody zeal, 

To quarter took the kinsmen bold, 

And bore them to his mountain-hold, 



as he passed, and IX-ora teuiling him with bitlec words) yea, 
wbeii Uie earle hsil been nt court, and there obCaining Ms 
Duyestie's direction for bis pardon and performance of all 
conditions promised him hy the Lord Mounyoy, was alxrat 
September to retume, bee dHrst not pass by those parts with- 
out direetion to the shiriffea, to aoniey him with troopes of 
horse from ploos to place, till he was safely imbarked and 
put to sea. ftw Ireland." — -lUnerary, p. 269. 
1 [See Appendix, Note F.] 
s [MS, — " And, by the deep-resounding More, 

The English veterans heap'd the shore. 

It was in that disastrons Rght 

That Eokeby proved his youthful j . . „, 

Eolieby and Morthara proved tlieir i ""e"'- 1 
' [MS. — " A kinsman near to great O'Naale."] 
[See Appendix, Note 0.] 
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Gave them each sylvan joy to know, 
SUe¥e-Donard's cliffs and woods could show,' 
Shared with them Eria'a festal cheer, 
Show'd them the chase of wolf and deer, 
And, when a titling lime was come, 
Safe and unransom'd sent them home. 
Loaded with many a gift, to prove 
A generous foe's respect and love. 



Teal's speed away. Oii Eokeby's head 
Some touch of early snow was shed ; 
Calm he enjoy'd, by Greta's wave, 
The peace which James the Peaceful gave. 
While Mortham, far beyond the main. 
Waged his fierce wars on Indian Spain. — 
It chanced upon a wintry night,^ 
That whiten'd Stanmore's stormy height. 
The chase was o'er, the stag was kill'd, 
In Eokeby hall tlie cups were flll'd, 
And by the huge stone chimney sate 
The Knight in hospitable state. 
Moonless the sky, the hour was late, 
When a loud summons shook the gate. 
And sore for entrance and for aid 
A voice of foreign accent pray'd. 

1 [MS. — " Gave tliem each varied joy (o know 
The woocia of Ophalie ooald show."] 

* [MS. "natoriuj' night, 

Whan early snow clad Stanmors's height."} 
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The porter answer'd to the call, 
And instant rush'd into the hall 
A Man, whose aspect and attire' 
Startled the cirde by the fire. 



Hia plaited hair m elf-Iocka spread^ 

Around his bare and matt«d head ; 

On leg and iiigh, dose atretch'd and tiim. 

His yesture ahow'd the sinewy limb ; 

In saffron dyed, a linen vest 

Was frequent folded round his breast ; 

A mantle long and loose he wore. 

Shaggy with ice, and stain'd with gore. 

He clasp'd a harden to hia hearty 

And, resting on a knotted dart, 

The snow from hair and beard he shook, 

And round hira gazed with wilder'd look. 

Then up the hall, with staggering pace. 

He hasten'd by the blaae to place, 

Half lifeless from the bitter air, 

Hia load, a Boy of beauty race. 

To Eokeby, next, he louted low, 

Then stood erect his tale to show,' 

1 [MS. — " And ioatBUt into fiokeby-hall 

A Etmnger rusli'd, whose wild attire 
StEurtlad," &e.] 

2 [See Appendix, Note H.] 

S [MS. — " Shaggy with snom, and stiun'd with gofe 

And in his arms he boire a, child. 
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With wild majestic port and tone,^ 
Like envoy of some barbarous tlirone.^ 

With staggering and niiequsl pace, 
He hasttm'd by the blaze t» place. 
Half lifalesa from the bitter air, 
Bis load, B, Boy of beauty rare. 
To Eokeby then, with solemn air, 
Ha tum'd his ermrd to deolara."] 
1 [This conplet is not in the MS.] 

3 The Irish chiefs, in their iatercoui'se with the English, and 
with each other, were wont to assume tha languaga andslyJe 
of independent i-oyalty. Morrison has preaei-ved a summons 
from Tyrone to a neighbouiing ohieilain, which runs m the 
following tsrros ; — 

" O'Neale coramendeth himnnto you, Morish Fitz-Thomas ; 
O'Nenle requesteth you, in God's name, to talte part with 
him, and fight for your conscience and right; and in so doing, 
O'Naale will spend to sea you rightodin all your affaires, and 
win help yon. And if you oome not at O'Naale betwixt this 
and to-morrow at twelTe of tlie olocke, and take his part, 
O'tleale is not beholding to you, and will doe to tlie uttermost 
of hia power lo ovarthrow yon, if you oome not to him at 
furthest by Satturday noone. From Knoolte Dumayue in 
Calrie, the fourth of Fabruary, 1693. 

" O'Nenle requesteth you to oome spealie with, him, and 
doth ^ue yon his word that you shall reeeive no hiu-me neither 
in oomming nor going ftoni him, whether you befriend or 
not, and bring with you to O'Neale Gerat Fitugernld, 

(Subscribed) " O'NbAle." 

Mor did the royalty of O'Neale consist in words alone. Sir 
John Harrington paid him a visit at the time of his truce 
with Esses, and after mentioning his " fern table, and fern 
forms, spread under the stately canopy of heaven," ha notices 
what couBtitntes the real power of every monarch, the love, 
namely, and allegiance of his subjects. " His guards, for the 
most part, were beardless boya without shirts ; who In the 
frost wade as familiarly through livera as water-spaniels. 
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" Sir Richard, Lord of Eokeby, hear ! 

Turlough O'Neaie salutes thee deai' ; 

He graces thee, and to thy care 

Toung Redmond gives, his grandson fair. 

He bids thee breed him as thy son. 

For Turlough's days of joy are done ; 

And other lords have seized his land, 

And faint and feeble is his hand ; 

And all the glory of Tyrone 

Is like a morning vapour flown. 

To bii^d the duty on thy soul, 

He bids thee think on Erin's bowl ! ^ 

If any wrong the young O'Neaie, 

He bids thee think of Erin's sleel. 

To Morfiiam first this charge was due, 

But, ia his absence, honours you,— 

Wow is my master's message by, 

And Ferraught will contented die." 



His look grew fix'd, his cheek gi'ew pale. 
He sunk when he had fold his tale ; 
For, hid beneath his mantle wide, 
A mortal wound was in his side. 



mastac makes them lova him 
QB, they come! if go, tlicy do f 
if hs say do this, thay do iU'—Naga A«liqiiie. Lond. IT 
Bvo. vol. i. p. 361. 
1 [MS. — " To bind the charge upon thy sonl, 
Bememher Erin's social bowl!"] 
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Vain waa all sud — in terror wild, 
And sorrow, scream'd the orphan Child. 
Poor Ferraught raised his wistful eyes, 
And faiDtly strove to soothe his cries ; 
All reckless of his dying pain, 
He blest, and blest him o'er again ! 
And kiss'd the little hands outspread, 
And kiss'd and cross'd the infant head, 
And, in hia native tongue and phrase, 
Pray'd to each saint to watch his days ; 
Then ail his strength together drew, 
The charge to Eokeby to renew. 
AiVTien half was falter'd from his breast. 
And half hy dying signs expreas'd, 
" Bless the O'Nealo I " he faintly said, 
And thus the faithful spirit fled. 



'Twas long ere soothing might prevail 
Upon the Child to end the tale : 
And then he said, that from his home 
His grandsire had been forced fo I'oam, 
Which had not been if Redmond's hand 
Had but had strength to draw the brand, 
The brand of Lenaugh More the Bed, 
That hung beside the grey wolf's head. — 
'Twaa from hia broken phrase descried. 
His foster-father was his guide,' 
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CAKTO IV,] EOKEBT. 1 73 

Who, in his charge, from Ulster tore. 
Letters, and gifts a goodly store ; 
But ruffians met them in the wood, 
Ferraught in battle boldly siood. 
Till wounded and o'erpower'd at length, 
And stripp'd of all, hia failing strength 
Just bore him hei-e — and then the child 
Kenew'd ^ain his moaning wild.'- 

nhlch connected the fosteivtiuJier, an well an tbe iiui'se her- 
self, with, the child they brought up. 

" Foeter-fatliers spend much more time, mon^y, iinfl affec- 
Oon en their foster-children than theii- own ; and in retnrn 
tftke from them clothes, money for their several profe'sions, 
and arms, and, even for nny vicious purposes tortnnes and 
oatUe, not so much by a claim of right as by extortion , and 
they will even carry those things off as piundei All who 
have been nnrsed by the sanie person preserve a grsatei mu- 
taal afibaCion and oontidenDe in each other than if tiie; were 
natural brothais, whom they will avan hato for the sake of 
these. When ohid by their parents, they fly to their foster- 
ikthers, who frequently encourage them to make open war 
on their parents, tc^n them up toevery excess of wicltedness, 
and make them most abandoned miscreants ; as, on the other 
hand, the nurses make the yonng women, whom they bring 
up for every esoess. If a tostar-ohild is siek, it is incredible 
how soon the nurses hear of it, however distant, and with 
what solicitude thay attend it by day and night.^' — Qiraidus 
Ckmiireiiiii, quoted by Cambden, Iv. 3S3. 

This custom, like many otlier Irish usages, prevailed till 
of late in the Scottish Highlands, and was cherished by the 
chielk as &n easy mode of extendmg their Influence and con- 
nection ; and even in the Lowlands, during the last century, 
the connection between the nurse and foster-child was seldom 
dissolved but by the death of one party. 

1 [Here follows in the MS, a stanza of sixteen lines, which 
the author snbseqnently dispersed through stanzas xv. and 
XYi.,pas(.j 
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The tear, down childhood's clicdi that flows, 
Is like the dewdrop on tlie i-ose ; 
Wten next the summej; breeze comes by, 
And waves the hush, the Sower is dry. 
Won by their care, the orphan Child 
Soon on his new protector smiled, 
With dimpled cheek and eye so fair. 
Through his thick cncls of flaxen hair, 
But blithest laugh'd that cheek and eye. 
When Eokeby's litlle Maid was nigh ; 
Twas his, with elder brother's pride, 
Matilda's tottering steps to guide ; ^ 
Hia native lays in Irish tongue, 
To soothe her infant ear he sung. 
And primrose twined with daisy {tar, 
To form a cliaplet for her hair. 
By laiTn, by grove, by brooklet's strand. 
The Children still were hand and hand. 
And good Sir Richard smiling eyed 
The early knot so kindly tied. 



r months bring wilding shoot 
From bud to bloom, from bloom to fruit ; 
And years draw on our human span, 
From child to boy, firom boy to man ; 
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And soon in Itokeby's woods is seen 

A gallant boy in hunter's green. 

He loves to wake the felon boar, 

In his dark haunt on Grefa's shore, 

And loves, against the deer so dun, 

To draw the shaft, or lift the gun : 

Yet more he lovea, in autumn prime, 

The hazel's spreading bows to climb. 

And down its cliister'd stores to iiail, 

Where young Matilda holds her veil. 

And she, whose veH receives the shower,* 

Is aJter'd too, and knows her power ; 

Assumes a monitress's pride. 

Her Redmond's dangerous sports to chide ; 

Yet listens still to hear him tell 

How the grim wild-boar " fought and fell, 

How at his fall the bugle rung, 

Till rock and greenwood aaswer flung ; 

Then blesses her, that man can find 

A pastime of such savage kind ! * 

SI II. 

But Redmond knew to weave his tale 
So well with praise of wood and dale. 
And knew so well each point to tra«e, 
Gives living interest to the chase, 

' [MS. — " And she on whom these treasures shower."] 
2 [SIS.—" Grim aaDgliar."] 
a [MS—" Then bless'd himself that man can find 
A pastime of such cruel kind."] 
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And knew so well o'er all to tiu-ow 

His spirifs wild romantic glow, 

That, while she blamed, and while she fear'd, 

She loved each venturous tale she heard, 

Ofl, too, when drifted snow and rain 

To bower and hall their steps restrain, 

Together they explor'd the page 

Of glowing bard or gifted sage ; 

Oft, placed the evening fire beside, 

The minstrel art alternate tried, 

WhUe gladsome harp and lively lay 

Bade winter-night flit fast away : 

Thus trom their childhood blending still 

Their sport, their study, and their skill. 

An union of the soul they prove. 

But must not think that it was love. 

But though they dared not, envious Fame 

Soon dared to give that unioii name ; 

And when so often, side by side, 

From year to year the pair she eyed. 

She sometimes blamed the good old Knight, 

As dull of ear and dim of sight, 

Sometimes his purpose would declare. 

That young O'Neale should wed his heir. 

XIV. 
The suit of Wilfrid rent disguise 
And bandage from the lovers' eyes ; ' 
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'Twas plain that Oswald, for his son, 

Had Rokeby's favour welliiigh won. 

Now must they meet with change of cheer, 

With mutual looks of shame iaid fear ; 

Now must Matilda stray apart. 

To school her disobedient heart : 

And Redmond now alone must rue 

The ioye he never can subdue. 

But ftctions rose, and Eolceby sware,^ 

No rebel's son should wed liis heir ; 

And Redmond, nurtured while a chUd 

In many a bard's traditions wild, 

Now sooght the lonely wood or ati-eam, 

To cherish there a happier dream, 

Of m^den won by ewoi-d or lanee. 

As in the regions of romance ; 

And count the heroes of his line,' 

Great Nial of the Pledges Nine,* 

' [MS. — "And Kedmond, too, apart must rue, 
The love he never ctin subdue ; 
Tlien cHiuB the war, and Rolteb}' ssid, 
No rebel's son should wed his maid."] 

i heroes j 

Great Nial of tlie Pledges Nine, 
Sliane-Dymas wild, and Connaii-Mar, 
Who TOw'd his race to wounds and war. 
And our&ed all of his lineage born, 
Who sheathed the sword to reap the corn, 
Or left the green-wood and tho wold, 
To shroud hiuiself in house or hold."] 
s Neal Naighvaliach, or Of the Nino Hostages, is said ti 
yOL. IV. 12 
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Sliiine-Djmas ^ wild, tvnd Geraldiue,^ 
And Connan-more, who vow'd his race 
Forever to the fight and chase, 
And cursed him of his lineage horn. 
Should sheathe the sword to reap the c 
Or leave the mountain and the wold, 
To shroud himself in castled hold. 
From such examples hope he drew, 
And brighten'd as the trumpet blew. 



ha™ been monnroii of all Ireland, during tlie end of t!ie 
fburtli or beginning of the fifth century. He exaroised a. 
prediitory warfere on the coast of England and of Bretagne, 
or Armories; aiid from, the latter country brought off the 
celebrated Sunt Patrick, a. youth of elxteen, among othar 
captirea, nhom he transported to h'eland. Noal derived Ills 
epithet from nine naUouB, or tribes, whom lie held under his 
sabjeotjon, and torn whom lie took hostages. Prom one of 
Meal's BOJia were derived the Klneleoguin, or Race of Tyrone, 
which afforded monarcbs both tolreiaud and to Ulster. Neal 
(according to O'Flaliarty's Ogjgia) was killed by a poisoned 
arrow, In one of his descents on the coast of Bretagne. 

1 [See Appendix, Note I.} 

5 The O'Neales were closely allied with this powerful and 
warlike fhnilly! fbr Henry Owen O'Neale married the daugh- 
ter of Thomas, Earl of Kildare, and their son Con-More 
married hb couain-german, a daughter of Gsrold Earl of Kil- 
dare. This Con-Wora cursed any of his posterity who shouM 
learn the English language, sow com, or boild liouses, so as 
to iuritfl the Eneli^li to settle m their country. Others 
ascribe this anathema to his sou Cou-Baooo. Fearfiathn 
O'Gpive, bard to the O'Neales of Claunaboy, complains m 
the same spirit of the towers and ramparts with which the 
strangers had 'Ssjiywid the fair sporting fields of Erin.— See 
Walkbr'b /risA Sards, p. 140, 
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If brides wore won liy heart :md blade, 
Redmond had both his cause to aid, 
And all beside of nurture rare 
That might beseem a baron's heir. 
Turlough O'Neale, in Erin's strife. 
On Eokeby's Lord hestow'd his life, 
And well did Eokeby's generous KJnight 
Young Eedmond for tlie deed requite. 
Nor was bis liberal care and cost 
Upon the gallant sti'ipling lost : 
Seek tlie North Riding broad and wide, 
Like Redmond none could steed bestride ; 
Fi'om Tyneaioufli search to Cumberland, 
Like Redmond none could wield a brand ; 
And then, of humour kind and free. 
And beaiing him to each degree 
With frank and feai'less courtesy, 
There never youth was form'd to steal 
Upon the heart like brave O'Neale. 



Sir Richard loved him as his son ; 
And when the days of peace were done. 
And to the gales of war he gave 
The banner of his sires to wave, 
Redmond, dislinguish'd by his care, 
He chose that honour'd flt^ t« bear,' 

1 Lacy informs us, itt tlie old iilay fllrefldy quoted, Jiow tt 
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And named his page, the nest degree 
In that old time lo chivalry.' 
In five pitch'd flelfe lie well maintaiti'd 
The honour'd place Lis worth obtain'd, 
And high was Redmond's youtirful name 
Blazed in the roU of martial fame. 
Had fortune smiled on Marston fight. 
The eve had seen him duhb'd a kniglit ; 
Twice, 'mid the battle's doubtful strife, 
Of Eokeby's Lord he saved the life, 
But when he saw him prisoaer made, 
He kias'd and then resign'd his blade,' 
And jaelded him an easy pr^y 
To those who led the Knight away ; 
EesolVd Matilda's sire should prove 
In prison, as in light, his love. 

XVII. 

"When lovers meet in adverse hour, 

'Tis like a sun-glimpse through a shower, 

cavalry raised by tha conntiy gentlemen for Charlss'a service 
were nsnally offloered. "Ton, oornet, have a name that's 
proper for all cornets to lie called by, for tliey are bU beard- 
less boys JD OUT Brmy. Tha most part of our horse were 
raised thus: The honest country gentleman raises the troop 
Bt his own charge; than he gets a Low-country lieutenant to 
fight hia troop safely; then he sends for his son from school 
to be hia cornet; and than he puts off his child's coat to put 
on a buff-coat; and this is the coiisHtntJOii of our army." 

■ [See Appendix, Mote K.J 

s [MS.—" His valour saved old Rolceby's life, 
Bat ■when he saw him prisoner made 
Ha kiss'd and then flung down his Made."J 
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A watery ray, an instant seen 
The daitly closing clouds between. 
As Redmond on the turf reclined, 
The past and present fill'd his mind : ^ 
" It was not thus," Affection said, 
" I dream'd of my return, dear maid I 
Not thus, when from thy trembling hand, 
I took the banner and the brand. 
When round me, as the bugles blew, 
Their blades three hundred warriors drew. 
And, while the standard I unroll'd, 
Clash'd their bright ai-ms, with clamour hold- 
Where ia that banner now ? — its pride 
Lies 'wbelm'd in Ouse's sullen tide ! 
Where now these warrioi-s ? — m their gore. 
They cumber Marston's dismal moor ! 
And what avails a useless brand. 
Held by a captive's shackled hand. 
That only would his life retain. 
To aid thy sire to bear his chain ! " 
Thus Redmond to himself apart ; 
Nor lighter was his rival's heart; 
For Wilfrid, while his generous soul 
Disdain'd to profit by conti-ol, 
By many a sign could mark too plain. 
Save with such aid, his hopes were vain. — 

1 [After this line the MS. has^ 

" ffis ruin'd ftopes, iti^eridmg iuosb— 
"mi JM his eye the tsar-drop rose."] 
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But now Matilda's accents stole 
On the dark visions of their soul, 
And bade (heir mournful musing fly, 
Like mist before tlie zephyr's sigh. 

XVIII. 

" I need not to my friends recaU, 
How Mortham shunn'd my fatliei-'s hall ; 
A man of silence and of woe, 
Yet ever anxious to bestow 
On my poor self whate'er could prove 
A kinsman's confldeace and love. 
My feeble aid could sometimes chase 
The clouds of son-ow for a space : 
But oftener, fix'd beyond my power,* 
I mark'd his deep despondence lower. 
One dismal cause, by aU unguess'd. 
His fearful confidence confess'd ; 
And twice it was my hap to see 
Examples of that agony, 
Which for a season can o'ersti-aln 
And wi-eck the stracture of the brain. 
He had tlie awful power to know 
The approaching mental overthrow. 
And while his mind had courage yet 
To struggle with the dreadful fit, 

' [MS. — " But oftener 'twas my Imp to aee 
Sneh. Btorms of bitter ^ony, 
As for the moment would o' era train 
And wreck the baltiiioa of tlie brain."; 
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The victim, writlied against its throes,' 
Like wretcli benealli a murderer's blows. 
This malady, I well could mark, 
Sprung from some direful cause and dark ; 
But still he kept its source eonoeai'd, 
Till arming for the civil field ; 
Then in my charge lie bade me hold 
A treasure huge of gems and gold, 
With this disjointed dismal scroll, 
That tells the secret of his soul, 
In such wild wokIs as oft betray 
A mind by anguish forced astray." 



" Matilda I thou hast seen me start, 
As if a daggei- thrill'd my heart, 
When it has happ'd some casual phrase 
Waked memoiy of my former days. 
Believe, that few can backward cast 
Their thoughts with pleasure on the past; 
But II — my youth was rash and vaiu,^ 
And blood and i-age my manhood stain, 
And my gray hairs must now descend 
To my cold grave without a fnead ! 
Even thou, Matilda, vnlt disown 
Thy kinsman, when his guilt is known. 
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Aud must I lift the bloody veil. 
That hides my dark and fatal tale ! 
1 must — 1 will — Pale phantom, cease 1 
Leave me one little hour in peace I 
Thus haunted, think'st thou I have skill 
Thine own commission to fulfil? 
Or, while thou point'st with gesture fierce. 
Thy blighted cheek, thy bloody hearse, 
How can I paint thee as thou wert, 
So fair in face, so waiin in lieai't ! — 



" Yes, she was fair ! — Matilda, thou 
Hast a soft sadness on thy brow ; 
But hers was lilie the suuny glow, 
That laughs on earth and all below I 
We wedded secret — there was need — 
Differing in country and in creed ; 
And when to Mortham's tower she came, 
We mentioned not her race and name, 
Until thy sire, who fought afer,-^ 
Should turn him home from foreign war, 
On whose kind influence we relied 
To soothe her father's ire and pride. 
Few months we lived retii'ed, unknown. 
To all but one dear fi'iend alone. 
One darling friend — I spare his shame, 
I wiU not write the villain's name ! 

■ {MS.—" Until thj fathor, then afar."] 
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My trespasses I might forget,^ 
And sue in vengeance for the debt 
Due by a brother worm to me, 
Ungi-atefnl to Gkid's clemency/ 
That spared me penitential time, 
Nor cut me off amid my crime. — 



" A kindly smile to all she lent, 

But on her husband's fiiend 'twas bent 

So kind, that from its haa-mleSa glee,' 

The wretch miscoostrued yillany. 

Repulsed in his presumptuous love, 

A 'vengeful snare the traitor wove. 

Alone we sat — the flask had flow'd. 

My blood with heat unwonted glow'd, 

When through tlie alley'd walk we spied 

With hurried step my Edith glide, 

Cowering beneath the verdant screen, 

As one unwilling to be seen. 

Words cannot paint the fiendish smile, 

That curl'd the traitor's cheek the while ! 

Fierc«ly I question'd of the cause ; 

He made a cold and ai-lful pause, 

Then pra/d it might not chafe my mood — 

' There was a gallant in the wood I ' — 



' [MS. — " I, a poor dobtof, Bhould fovget."] 
s [MS.—" Forgetting God's own olemenoy."] 
a [MS " So kindlj, that from hormless glee."J 
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We had been shooting at the deer ; 
My Cross-bow (evil cliance !) wjis near : 
That ready weapon of my wratli 
I caught, and, hasting up the path,' 
In the yew grove my wife I found, 
A stranger's anna her neck had bound ! 
I mark'd his heart™ the bow I drew — 
I loosed the shaft — 'twas more than ti'ue ! 
I found my Edith's dying charms 
Lock'd in her murder'd brother's arms ! 
He 



xxn. 
" All fled my rage — the villain first. 
Whose crail my jealousy had nursed ; 
He sought in far and foreign clime 
To 'scape the vengeance of his crime. 
The manner of the slaughter done 
Was kuown to few, my guilt to none ; 
Some tale my faithful steward &amed — 
I know not whal^— of shaft mis-aimed ; 
And even from those the act who knew, 
He hid the hand from which it flew. 
Untonch'd by human laws I stood, 
But God had heard the cry of blood ! 

The readiest weapon of mj wrath, 
Aud liEsteuiiig up tlie Greta path."] 
a [This couplet is not in tha MS.] 
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CASTO IV.] KOKEBY. 1 

There is a blank upon my mind, 

A fearfiil vision ill-defined, 

Of raving till my flesh was torn, 

Of duQgeon-bolCs and fetters worn — 

And when I waked to wo more mild. 

And question'd of my infant child — 

(Have I not written, that ahe bare 

A boy, like suiomer morning fair ?} — 

"With looks confused my menials tell 

That armed men in Morliam dell 

Beset the nurse's evening way, 

And bore her, (vitii her charge, away. 

My faithless friend, and none but he. 

Could profit by this villany ; 

Him then, I sought, with purpose dread 

Of treble vengeance on his head I 

He 'scaped me — bat my bosom's wound 

Some faint relief from wandering found ; 

And over distant land and sea 

I bore ray load of misery. 

xxiir. 
" 'Twaa then that fate my footsteps led 
Among a daring crew and dread,' 
With whom full o& my hated life 
I ventured in such desperate strife, 
That even my fierce associates saw 
My frantic deeds with doubt ajid awe. 

' [MS.—" 'Twos then that fate my footsteps threw 
Among a wild and daihig ocsw."] 
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Mudk then I learn'd, and mucli can show, 

Of human guilt and human wo, 

Tet ne'er have, in my waadermgs, known 

A wretch, whose sorrows match'd my own ! — 

It chanced, that after battle fray, 

Upon the bloody field we lay ; 

The yellow moon her lustre shed 

Upon the wounded and the dead, 

While, sense in toil and wassail drown'd, 

My ruflaQ comrades slept around, 

There came a voice — its silver tone 

Was soft, Matilda, as thine own — 

' Ah, wretch ! ' it said, ' what makest thou here, 

While unavenged my bloody bier, 

While unprotected lives mine heir. 

Without a fatJier's name and care ? ' 

XXIV. 

" I heai'd — obey'd — and homeward cL'ew ; 
The fiei-cest of our desperate crew 
I brought at time of need to aid 
My purposed vengeance, long delay'd. 
But, humble be my thanks to Heaven, 
That better hopes and thoughts has given, 
And by our Lord's dear prayer has taught, 
Mercy by mercy must be bought I — 
Let me in misery rejoice — 
I've seen his face — I've heard Iiis v 
I cl^m'd of him my only child — 
As he disown'd the theft, he smiled ! 
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□ANTO IV.] KOKEBY. 

That very calm and callous look, 
That fiendish sneer bis visage took, 
As when he said, in scornful mood, 
' There is a gallant in the wood ! ' — 
I did not slay him as he stood — 
All praise he to my Maker giyen I 
Long sufFrance is one path to heaven." 

XXV. 

Thus far the woful tale was heard, 
When something in the thicl;et stirr'd. 
Up Redmond sprung ; tlie yillsun Guy, 
(For he it was that lurk'd so nigh,) 
Drew back — ^he durst not cro^ his steel 
A moment's space with brave O'Neale, 
For all the treasured gold that resis 
In 'Mortham's iron-banded chests. 
Redmond resumed his seat ; — he said. 
Some roe was rustling in the shade. 
Bertram laugh'd grimly, when he saw 
His timorous comrade backward draw ; 
" A trusty mate art thou, to fear 
A single arm, and aid so near ! 
Yet have I seen thee mark a deer. 
Give me thy carabine — 111 show 
An art that thou wilt gladly know. 
How thou mayst safely quell a foe." 

XXVI. 

On liandH and knees fierce Bertram drew 
The spreading birch and hazels through, 
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Till he had Redmond full in view ; 

Tlie gun he levell'd — Mark like this 

Was Bertram never kaown to miss, 

When ftiii' opposed to aim there sate 

An ohject of hia mortal hate. 

That day yomig Redmond's death had seen, 

But twice Matilda came hetween 

The carabine and Redmond's breast, 

Just ere the spring his finger press'd. 

A desidly oath the ruffian swore, 

But yet his fell design forbore r 

" It ne'er," he mutter'd, " shall he said, 

Tliat thus I scath'd thee, haughty maid ! " 

Then moved to seek more open aim. 

When to his side Guy Denzil came : 

"Berti-am, forbear! — we are undone 

Forever, if thou flre the gun. 

By all the fiends, an armed force 

Descends the dell, of foot and horse ! 

We perish if they hear a shot — 

Madman I we have a safer plot — 

Nay, friend, be ruled, and bear thee back 1 

Behold, down yonder hollow track. 

The warlike leader of the band 

Comes, with his broadsword in his hand." 

Bertram look'd up ; he saw, he knew 

That Deuzil's fears had counsell'd true. 

Then cursed his fortune and withdrew, 

Threaded the woodlands undescried. 

And gain'd the cave on Greta side. 
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They whom dark Bertram, in liis wrath, 

Doom'd to captivity or death, 

Their thoughts to one sad subject lent, 

Saw not nor heai-d the ambushment. 

Heedless and unconcern'd they sate, 

While on the very verge of fate ; 

Heedless and unconcera'd remain'd, 

Whea Heaven the murderer's arm restrained ; 

Aa ships diift darkling down tlie tide, 

Kor see the shelves o'er whieh they glide. 

Uninterrupted thus they heard 

What Mortham's cloaiug tale declared. 

He spoke of wealth as of a load, 

By Fortune on a wretch beslow'd. 

In bitter mockery of hate, 

His cureless woes to a^ravate ; 

But yet he pray'd Matilda's care 

Might save that treasiire for hia hek — 

His Edith's son — for slili he i-aved 

As eonfldent hia life was saved ; 

In frequent vision, he averr'd. 

He saw his face, his voice he heai'd, 

Then ai^ued calm — had murder been, 

The blood, the corpses, had been seen ; 

Some had pretended, too, to mark 

On Windermere a eti-anger bark, 

Whose crew, with jealous care, yet mild, 

Guarded a female and a child. 

While these faint proofs he told and press'd, 

Hope seem'd to kindle in hia breast; 
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Though inconsistent, vague, and vain, 
It warp'd his judgment, and his hi-ain.^ 

XXV IIT. 

These solemn words his stoi-y close : — 
" Heaven witness for me, that I chose 
My part in ttis sad civil flght, 
Moved by no cause but England's right. 
My country's gi-oans have bid me draw 
My sword for gospel and for law ; — 
These righted, I fling arms aside. 
And seek my son through Europe wide. 
My wealth, on which a kinsman nigh 
Already casta a grasping eye, 
With thee may unsuspected lie. 
When of my death Matilda hears. 
Let her retain her trust three years ; 
If none, from me, the treasure claim, 
Perish'd is Mortham's race and oame. 
Then let it leave her generous hand. 
And flow in bounty o'er the land ; 
Soften the wounded prisoner's lot, 
Rebuild the peasant's ruuied cot ; 
So spoils, acquired by fight afar. 
Shall mitigate dooiestic war." 



The generous youths, who well had known 
Of Mortham's mind the powerful tone. 
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;anto IV.] ROKiiJJY. 

To that high mind, hy sorrow swerved, 
Giave sympathy his woes deserved ; ■" 
But Wilfrid chief, who saw reveal'd 
Why Mortham wish'd his life coneeal'd. 
In secret, doubtless, to pursue 
The schemes his wilder'd fancy drew. 
Thoughtful he heaid Matilda teU, 
That she would share her father's cell, 
His partner of captivity, 
"Where'er his prison-house should be ; 
Tet grieved to think that Eokeby-liall, 
Dismantled, nnd forsook by all. 
Open to rapine and to stealth, 
Had now no safeguard for the wealth. 
Intrusted by her kinsman kind. 
And for such noble use design'd. 
" Was Bamaid Castle thea her choice," 
Wilfrid inquired with hasty voice, 
" Since there the victor's laws ordain, 
Her father must a spa<ie remain ? " 
A flutfer'd hope his accents shook, 
A fluttei-'d joy was in Ins look 
Matilda hasten'd to reply, 
For anger flaah'd in Eedmond'a eye ; — 
" Duty," she said, with gentle grace, 
" Kind Willi-id, hiis no choice of place ; 
Else had I for my sire assign'd 
Prison less galling to his mind, 
1 [MS.- 
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Than that his wild-wood haunts which seci 
And hears the murmur of the Tees, 
Recalling thus, with every glance, 
What captive's sorrow can enhance ; 
But where those woes are highest, there 
Needs Rokeby most his daaghter's care." 



He felt the kindly check she gave, 

And stood abash'd — then answer'd grave : — 

" I sought thy purpose, noble m^d, 

Thy doubts to clear, thy schemes to aid. 

I have beneath mine own command, 

So wills my sire, a gallant band, 

And well could send some horseman wight 

To bear the treasure forth by night, 

And so bestow it as you deem 

In these ill days may safest seem." — 

" Thanks, gentle Wilfrid, thanks," she said ; 

" O, be it not one day delay'd ! 

And, more thy sister-friend to aid. 

Be thou thyself content to hold. 

In thine own keeping, Mortham's gold. 

Safest with thee." — "While thus she spoke, 

Arm'd soldiers on their converse broke. 

The same of whose approach afraid. 

The rufiiana left their ambuscade. 

Their chief to Wilfrid bended low, 

Then look'd around ns for a foe. 
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" What mean'st tiiou, friend," young Wyclift'e 

" Why thus in arms beset the glade ? "— 
" That would I gladly learn from you ; 
For up my squadron as I drew, 
To exercise our martial game 
Upon the moor of Barninghame,^ 
A strangei' told you ware waylaid, 
Surrounded, and to death betray'd. 
He had a leader's voice, I ween, 
A falcon glance, a warrior's mien. 
He bade me bring you instant aid ; 
I doubted not, and I obey'd.'' 



Wilfrid changed colour, and, amazed, 
Turn'd short, and on the speaker gaaed ; 
While Eedmond every thicket raund 
Ti-ack'd earnest as a questing hoond, 
And DenzU'fl carabine he found ; 
Sure evidence, by which they knew 
The waroing was as kind as true.° 
Wisest it seem'd, with cautious speed 
To leave the delL It was agreed. 
That Eedmond, with Matilda fair, 



1 [MS.— "In martial exercise to move 
Upon file open moor dbove."] 
s [MS.—" And they the gun of Daniil & 
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And fitting guard, should home repair ; ' 
At nightfall Wilfrid should attend, 
With a strong band, his sister-friend, 
To bear wilh her from Eokeby's bowers 
To Barnard Castle's loily towers, 
Secret and safe the banded chests. 
In which the wealth of Mortham rests. 
This hasty purpose fls'd, they part, 
Each with a grieved and anxioKS heart. 



1 [MS,- 



is agreed, 



A guiird should tend her 
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CANTO FIFIH. 



The sultry summer ilay is done, 
The western hilb Iiave hid the sun, 
But mountfon peak and village spire 
Retain reflection of his fire. 
Old Bamai'd's towers are purple still. 
To those tliat gaze from Toller-hill ; 
Distant and high, the tower of Bowes 
Like steel upon the anvil glows ; 
And Stanmore's lidge, behind that lay, 
Eich with the spoils of parting day, 
In crimson and in gold array'd. 
Stress yet awhile the closing shade. 
Then slow resigns to darkening Ueaven 
The tints which brighter hours had give 
Thus aged mec, full loth and slow. 
The vanities of life forego, 
And count their youthful follies o'er, 
Till Memory lends her light no more,^ 
• [" The fifth, canto opeiis witli an evening soei 
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The eve, that slow on upland fades, 

Has darker closed on Eokeby's glades, 

Where, sunk within their hanks profound, 

Her guardian streams to meeting wound. 

The stately oaks, whose somhre frowii 

Of noontide made a twilight hrown, 

Imperyious now to fiunter light, 

Of twilight make an early night' 

Hoarse into middle air arose 

The vespers of the roosting crows, 

And with congenial, murmurs seem 

To wake the Genii of the stream ; 

For louder damoiir'd Greta's tide, 

And Tees in deeper voice replied, 

And fitful waked the evening wind, 

Fitful in sighs its breath resiga'd.^ 

WUfrid, whose fancy-nurtured soul 

Felt in the scene a soft control. 

With lighter footstep press'd the gi-ound, 

And often paused to look around ; 

And though his path waato his love, 

Could not but liDgei in the grove. 

To dimk the thnlhng mteieat dear, 

Of awful pleasure check d by feai-, 
aocnstonied boau y when leli eateil by Mr. Scott. The 
moantaiQ fading 111 the tw ght isnobly imagined."— MmfAfti 

1 [MS " ft darliaome night."] 

S [MS.—" By fits awnfced the evsaing wind, 
By fits in sighs its breath resign' il."] 
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Such, inconsistent moods have we, 
Evea when our passions strike the key. 



Now, through the wood's dark mazes past, 
The opening lawn he reach'd at last, 
Where, silver'd by the moonlight ray, 
The andent Hall before him lay." 
Those martial ten'ors long were flee!, 
That fi-own'd of old around its head : 
The battlements, the turrets gray, 
Seem'd half abandon'd to decay ;^ 
On barbican and keep of stone 
Stem Time the foeman's work had done. 
Where banners the invader braved, 
The harebell now and wallflower waved ; 
In the rude guard-room, where of yore 
Their weary houi-s the warders wore. 
Now, while the cheerful fagots blaze, 
On the paved floor the spindle plays ; ° 

' (MS.—" Old Rokeby's towers before him liiy."| 
^ The ancient caatie of Rokebj stoocl exactly upon the site 
of the present mansion, by which a part of its walls is en- 
doaed. It is snrronnded by n profusion of line wood, and the 
park in which it stands is adoi-nad by tha Junction of the 
Grata and of the Tees. The tifle of Baron Bokeby of Armagh 
was, in 1777, conferred on the Right Eevei-end Richard Rob- 
inson, Primate of Ireland, dasoended of the Robinsons, for- 
merly of Rokeby, in Yorkshire. 
8 [MS.—" The weary night the wai-dara wore, 
Now by the ftigot's gladsome light. 
The maidens piled the spindle's sleight."] 
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The flanking guna dismounted lie, 
The moat is ruinous and Ai-y,^ 
The grim portcullis gone— aod all 
The fortress turn'd to peaceful Hall. 



But yet precaiidons, lately ta'en,^ 

Show'd danger's day revived again ; 

The court-yard wall show'd marks of care, 

The fall'n defences to repair. 

Lending such sti-ength as might withstand 

The insult of marauding hand. 

The beams once more were taught to bear 

The trembling drawbridge into air, 

And not, till question'd o'er and o'er, 

For Wilfrid oped the jealous door, 

And when he entered, bolt and bar 

Eesumed their place with sullen jar ; 

Then, as he cross'd the vaulted porch, 

The old grey porter raised his torch, 

1 [MS.—" ThB baama hnd long forgot to bear 

The trembling drawbridge into aix'; 
The huge portonllia gone," &o.] 

2 [MS. — " But yet pwoanliofl show'd, nnd faar, 

There were late marks of jeiilous i 
For there wete recent marks of j """^^ 
The fali'n defenoes to repair; 
And not, till question'd o'er and o'er, 
!-o,WllMd<,p.dll,. jjat'jl™. 
And, on his entry, bolt and bar 
Resumed their plaoe vjith sullen jar."l 
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USTO v.] ROKEBY. iU 

And riew'd him o'er, from foot to head, 
Ere to the hall his steps he led. 
That huge old haU, of nightly state, 
Dismantled seem'd and desolate. 
The moon through transom-shafts of stone, 
Which eross'd the latticed oriels, shone, 
Aod hy the mournful light she gave, 
The Gothic vault seem'd funeral cave. 
Pennon and hanner waved no more 
O'er beams of stag and tusks of hoar. 
Nor glimmering arms were marshall'd seen. 
To glance itose sylvan spoils between. 
Those arms, those ensigns, borne away, 
Accomplish'd Eokeby'a brave array, 
Ent aU were lost on Marstou's day ! 
Tet here and there the moonbeams fall 
Where armour yet adorns the wall. 
Cumbrous of size, nncouth to sight. 
And useless in the modern fight ! 
Like vetenm relic of the wars, 
■"Known only hj neglected soars. 



Matilda soon to gi'eet Iiim came. 
And bade them light the evening flame ; 
Said, all for parting was prepared. 
And tarried but for Wilfrid's guard. 
But fien, reluctant to unfold ^ 

1 [MS.—" Confus'd ha stood, as loath to aay 

What might his sire's base moo.l diaplay, 
Then hinted, lest some eniious eye. "J 
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His father's avarice of gold, 
He hinted, that lest jealous eye 
Should on their precious burden pry, 
He judged it best the casfJe gate 
To enter when the night wore late ; 
And therefore he had left command 
With those he trusted of his band, 
That they should be at Eokeby met. 
What time the midnight-watch was set. 
Now Redmond came, whose anxious care 
TUl Hien was busied to prepai-e 
AD needful, meetly to arrange 
The mansion for its mournful change. 
Wiih Wilfrid's care and kindness pleased, 
Hig cold unready hand he seized, 
And press'd it, till his kindly strain 
The gentle youth retura'd again. 
Seem'd as between them tliis was said, 
"Awhile let jealousy be dead ; 
And let our contest be, whose care 
Shall best assist this helpless fair." 



Thert! was no speech the ti'uce to bind, 

It was a compact of the mind, 

A generous thought, at once impress'd 

On either rival's generous breast. 

Matnda well the secret took, 

Fi-om sudden change of mien and look ; 

And — for not small had been her fear 
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Of jetJous ire and danger near- 
Felt, even in her dejected state, 
A joy beyond the i-each of fate. 
They closed beside tlie chimney's blaze, 
And talk'd, smd hoped for happier days. 
And lent their Bpirita' rising glow 
Awhile to gild impending woe ; — 
High privilege oi' youthful time, 
Worth all the ple^ures of our prime ! 
The bickering fagot sparkled bright, 
And gave the scene of love to sight, 
Bade Wilfrid's cheek move lively glow, 
Play'd on Matilda's neck of snow, 
Her nut-brown curls and forehead high. 
And laogh'd in Redmond's azure eye. 
Two lovers by the maiden safe. 
Without a glance of jealous hate ; 
The maid her lovei-s sat between, 
With open brow and equal mien ; — 
It is a sight but rarely spied, 
Thanks to man's wratli and woman's pride. 



While thus in peaceful guise they si 
A knock alarm'd the outer gate, 
And ere the tardy porter stirr'd. 
The tinkling of a harp was heard, 
A manly voice of mellow swell, 
Bore burden to the music welL 
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" Summer eve is gone and pasl. 
Summer dew is falling fast ; 
I Lave wa]idei''d all the day. 
Do not bid me farther stray ! 
Gentle hearts, of gentle kin, 
Talce the wandering hai-per in ! " 

But the stem porter answer gave, 

"With " Get thee hence, thou straUing knave 1 

The king wants soldiers ; war, I trow. 

Were meeter trade for such as thou." 

At this unkind reproof, s^ain 

Answer'd the ready Minstrel's strain. 



« Bid not me, in battle-field, 
Buckler lift, or bi-oadsword wield ! 
All my strength aiid all my art 
Is to touch the gentle hearty' 
With the wizard notes that ring 
From the peaceful mmstrel-aiaing."— 

The porter, all unmoved, i-eplied, — 
" Depart in peace, with Heaven to guide ; 
If longer by the gate fhou dwell, 
Trust me, thou ehalt not part so well." 

' [MS.—" 0, bid not me bear sword niid 3hieJi1, 
Or struggle to the bloody field, 
For gentler art this band wns made,"] 
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Witli somewhat of appealing look. 
The harper's part young Wilfrid took : 
" These not«a so wild and ready thrill, 
They show no vulgar minati-el's skill ; 
Hard were his task to seek a home 
More distant, since the night is come ; 
And for his faith I dai-e engage- 
Tour Harpool's blood is sour'd by age ; 
His gate, once readily dlsplay'd, 
To greet the friend, tke poor to aid, 
Now eyen to me, though known of old, 
Did but reluctantly unfold." — 
" blame not, as poor Harpool's crime, 
An evil of this evil time. 
He deems dependent on his cai'e 
The safety of his pali'on's heir, 
Nor judges meet to ope the tower 
To guest unknown at parting hour,^ 
Urging his duty to excess 
Of rough and stubborn faithfulness. 
For this poor haiper, 1 would fain 
He may relax : — ^Hark to his strain ! " — 



" I have song of war for knight. 
Lay of love for lady bright, 
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Fairy lale to lull the lieir, 
Goblin grim tbe maids to scM'e. 
Dark tlie niglit, and long tiO day, 
Do DOt bid me farther stray ! 

" Eokebj's lords of martial fame, 
I can cotint them name by name ; ' 
Legends of their line there be, 
Known to few, bnt known to me ; 
If you honour Eokeby's kin, 
Take the wandering hai-per in ! 

" Kokeby's loi-ds had fail- regard 
For the harp, and for the bard ; 
Baron's race throve never well, 
Where the curse of minstrel fell. 
If you love tbat noble kin, 
Take the weary harper in ! " — 

" Hai'k ! Haj-pool pai-leys — there is hope," 
Said Kedmond, " that tlie gate wiU ope." — 
— " For all thy brag and boast, I trow, 
Nought know'st thou of the Felon Sow," * 
Quoth Harpool, " nor how Greta-side 
She roam'd, and Rokeby forest wide ; 
Nor how Ralph Eflkeby gave the beast 
To Kiehmond'a friars to make a feast. 
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3*B™ T.l 

Of Gilbert Griftmsoii the tale 
Goes, and of gallant Peter Dale, 
That well could strike with sword amain 
And of the valiant son of Spain, 
Friar Middlelon, and hlithe Sir Ralph ; 
There were a jest to make us laugh ! 
If thou canst tell it, in yon shed 
Thou'st won thy supper and thy bed." 



Matilda smiled; " Cold hope," said she, 
" From Harpool's love of minstrelsy ! 
But, for this harper, may we dare, 
Eedmond, to mend hia couch and fare ? "- 
— " 0, ask me not ! — At minstrel-string 
My heart from infancy would spring ; 
Nor can I hear its simplest strain, 
But it bringa Erin's di'eam again, 
When placed by Owen Lysagh's knee, 
(The Filea of O'Neale w^ he,^ 
A blind and bearded man, whose eld 
Was sacred as a prophet's held,) 
I've seen a ring of rugged kerne. 
With aspects sha^y, wild, and stern, 
Enchanted by the master's lay, 
Linger around the livelong day. 
Shift from wild rage to wilder glee. 
To love, to grief, to ecstasy," 

1 [See Appandls, Note N.] 

s [MS. "to sympathy."] 
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And feel each vaiied change of soul 
Obedient to the bard's control. — ■ 
Ah, Clandeboy I thy frieadiy Soor 
Sheve-Donard's oak shall light no more ; 
Nor Owen's havp, beside the biaze, 
Tell maiden's love, or hero's praise! 
The mantling bi'ambles bide thy hearth, 
Centre of hospitable mirth ; 
All undistingniah'd in the glade, 
My sires' glad home is prostrate Imd, 
Their vassals wander wide and fai', 
Serve foreign lords in distant wai-, 
And now the stranger's sons enjoy 
The lovely woods of Clandehoy ! " 
He spoke, and proudly turn'd aside, 
The stalling tear to dry and hide. 



Matilda's dai'k and soften'd eye 

Was glistening ere O'Neale'a was dry. 

Her hand upon his arm she laid, — 

" It is the will of heaven," she said. 

" And fliink'st thou, Redmond, I can part 

From this loved home with lightsome heart, 

Leaving to wild neglect whate'er 

Even from my infancy was dear? 

For in this calm domestic bound 

Were all Matilda's pleasures found. 



1 [See Appendix, Note 0.] 
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That hesirth, my sire was wont to grace, 

Full soon may be a stranger's place ; ' 

This hall, ia which a child I pla/d, 

Like thine, dear Eedmond, lowly laid, 

The bramble and the thorn may braid ; 

Or, pass'd for aye from me and mine, 

It ne'er may shelter Rokeby's hne. 

Yet in this consolation given. 

My Redmond,— 'tis the wiU of heaven." 

Her word, her action, and her phrase, 

"Were kindly as in early days ; 

For cold reaerye had lost its power, 

In sorrow's eympathefic hour. 

Tonng Gedmond dared not trust his voice 

But i-ather had it been bis choice 

To share that melancholy hour, 

Than, arm'd with all a chieftain's power,' 

In full possession to enjoy 

Slieve-Donurd wide, and Clandeboy. 



The blood left WUfrid's ashen cheek ; 
Matilda sees, and hastes to speak. — 
" Happy ill friendship's ready aid. 
Let all my murmurs here be staid ! 
And Kokeby's Mwden will not part 
From Kokeby's hall with moody heart. 

1 [MS.—" That hearth, my father's hononr'd plac 

Fnll sooH may sea a stranger's fecB."] 
s [MS, " Taniat's power."] 
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This night at least, for Eokehy's fame. 
The hospitable hearth shall flame, 
And, ere its native heir retii'e, 
Find for the wanderer rest and Are, 
While this poor harper, by the blaze,'- 
Eecounts the tale of other days. 
Bid Harpool ope the door with speed, 
Admit him. and relieve each need. — 
Meantime, kind Wyelilfe, wilt thou try 
Thy minstrel skill ? — Nay, no reply— ^ 
And look not sad ! — I guess thy thought. 
Thy verse with laurels would be bought ; 
And poor Matilda, landless now, 
. Has not a garland for thy brow. 
True, I must leave sweet Eokeby'a glades, 
Nor wander more in Greta's shades ; 
But sure, no rigid jailer, thon 
Wilt a short prison-wallt allow, 
Where summer flowers grow wild at will. 
On Marwood-ebase and Toller Hill ; * 
Then hoUy green and lily gay 
Shall twine io guerdon of thy lay." * 

1 IMS.—" Find for the needy room and fire, 

And tbia poor wonderef, by the blaze."] 

2 [MS. " what tbink'Bt thou 

Of yonder harp? — Nay, clear thy brow."] 
S Marwood-ohaae Is the old park eittending along the Dur- 
liam side of the Teas, attached to Bnmard Castle. Toller 
Hill ia an eminence on the Yorkshire aide of the river, com- 
manding a superb view of the ruins. 
* [MS.—" Where rose and lily I will twine 
In guerdon of a song of thine."] 
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The mourDful youth, a space aside, 
To tune Matilda's harp applied ; 
And then a low sad descant rung, 
As prelude to the lay he sung. 



O, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress-tree ! 
Too lively glow the lilies light, 
The yavnish'd holly's all too bright, 
The May-flower and the eglantine 
May shade a brow less sad than mine ; 
But, Lady, weave no wreatli for me, 
Or weave it of the cypress-tree ! 

Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine ; 
1 [" Mr. Seott hns imparted a delioaoy (we mean in tha 

and a me!anoboly smile to this parting piotnre, thnt really 
enohent us. Poor WlilVId is eadly discomfited by the Inst 
inatanee of eiioouragemant Co Eedmond; and Matilda eii- 
deavonra to cheer him by requesting, in the prettiest, and 
yet in the most touching manner, ' Kind Wj-oliffe,' to try his 
minstrelsy. We will here jnst ask Mr. Soott, whetJier this 
wonld not be actual infernal and intolerahle tortnra to a man 
who had any soul? Why, then, make his heroine even the 
nnwiUlng cause of such misery? Matilda had talked of 
twining a wreath for het poat of holly green and lily gay, 
and he sings, braken-hearted, ' The Cypress Wreath.' Wa 
have, however, inserted this as one of the best <^ Hr. Soott's 
songs." — Moalh^ Reviem.] 
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The manly oak, (he pensive yew, 
To patriot and to sage be due ; 
The myrtle bough bids lovera live. 
But that Matilda will not give ; 
Then, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twiae it of tKe cypresa-tree ! 

Let merry England proudly rear 

Her blended roses, bought so dear ; 

Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 

With heath and harebell dipp'd in dew ; 

On favour'd Erin's crest be seen 

The flower she loves of emerald green — 

Bui, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of tbe eypress-tree. 

Strike the wild harp, while maids prepare 
The ivy meet for minsti-el's hair ; 
And, while his crown of laurel-leaves. 
With bloody hnnd the victor weaves, 
Let the loud trump his triumph tell ; 
But when you hear the passing bell. 
Then, Lady, twine a wreath for me, 
And twine it of the cypress-tree. 

Yes ! twine for me the cypress bough ; 
But, Matilda, twine not now I 
Stay till a few brief months are paat. 
And I have look'd and loved my last ! 
Whea villagers my shroud bestrew 
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With pansies, rosemary, ODd rue, — 
Then, Lady, weave a wreaih for me, 
And weave it of the cypress-troo. 



O'Neale obsoi'vcd the starting tear, 

And spoke with kind and blithesome cheer — 

" No, noble Wilfrid ! ere the (lay 

Wlen mourns the land thy silent lay, 

Shall many a wreath be freely wove 

Ey hand of friendship and of love. 

I would not wish tliat ri^d Fate 

Had doom'd thee to a captive's state. 

Whose hands are bound by honour's law. 

Who wears a sword he must not draw ; 

But were it so, in minstrel pride 

The land together would we ride, 

On prancing steeds, like harpers old, 

Bound for the halls of barons bold,^ 

Each lover of the Ijtc we'd seek, 

From Michael's Mount to Skiddaw's Peak, 

SuiTey wild Albin's mountain strand. 

And roam green Erin's lovely land, 

1 [MS.—" I wouid not wish thaa I '° { degree 
So lost to hope aE 
^"^ ! if flion -wert"' \ '° '"i°st''^l P"'^^ 



( if then w 
The liind we'd traverse aide by aide, 
On prancing steeda, Uke minsti'els old, 
Bound for ) u ,j „ 
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While thou the gentler souls should move,' 
With lay of pity and of love, 
And I, thy mate, in rougher strain, 
Would sing of war and warriora alain. 
Old England's hards were vanquish'd then, 
And Scotland's vaunted Hawthornden,^ 
And, silenced on lernian shore, 
lirCurtin's harp should chavm no more ! " ^ 

1 Drmnmoiid of Hawthoradan wn* In tbe zenith of hie rep- 
utalaon as a poet during tbe Civil Wai-a. He died ia 1649. 

s "MacCiirtin, liei-editary OUamh of North Munster, and 
Filea to Donough, Earl of Thomond, and President of Mun- 
ster. This nobleman waa amongst those who were prevailed 
upon to join Elizabeth's foj'OOB. Soon as it was known fhathH 
had basely abandoned tha interests of his country, MnoCar- 
tin presented an adulatory poem to MaeCarthy, chief of South 
Munster, and of tha Enganianlina, who, with O'Neil, O'Don- 
uel. Lacy, and others, were deeply engaged In protecting 
their violated country. Id this poem be dweUs with captnre 
on the coni'Bge and patriotism of MaaCarthy; bnt the verse 
that should [according to an established law of the order of 
the bards) be introduced in tbe praise of O'Biien, he turns 
, into severe satire; ' How am I alHlcted (says he) that the 
descendant of the great Brion Boiromh cannot fumish me 
with a theme worthy the honour and giory ol his exalted 
racel' Lord Thcmond, hearing this, vowed vengeance on 
the spirited bard, who fled for reihge to tbe county of Cork 
One day, observing the exasperated nobleman and his equip- 
age at a small distance, he thought it was in vain k> fly, and 
pretended to ha suddezdy seized with the pangs of deatb ; 
directing his wife to lament oyer him, and tell his lordship, 
that tha sight of him, by awakening the sense of his ingrati- 
tude, had so much affected blm that he ootdd not support it; 
and desired her at the same time to tell his lordship, that he 
enti-aated, as a dying request, his foi^ivenesB. Soon as Lord 
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In lively mood he spoke, fo wile 
From Wilfrid's wo-worn cheek a smile. 



" But," said Matilda, " ere thy name, 

Good Eedmond, gain its destined fame, 

Say, wilt thou kindly deign to call 

Thy brother-minstrel to the hall ? 

Bid aU the household, too, attend. 

Each in his rank a humble friend ; 

I know their faithful hearts will grieve, 

When their poor Mistress takes her leave ; 

So let the horn and beaker flow 

To mitigate their parting wo." 

The harper came ; — in youth's first prime 

Himself; in mode of olden time 

His garb was fashion'd, to express 

The lujcient English minstrel's dress,-^ 

Thomond arrived, the feigned tale vtas related to him. That 
nobleman was movad to oompEasion, and not only declared 
that he most heartily foi^ave him, bnt opening his pnrse, 
pceaented the fair mourner with some piecas to inter him. 
This instance of Ills lordship's pltj and generosit; gave 
courage to the trembling bardj who, suddenly springing up, 
recited an extemporanpoua ode in praise of Donough, and, 
reBnteriiig into his service, became once more his favoiu-ita." 
— WiLKER'a JfeiBoirso/^ ffie JHsft Borrfa. Lond. 1786. 4to. 
p. 141. 

' Among the entertainments presented to Ellizabeth at 
Kenilworth Castle, waa the inti-odnction of a pei'son designed 
to i-apresent a travelling minstrel, who entertained her with a 
solemn story out of the Acts of King Arthur. Of this per- 
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A seemly gown of Kendal gi-een, 
With gorget closed of silver slieen ; 
His hiirp iu silken scarf was sluog, 
And by his side an anlace hung, 
it seem'd some masquer's quaint aiTay, 
For revel or for holiday. 



He made obeisance with a fi'oe 

Yet studied wr of courtesy. 

Each look and accent, framed to please, 

Seem'd to affect a playful ease ; 

His face was of that doubtful kiud, 

That wins the eye, fcut not the mind ; 

Yet hai-sh it seem'd to deem amiss 

Of brow so young and smooth as this. 

His was the subtle look and sly, 

That, spying all, seems nought to spy ; 

Round ail the group his glances stole, 

Unmark'd themselves, to mark the whole. 

Yet sunk beneath Matilda's look. 

Nor could the eye of Redmond brook,^ 

To the suspicious, or the old, 

Subtile and dangerous and bold 

Had seem'd this self-invit«d guest ; 

But young our lovers, — and the rest, 

sou's drase aud appearRiioa Mr. Laneham has given ns a vevj 
accurate account, transferred by Bishop Percy to the prelim 
inary DissertiLtion on MinsEr^h, prefixed to his SelUpies oj 
Jjtcienl Poetry, to!, i. 
1 [MS. — " Nor oouid Iteen Eedmond's aapeot brooit."! 
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Wrapt in their sorrow and their fear 
At parting of their Mistress dear, 
Tear-blinded to the Castle-liall,* 
Came as to bear her funeral pall. 

XVJI. 

AH that expression hase was gone, 

When waked the guest his minstrel tone ; 

It fled at inspiration's call, 

As erst the demon fled from SauL^ 

More noble glance he cast ai-ound, 

More free-drawn breath inspired the sound. 

His pulse beat bolder and more high, 

In all the pride of minstrelsy ! 

Aias ! too soon that pride was o'er, 

Sunt with the lay that bade it soar ! 

His soul resumed, with habit's chain, 

Its vices wild and follies yain, 

And gave the talent, with him born, 

To be a common curse and scorn. 

Such was the youth whom Rokeby's Maid, 

With condescending kindness, pra^d 

1 [MS.—" Came blindfold to the Castle-hall, 
As if to bear her funernl pall."] 

3 [" But the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saal, and an 
evil spirit from the Lord troubled him. 

" And Saul Siud unki his servants, Provide me now a man 
that can play well, and bring him tt) me. And it eame to 
pass, when the era'J spirit from God waanpon Saul, that David 
toolc an harp, and played with his hand : So Saul was re- 
freshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed from him." 
— 1 Samuel, ohap. svl. 14, 17, 23.] 
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Here fo renew the strains she loved. 
At distauc* heard and well approved. 



I was a wild and wayward boy, 

My childhood scom'd each childiah toy ; 

Retired from all, reserved and coy, 

To musing prone, 
I woo'd my solitary joy. 

My Harp alone. 

My youth, with bold Ambition's mood. 
Despised the humble stream and wood, 
Whei'e my poor father's cottage stood. 

To fame unknown ; — 
What should my soaring views make good ? 

My Harp alone ! 

. Love came with all his frantic fire. 
And wild romance of vain desii-e : * 
The haron'a daughter heard my lyre. 

And praised the tone ; — 
What could presumptuous hope inspire ? 

My Harp alone ! 

1 [MS.—" Love oame, with all his iirdcnt fii-e, 
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At manhood's touch the hubble burst, 
And manhooci's pride the vision curst, 
And all that had my folly niii'sed 

Love's sway to own ; 
Yet spared the spell that luU'd me livst. 

My Harp alone ! 

"Wo camo with war, and want with wo ; 
And it was mine lo undergo 
Each outrage of the rebel foe :— -■' 

Can aught atone 
My fields laid waste, my cot laid low ? 

My Harp alone 1 

Ambition's dreams Tve seen depart, 
Have rued of penury the smai-t, 
Have felt of love the venom'd dart,. 

When hope was flown ; 
Yet rests one solace to my heart,-: — 

My Harp alone ! 

Then over mountaiu, moor, and hill, 
My faithful Harp, I'll bear thee still ; 
And when this life of want and ill 

Is weihiigh gone, 
Thy strings mine elegy shall thrill, 

My Harp alone ! 
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" A pleasing lay ! " Matilda said ; 

But Havpool shook liis old grey keac!, 

And took his baton and his torch, 

To seek his guai-d-rooiii in the porch. 

Edmund observed — with sudden change, 

Among the strings his fingere range, 

Until they waked a bolder glee 

Of milJIaiy melody; 

Then paused amid the martial sound. 

And iook'd with well-feign'd fear around ; — ' 

" None to this noble house belong," 

He sd,d, "that would a Minstrel wrong, 

Whose tafe has been, through good and ill, 

To love his Royal Master still ; 

And, with your honour'd leave, would fain 

Rejoice you with a loyaJ strain." 

Then, aa assured by sign and look. 

The warhke tone again he took ; 

And Harpool stopp'd, and turn'd to hear 

A <Iitty of the Cavalier. 



While the dawn on the mountain was misty and 

gray. 
My ti-uc love has mounted his steed and away, 

1 (MS.—" And looking tJmidJj aronnd."] 
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Over hill, over valley, o'er dale, aud o'er down ; 
Heaven shield the brave Gallant that fights for 
the Crown 1 

He haa dofi^d the silk doublet the breaist-plate to 

bear, 
He has placed Che steel-cap o'er his long flowing 

Fi-om his belt to his atirruji his broadsword hangs 

Heaven shield the trave Gallant that fights for 
the Crown ! 

For the rights of fair England that broadsword 

he draws, 
Her King is his leader, her Church is his cause ; 
His watchword is honour, his pay is renown, — 
God stiike with the Gallant that strilies for the 

Crown! 

They may boast of tlieir Fairfax, their Waller, 

andftll 
The roundheaded rebels of Westminster Hall ; 
But tell these bold traitors of London's proud 

That the spears of the North have encircled the 
Crown.' 

1 [MS. " of pi-oud London town, 

That the North has brave nobles to fight for the 
Crown."] 
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Thei-e's Derby and Caveiidisli, dread of their foes ; 

There's Erin's high Ormond, and Scotland's Mont- 
rose I 

"Would you match the base Skippoo, and Massey, 
and Brown, 

"With the Bai-ons of England, that fight for the 
Crown ? 

Kow joy to the crest of the brave Cavalier ! 
Be his banner unconquer'd, resistless his spear, 
Till in peace and in triumph his toils he may 

drown, 
In a pledge to fair England, her Chui'cli, and her 

Crown.-' 

XXI. 

" Alas ! " Matilda said, " that strain, 
Giood harper, now is heard in vain I 
The time has been, at such a sound, 
"When Kokeby's vassals gather'd round, 
An hundred manly hearts would bound ; 
But now, the stirring verse we hear, 
Like trump in dying soldier's ear I ^ 

1 [In the MS. tlia last quatrain of this song is, 

' It they boast that fur Beading by treachery fell, 
Of Stratton and LaHBdonne the Comiah onn tflll, 
And the Norih tell of Brahnm and Addertou Down, 
Where God bless'd the brave gallants who fought for the 
Grown."] 

2 [MS. — " Bat now it sinks apon the ear, 
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Listless and sad the notes we owq, 
The power to answer them is flown. 
Tet not without his meet applause 
Be lie that sings the rightful cause. 
Even when the crisis of its fate 
To human eye seems desperate. 
"While Eokeby's Heir such power retains. 
Let this slight guerdoa pay thy pains : — 
And, lend thy harp ; I fain would try, 
If my poor skill can ought supply, 
Ere yet I leave my failiers' hsdl, 
To mouru the cause in which we fall." 

xsii. 
The harper, with a downcast look, 
And trembling hand, her bounty took, — 
As yet, the conscious piide of art 
Had steei'd him in his ti'eacherous part ; 
A powerful spring, of force unguess'd. 
That hath each gentler mood suppresa'd. 
And reign'd in many a human breast ; 
Prom his tliat plans the red campaign. 
To hia that wastes the woodland reign. 
The foiling wing, the blood-shot eye, — ' 
The sportsman marks with apathy, 
Each feeling of his victim's ill 
Drown'd in hia own successful skiU. 



— " Mairking, "with sportiTfl croelty^ 
The failing iviiig, tlie blood-shot ej 
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The veteran, too, who now no more 
Aspires to head the battle's roar,^ 
Loves still the triumph of his art. 
And traces on the pencill'd chart 
Some stern invader's destined way, 
Through blood and ruin, to his pi-ey ; 
Patriots to dea,tli, aad towns to flame. 
He dooms, la raise anotliei^'s name, 
And shares the g^ili, though not the lame. 
What pays him tor his span of time 
Spent in premeditating crime ? 
Wliat against pity arms his heart ? — 
s pride of art.^ 



xxtii. 
But principles ia Edmund's mind 
Were baseless, vague, and undefined. 
His soul, like hark with rudder lost, 
On Passion's chaageful tide was tost ; 
!Nor Vice nor Virtue had the power 
Beyond the impression of the hour ; 
And, ! when Passiou rules, how rare 
The hours that fall to Virtue's share I 

1 [MS.—" The yetaran chief whose broken age, 
No mote can lead Che battle'e re^."] 

i [" Snraly no poat has ever paid a fiuer tribute to the 
power of his art, thaa in the foregoing daaoription of its effects 
on the mind of this unhappy boy ! and none has ever more 
justly appreciated the n-orthlaaanass of tha sublimest ganius, 
unraatrained by reason, and abandoned by virtue." — CiificoJ 
SevUie,] 
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Yet now she roused her— for the pride, 
That lack of sterner guilt auppUed, 
Could scarce support him when arose 
The lay that moum'd Matilda's woes. 



The sound of Eokeby'a woods I hear, 

They mingle with the song : 
Dark Greta's voice is in mine ear, 

I must not hear them long. 
From every loved and native haunt 

The native Heir must stray, 
And, like a ghost whom sunbeams daunt, 

Must part before the day. 

Soon from the hails my fathers rear'd, 

Theii- scutcheons may descend, 
A line so long beloved and fear'd 

May soon obscurely end. 
No longer here Matilda's tone 

Shall bid those echoes swell ; 
Yet shall they hear her proudly own 

The cause in which we fell. 

The Lady paused, and then agiun 
Resumed, the lay in loftier strain.'- 
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XXIV. 

Let our lialls and towers decay, 

Be our name and line forgot, 
Lands and manors jiaaa away, — 

We but share our Monarch's lot. 
If no more our annals show 

Battles won and banners ti^eit, 
Still in death, defeat, and wo, 

Oui-s be loyalty unshaken ! 

Constant stilt in danger's hour. 

Princes own'd our fathers' aid ; 
Lands and honours, wealth and power,^ 

Well their loyalty repaid. 
Perish wealth, and power, and pride ! 

Mortal boons by mortals given ; 
But let Constancy abide. 

Constancy's the gift of Heaven. 

XXV. 

While thus Matilda's lay was heard, 
A thousand thoughts in Edmund stirr'd. 
In peasant life he might have known 
As feir a face, as sweet a tone ; 
But village notes' could ne'er supply 
That ricli and varied melody ; 
And ne'er in cottage-maid was seen 
The easy dignity of mien, 

I [MS— "Knightly atles, weitlth aad power."] 
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Claiming respect, yet waving state, 

That marks tlie daughters of the great. 

Yet not, perchance, had these alone 

His scheme of purposed guilt o'erthrown ; 

But while her energy of mind 

Superior rose to griefa combined, 

Lending its kindling tf> her eye, 

Giving her form new majesty, — 

To Edmund's thought Matilda seem'd 

The very object he had dream'd ; 

When, long ere guilt hia soul had known, 

In Winston bowers he mused alone, 

Taxing his fancy to combine 

The face, the air, the voice divine. 

Of princess fiiir, by cruel fate 

Reft of her honours, power, and sfate,^ 

Till to her rightful realm restored 

By destined hero's conquering sword. 



" Such was my vision ! " Edmund thought ; 
" And liave I, then, the ruin wrought 
Of such a maid, that fancy ne'er 
In fairest vision form'd her peer ? 
Was it my hand that could unclose 
The postern to her ruthless foes ? 
Foes, lost to honour, law, and faith, 
Their kindest mercy sudden death I 

' [MS.—" Of S01118 foil- piineeEB of romance, 
The guerdon of a haro's lanoa."] 
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Have I done this ? I ! who have awore. 
That if the globe such angel bore, 
I would have ti-aced its cii-cle broad, 
To kiss the ground on which she trode ! — 
And now — ! would that earth would rivt 
And close upon me while alive ! — 
Is there no hope ? Is all then lost ?— 
Bertram's already on his post ! 
Even now, beside the Hall's arch'd door, 
I saw hia shadow cross tlie floor ! 
He was to wdt my signal strain — 
A little respite thus we gain ; 
By what I heard the menials say, 
Young WyclifFe's troop are on their way- 
Alarm precipitates the crime I 
My harp must wear away the tinie."— 
And then, in accents fwnt and low, 
He faltei-'d forth a tale of wo.^ 

XXVII. 

" And whither would you lead me then ? " 
Quoth the Friar of orders gray ; 

And the Ruffians twain rephed again, 
" By a dying woman to pray." — 

" I see," he said, " a lovely sight, 
A sight bodes little harm, 

1 [The MS. has not this conplet.] 
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A lady as a lily bright, 

With an infant on her ai-ni." — 

" Then do tliine office, Fi-iai- gray, 
And aee thou shriye her free ! ' 

Elae shall the sprite, that pai-ts tfl-night, 
Fling all its guilt on thee. 

"Let maaa be said, aod trentrals read, 
When thou'rt t» con^eDt gone, 

And bid the bell of St. Benedict 
Toll out its deepest lone." 

The shrift is done, the Fi-iar is gone, 

Blindfolded as he came — 
Next morning all, in Litilecot HaU 

Were weeping for their dame. 

Wild Dai-reU is an alter'd man, 

The village ci-ones can tell ; 
He looks pale as clay, and sti-ives to pray, 

If he hears the convent bell. 

If prince or peer crtras Darrell's way. 

He'll heard him in his pride — 
If he meet a Friar of orders gray, 

He droops and turns aside,^ 
1 [MS.—" And see ihy strift be true, 

Else Ehall the soul, that pniis lo-day. 
Fling all its guilt on you."] 
^ See Appendix, Note P,— [to which the author iti li 
tei'teaved copy has made ooiiBiderable additions. — Ed ] 
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" Ilai'pftr ! metMaks tlij magic lays," 

Matilda said, " can goblins raise ! 

Weilnigh my fancy can discern, 

Neai' the dai'k porch, a visage stem ; 

E'en now, in yonder shadowy nook, 

I see it ! — Eedniond, Wilfrid, look ! — 

A human form distinct and clear — 

God, for thy mercy !— it draws near ! " 

She saw too true. Stride after stride, 

The centi-e of that cUamber wide 

Fierce Bertram gain'd ; then made a stand, 

And, proudly waving with his hand, 

Thunder'd — " Be still, upon yotir lives ! — 

He bleeds who speaka, he dies who strives." 

Behind their chief, the robber crew 

Forth fi-om the darken'd portal drew, 

In silence — save that echo dread 

Return'd their heavy measured tread.^ 

The lamp's uncertain lustre gave 

Their arms lo gleam, their plumes fo wave ; 

File after file in order pasiS, 

Like forms on Baaquo's mystic glass. 

Then, halting at their leader's sign. 

At once they form'd and curved their line, 

Hemming within its crescent drear 

Their victims, like a herd of deer. 

1 [MS.—" Behind him came his savage crew, 
File after file in order dne ; 
Silent from that dark portal pass, 
Like forme on Banquo'a magic glasE."! 
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Anothei' sign, and fo the aim 
Leveli'd at once their muskets came, 
As waiting but their chiet't^n's word, 
To make tlieir iatal volley heard. 



Back in a heap the menials drew ; 

Yet, even in mortal teiTor, true, 

Their pale and startled group oppose 

Between Matilda and the foes. 

" 0, haste thee, Wilfi-id i " Redmond ci-ied 

" TJnclo that wicket by thy side ! 

Bear heuce Matilda ' — gain the wood — 

The pass may be awhile made good — 

Thy band, ere thia, must sure be nigh — 

speak not — dally not — but fly .' " 

While jet the crowd their motions hide, 

Through the low wicltet door they glide. 

Through vaulted passages they wind. 

In Gothic intricacy twined ; 

WilMd half led, and half he bore, 

Matilda fo the poatem-door. 

And safe beneath the foi-est ti-ee, 

The Lady stands at hberlj. 

The moonbeams, the fresh gale's cai'ess, 

Eenew'd suspended conscioasness ; — 

" Where's Eedmond ? " eagerly she cries : 

" Thou answer'st not — he dies ! he dies ! 

1 [MS.—" Ccniluot Matilda," &c.] 
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And thou hast left him, all hereft 
Of mortal aid — with murderers left ! 
I know it well — he would not yield 
His sword to man — his doom is seal'd ! 
For my scora'd life, which, thou hast bought 
At price of his. I thank thee not." 



The unjuat reproach, the angiy look, 
The heart of Wilfrid could not bi-ook. 
"Lady," he said, "my band so near, 
In safety thoa mayst rest thee here. 
For Redmond's death thou shalt not mourj 
If mine can buy hia safe return." 
He turn'd away — his heart throbb'd high, 
The tear was bursting from his eye ; 
The sense of her injustice press'd 
Upoa the Maid's distracted breast, — 
" Stay, "Wilfrid, stay ! all aid is yaiii ! " 
He heard, but turo'd him not f^ain ; 
He reaches now the postern-door, 
Now entcra — and is seen no more. 



With all the agony that e'er 
Was gender'd 'twixt suspense and fear. 
She watch'd the line of windows tall,'- 
Whose Gothic lattice lights the Hall, 
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Distingaiah'd by the paly red 
The lamps in dim reflection shed,' 
"Wliile all beside in wan moonlight 
Each grated casement glimmer'd white. 
No sight of harm, no sound of ill, 
It is a deep and midnight still. 
Who look'd upon the scene, had gaesa'd 
All in the Caatle were at rest ; 
When sudden on the windows shone 
A lightning flash, just seen and gone !* 
A shot IS beard — Again the tlame 
Flash'd tliick and fast — a volley came ! 
Then echo'd wildly, from within, 
Of shout and scream the mingled din. 
And weapon-clash and maddening cry, 
Of those who kill, and those who die ! — 
As flll'd the Hall with sulphurous smoke, 
More red, more dark, the death-flash broke 
And forms were on the lattice east, 
That struck, or struggled, as they past. 

xxxn. 

What sounds upon the midnight wind 
Approach so rapidly behind ? 
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It ia, it is, th.e tiamp of steeds, 
Matilda hears the sound, she speeds. 
Seizes upon the leader's rein — 
" 0, haste to aid, ere aid be vain ! 
Fly to the postern — gain the Hall I " 
From saddle spring the troopers all ; ' 
Their gaUant steeds, at liberty, 
Run wQd along the moonlight lea. 
But, ere they burst upon the scene. 
Full stubborn had the conflict been. 
When Bertram mark'd Matilda's flight. 
It gave the signal for the fight ; 
And Rokeby's veterans, seam'd with scars 
Of Scotland's and of Erin's wars. 
Their momentary panic o'er, 
Stood to the arms which then they bore ; 
(For they were weapon'd, and prepared '' 
Their Mistress on her way to guard.) 
Then cheer'd them to the fight O'Neale, 
Tben peal'd the shot, and clash'd the steel ; 
The war-smoke soon with sable breath 
Darken'd the scene of blood and death, 
While on the few defenders close 
The Bandits, with redoubled blows. 
And, twice driven back, yet fierce and fell 
Renew the chaise with frantic yell.* 

1 [MS.—" ' mrste to postern— gain the Hall ! ' 

Sprung from their steads the troopers all."| 

2 [MS. — " For as it bap'd Uiey wave prepaied."] 
s [In place of ttiis coaplet, the MS. reaJs,— 

" And as the hall the troopeis gain, 
Their aid had wellnigh been !n wun."] 
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"Wilfi-id has fall'n — hut n'er him stood 
Toung Eedmond, soil'd with smoke and hlood, 
Cheering his mates with heart and hand 
Still to make good their desperate stand. 
" Up, comrades, up ! In Eokeby halls 
Ne'er be it said our courage falls. 
What ! f^nt ye for their savs^e cry, 
Oi" do the smoke-wreaths daunt your eye ? 
These rafters have return'd a shout 
As loud at Kokeby's wasswl rout. 
As thick a smoke these hearths have ^ven 
At Hallow-tide or Christmas-even.* 
Stand to it yet! renew the flght, 
For Kokeby's and Matilda's right ! 
These slaves ! they dare not, hand to haod, 
Bide buffet from a true nnan'a brand." 
Impetuous, active, fierce, and young, 
Upon the advancing foes he sprung. 
Wo to the wretch at whom is bent 
His bi-andish'd falcliion's sheer descent ! 
Backward they scatter'd as he came. 
Like wolves before the levin flame,'' 
When, mid their howling conclave driven. 
Hath glanced the thunderbolt of heaven. 
Bertram rush'd on — but Harpool clasp'd " 
1 [See Appenaix, Note Q.] 

S [MS.—" Like woItcs at lightning's midnight flame."] 
» [MS.— "Bertram had faced Mm; while he finspM 
111 desth, bis knees old Hnrpool olaep'd, 
Hb dying corpse iefore him flung."] 
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His knees, although in death he gasped, 
His faDing corpse before him flung, 
And round the tramroell'd ruffian ulung. 
Just then, the soldiers flU'd the dome, 
And, shouting, charged the felons home 
So fiercely, that, in panic dread, 
They bi-oke, they yielded, fell, or fled,^ 
Bertram's atern voice they heed no moi'C, 
Though heard above the battle's roar ; 
While trampling down the dying man, 
He strove, ivith voUey'd threat and ban, 
In scorn of odds, in fate's despite. 
To rally tip the desperate light.^ 

xxxiv. 
Soon murkier clouds the Hall enfold. 
Than e'er from battle-thunders roll'd ; 
So dense, the combatanfa scarce know 
To aim or to avoid the blow. 
Smothering and blindfold grows the fight — 
But soon shall dawn a dismal light ! 
Mid cries, and clashing arms, there came 
The hollow sound of rushing flame ; 
New horrors on the tumult dire 
Arise — the Castle is on Are ! ° 

' [MS. — " So fiercely chargsd thorn, Hiat they bleii. 

Disbanded, yieldad, fail, or flad."] 
a [MS " To rally them aeainst their fate. 

And fought himself as desperate."] 
B [M8.— " Chanoa-kindlad mid tha tnmnlt dire. 

The western tower is all on fire. 

Matilda saw," Sx.] 
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Doubtful, if chance had caat the brand. 
Or frantic Bertram's desperate hand. 
Matilda saw — for frequent broke 
From the dim casements gusts of smoke. 
Ton tower, which late so clear defined. 
On the fair hemisphere reclined. 
That, pencill'd on its azure pure, 
The eye could count each embrazure, 
Now, swath'd within the sweeping cloud. 
Seems giant^pectre in his shroud ; 
Till, from each loop-hole flashing light, 
A spout of fire ebines ruddy bright, 
And, gathering to united glare, 
Streams high into the midnight air ; 
A dismal beacon, far aad wide 
That wakeii'd Greta's slumbering side.' 
Soon all beneath, thi-ough gallery long. 
And pendant arch, the fire fiash'd strong, 
Snatching whatever could maintain, 
Raise, or extend, its furious reign ; 
Startling, with closer cause of dread. 
The females who the conflict fled, 
And now rush'd forth iipon the plain. 
Filling the air with clamours vain, 

xxsv. 
But ceased not yet, the Hall wilhin, 
The shriek, the shout, the camage-din, 

I fThe MS, ha9 not this couplet.] 
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Till bursting lattices give proofs 

The flames have caught the raftei-'d roof. 

"What ! wait they till its beams amain 

Crash on the slayei-a and the slain ? 

The alarm is caught — the drawbridge falls, 

The warriors hurry from the walls, 

But, by the conflagration's light, 

Upon the lawn renew the flght. 

Each straggling felon down was hew'd, 

Not one could gain the sheltering wood ; 

Bnt forth the afiKghted harper sprung, 

And to Matilda's robe he clung. 

Her shriek, entreaty, and command, 

Stopp'd the pursuer's lifted hand.^ 

Denzil and he alive were ta'en ; 

The rest, save Bertram, all arc slain. 



And where is Beitram? — soaring high,^ 
The general flame ascends the sky ; 
In gather'd group the soldiers gaze 
Upon the broad and roaring blaise, 
When, like infernal demon, sent 
Red fi-om his penal element, 

1 pis. — " The glowing laajcea give proof."] 

" [MS — " Her shrieks, entreaties, and commands, 

A-rall'd to Biop pnrsuing brands."] 
« [MS.—" Where's BertrMn now? In fdiy (kiven, 

The general flame ascBnda to heayan ; 

The gather'd gronps of soldiers gaze 

Upon the red and ronring hlaia." 
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To plague and to pollute the air, — 
Hia face all gore, on fire his hair, 
Forth from the central mass of smoke 
The giant form of Eei'ti-am broke ! 
His bi-andish'd sword on high he reaa's, 
Then plunged among opposing spears; 
Bound his left arm his mantle ti'uaa'd, 
Seceired and foil'd three lances' thrust ; ' 
Mot these his headlong course withstood," 
Like reeds he snapp'd the tough ash-wood. 
In vain his foes around him clung ; 
Willi matchless force aside he flung 
Their boldest, — as the buil, at bay, 
To^es the ban-dogs from his way, 
Through forty foes his path he made, 
And safely gain'd the forest glacle. 

xxxvrr. 
Seaixie was this final conflict o'er, 
When from the postern Redmond bore 
"Wilfrid, who, as of life bereft. 
Had in the fatal Hall been left,^ 
Deserted there by all his train ; 
But Redmond saw, and turn'd again. — 
Beneath an oak he laid him down, 
That in the blaze gleam'd ruddy brown, 

1 [The MS. wants this couplet.] 

^ [MS, — " In Tain the opposing speai-a withstood."] 

' [MS.—" Hod in the smouidecing hall heea left."] 
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And tkea his mantle's dasp undid ; 
Matilda held his drooping head, 
Till, given to breathe the fi-eer wr, 
Eetunring hfe repaid their care. 
He gazed on them with heavy sigh, — 
" I could have wish'd even thus to die ! " 
No more he said — for now with speed 
Each trooper had regain'd his steed ; 
The ready palfreys stood array'd, 
For Redmond and for Rokeby's Maid ; 
Two Wilfrid on his horse sustain, 
Oae leads his chai-ger by the rein. 
But oft Matilda look'd behind, 
As up the Vale of Tees they wind, 
Where far the mansion of her sires 
Beacon'd the dale with midnight fires. 
In gloomy arch above them spread. 
The clouded heaven lower'd bloody red ; 
Beneath, in sombre light, the flood 
Appear'd to roll in waves of blood. 
Then, one by one, was heard to fall 
The tower, the donjon-keep, the hall. 
Each rushing down with thunder sound, 
A space the conflagration drown'd ; 
Till, gathering strength, again it rose, 
Announced its ti'iumph in its close, 
Shook wide its light the landscape o'er, 
Then sunk — and Eokeby was no more ! ■" 

1 ["The castle on flre bas an awM sublimity, which would 
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tbroyi nt a hnmbls distance tbo boldest reaches of the picto- 
rial ai-t We refer our readers to Vurgil's ships, or to 

his Troy iu flames : and thongh the Virgilian pictures be 
drawn on a very axtansive canvas, with confidence we as- 
sert, that the caatle on fire is much more magnificent. It is, 
in truth, incomparably grand." — British Critk.] 
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The sHiainer swa, whose early power 
Was wont to gilcl Matilda's bower, 
And rouse her with his matin ray ' 
Her duteous orisons to pay, 
That morning sun has three times seen 
The flowers unfold on Kokehy green, 
But sees no more the slumbers fly 
Fiwm fair Matilda's hazel eye ; 
That morning aun has three times broke 
On Eokeby's glades of elm and oak, 
But, rising from their sylvan screen, 
Marks no grey turrets' glance between. 
A shapeless mass lie keep and tower, 
That, hissing to the moroing shower. 
Can but with smouldering yapour pay 
The eai'ly smile of summer day. 

I IMS. " gkncing ray."] 
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Tlie peasant, fo his labour bound, 
Pauses lo view the blacken'd mound, 
Striving, aiiiid the rnin'd space. 
Each well-reraember'd spot to tra«e. 
Tliat length of frail and fire-scorch'd wall 
Once screerfd the hospitable hall ; 
When yonder broken arch was whole, 
'Twas there was dealt the weekly dole ; 
And where yon tottering columns nod, 
The chapel sent the hymn to God.— 
So flits the world's uncertain span ! 
Nor zeal for God, nor love for man, 
Gives mortal monuments a date 
Beyond the power of Time and Fate, 
The towers must share the builder's doom ; 
Ruin is theirs, and liis a tomb r 
But better boon benignant Heaven 
To Faith and Charity has given, 
And bids the Christian hope sublime 
Ti-anscend the bounds of Fate and Time.^ 



Now the third night of s 

Since that which witness'd Eokeby's flame. 



[MS- 


— " And bids our hopes 
Beyond the bonnds ot 


ascend sublime 
■Fate and Time."- 




As bnists the morn on night's nnlatbom'd gioi 
Lni^ his dim eye to deathlesa hope sublime, 
Beyond the raalma of nature and of time." 
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On Briguall diffe and Scargill brake 
The owlet's homilies awake, 
The bittern scream'd from rush and flag. 
The raven slumher'd on hia crag, 
Forth from his den the otter di-ew, — 
Grayhng and trout their tyrant knew, 
As between reed and aedge he peers, 
With fierce round snout and aharpen'd eai 
Or, prowling by the moonheam cool, 
Watches the stream or swims the pool ; — 
Perch'd oa his wonted eyrie high. 
Sleep seal'd the tercelet's wearied eye, 
That all the day liad watch'd so well 
The cushat dart across the dell. 
In dubious beam reflected shone 
That lofty clifi^ of pale grey stone. 
Beside whose base the secret cave 
To rapine late a refuge gave. 
The crag's wild crest of copse and yew 
On Greta's breast dark shadows threw ; 
Shadows that met or shimn'd the sight, 
With every change of fitful light ; 
As hope and fear alternate chase 
Our course through life's nncertain race. 



Gliding by crag and copsowood gre 
A solitaiy form was scon 
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To traoe with stealthy pace the wold, 
Ijke fox that seeks the midnight fold, 
And pauses oft, and cowers dismay'd, 
At every breath that stirs the shade. 
He passes now the ivy bush, — 
The owl has seen him, and is htisb ; 
He passes now the dodder'd oak, — 
Ye heard the startled raven croak ; 
Lower and lower he descends, 
Eustle ihe leaves, the brushwood bends ; 
The otter hears him tread the shore. 
And dives, and is beheld no more ; 
And by the cliff of pale grey stone 
The midnight wanderer stands alone. 
Methinks, that by the moon we trace 
A well-remember'd form and face ! 
That stripling shape, that cheek so pale, 
Combine to tell a rueful tale, 
Of powers misused, of passion's force. 
Of guilt, of grief, and of remorse ! 
'Tis Edmund's eye, at every sound 
That flings that guilty glance around ; 
Tis Edmund's trembling haste divides 
The brushwood that the cavern hides ; 
And, when its narrow pordi lies bare,* 
Tis Edmund's form that enters there. 



His flint and steel have sparkled bright, 
A lamp hath lent the cavern light, 

1 [MS. " sally-poi-t lies bai-e."] 
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Fearful and quick his eye suiTeys 
Each angle of the gloomy maze. 
Since last he left that stern abode, 
It seem'd aa none ite floor had trod ; 
Uiitouch'd appeared the various spoil, 
The purchase of his comrades' toil ; 
Masks and disguises grimed with mud, 
Arms hroken and defiled with blood, 
And all the nameless tools that aid 
Wight-felons in their lawless trade, 
Upon the gloomy waUa were hung, 
Or lay in nooks obscurely flung.-' 
Still on the sordid hoard appear 
The relics of the noontide cheer : 
Flagons and emptied flasks were there,^ 
And bench o'erfhrown, and shatter'd chair ; 
And aH around the semblance show'd, 
As when the final revel gloVd, 
When the red sun was setting fast. 
And parting pledge Guy DenzU past. 
" To Eokeby treasure-vaults ! " they quafF'd, 
And shouted loud and wildly laugh'd, 
Pour'd maddening from the rocky door. 
And parted — U) return no more ! 
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They found in Rokeby yaulfs their doom,— 
A hloody death, a burning tomb ! 



There his own. peasant dress he spies, 

Doff 'd to assume that quaint disguise ; 

And shuddering thought upon his glee. 

When prank'd in garb of miDstrelsy. 

" 0, be the fataJ art accurst," 

He cried, " that moved my folly first ; 

Till, bribed by bandits' base applause, 

I burst through God's and Nature's laws ! 

Three summer days are scantly past 

Since I have trod this cavern last, 

A thoughtless wretch, and prompt to err — 

But, O, as yet no murdei-er! 

Even now I hst my comrades' cheer. 

That general laugh is in mine ear, 

Which raised my pulse and steel'd my heart, 

As I rehearsed my treacherous part — 

And would that all since then could seem 

The phantom of a fever's dream 1 

But fatal Memory notes too well 

The hoi-rors of the dymg yell, 

From my despairing mates that broke, 

"When flash'd the fire and roll'd the smoke ; 

When the avengers shoutiog came. 

And iiemm'd us 'twiKt the swoi-d and flame ! 

My frantic flight,— the lifted hi-and,— 

That angel's interposing hand I ■ 
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If, for my life from slaughter freed, 
I yet could pay some grateful meed I 
Perchance this object of my quest 
May aid "—he turn'd, uor apgko the rest. 



> Due northward from the rugged hearth, 
With paoea five he metes the eai-th, 
Then toil'd with mattock to explore 
The entrails of the cavern floor, 
Nor paused till, deep beneath the ground, 
His search a small steel casket found. 
Just as he atoop'd to loose ils hasp. 
His shocilder felt a giant grasp ; 
He stai-ted, and look'd up aghas^ 
Then ahriek'd ! — 'Twas Bertram held him hst, 
" Fear not ! " he said ; but who could hear 
Thai deep stfira voice, and cease to fear ? 
" Fear not ! — By heaven, he shakes as much 
As partridge ia tlie falcon's clutch : " — 
He raised him, and unloosed his hold, 
While fi:y>m the opening casket roU'd 
A chain and reliquaire of gold.' 
Bertram beheld it with surprise, 
Gazed on its fashion and device, 
Then, cheering Edmund as he could. 
Somewhat he smooth'd his rugged mood : 
For still the youth's half-lifted eye 
Quivei-'d with teiTOr's agony, 

1 [MS. ■' onroffliat of gold."] 
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And sidelong glanc«d, as to explore. 

In meditated flight, the door. 

" Sit," Bertram said, "from danger free : 

Thou canst not, and thou ehalt not, flee. 

Chance brings me hither ; hill and plfun 

I've sought for refuge-place in vain.^ 

And tell me now, thou aguish boy, 

What inakest thou here ? what means this toy? 

Denzil and thou, I maik'd, were ta'ea ; 

What lucky chance unbound your ch^n ? 

I deem'd, long since on Baliol's tower, 

Tour heads were warp'd with sun and shower.^ 

Tell me the whole — and, mark ! nought e'er 

Chafes me like falsehood, or like fear." 

Gathering his courage to his aid, 

But (rembling still, the youth obey'd. 



" Denzil and I two nights pass'd o'er 
In fetters on the dungeon floor. 
A guest the tliird sad morrow brought ; 
Our hold dark Oswald Wycliffe sought,* 
Aud eyed my comrade long askance, 
With flx'd and peneti'aling glance. 



1 [The MS. adds: 

" No snrev ahelMr from the foe 
Than what this cavern cfui bestow."] 
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' Guy Denzil art thou call'd ? ' — ' The same.'- 

' At Court who served wild Buckinghame ; 

Thence banish'cl, won a keeper's place, 

80 Villiers will'd, in Marwood-chase ; 

That lost — I need not tell thee why — 

Thon madest (hy wit thy wants supply, 

Then fought for Rokehy :-^Have I guess'd 

My prisoner right ? ' — ■' At thy behest.' — ' 

He paused awhile, and then went oa 

With low and confidential tone ; — 

Me, as I judge, not then he saw. 

Close nestled in my couch of sti-aw, — 

' List to me, Guy. Thou know'st the gi-eat 

Have frequent need of what they hate ; 

Hence, in their favour oft we see 

Uaserupied, useful men like thee. 

"Were I disposed to hid thee live, 

What pledge of faith hast thou to give ? ' 



" The I'eady Fiend, who never yet 
Hath failed to sharpen Denzil's wit. 
Prompted his he — ' His only child 
Should rest his pledge.' — The Baron 
And tum'd to me^' Thou art his son 
I bowed — our fetters were undone, 
And we were led to hear apart 
A dreadful lesson of his art, 
1 [MS.-" ' And 
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Wilfrid, he said, his heir aud son, 
Had feir Matilda's favour won ; 
And long since had their union heen, 
But for her father's bigot spleen, 
Whose brute and blindfold party-rage 
Would, force per force, her hand engage 
To a base kern of Irish earth. 
Unknown his lineage and his birth, 
Save that a dying ruffian bore 
The infant brat to Kokeby door. 
Gicntle restjaint, he said, would lead 
Old Eokeby to enlarge his creed ; 
But fiur occasion he must find 
For such resti-aint well-meant and kind. 
The Knight being render'd to Ms charge 
But as a prisoner at large. 



" He school'd us in a well-foi-ged lale. 
Of scheme the Castle walls to scale,' 
To which was leagued each Cavalier 
That dwells upon the Tyne and Wear ; 
That Eokehy, his parole forgot, 
Had dealt with us to aid the plot. 
Such was the charge, which Denzil's zeal 
Of hate to Rokeby and O'Noalc 
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Proffcr'd, as witness, to maliB good, 

Even though the forfeit were tlieir hlood. 

I scrapled, until o'er and o'er 

His prisoners' safety Wycliffe swore ; 

And then — alas ! wliat needa tliere more ? 

I knew I should not live to say 

The proffer I refused that day ; 

Ashamed to hve, yet loath ta die, 

I Boil'd me with their infamy ! "— 

" Poor youth," said Bertram, " wavering s 

Unfil alike for good or ill ! 

But what fell next ? " — " Soon as at large 

Was scroU'd and sign'd our fatal charge, 

There never yet, on tragic stage, 

"Was seen so well a pmted rage 

As Oswald's show'd I With loud alarm 

He call'd his garrison to aim ; 

From tower to tower, fi-om post to post. 

He hurried as if all were lost ; 

CoBsiga'd to dungeon and to chain 

The good old Knight and aU his train ; 

Warn'd each suspected Cavalier, 

Within his limits, to appear 



1 [MS " sore bestad ! 

Wavei'ing slike in good and bad."] 
a [MS.—— " O, when at largo 

Was soroll'd and sign'd our fatal charge, 

Beheld so well a. painted rage."] 
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To-mwTow, at the hour of noon, 
In the high church of Eglistone."— 



" Of Eglistone ! — Even now I pass'd," 
Said Bertram, " as the night closed fast ; 
Torches and cressets gleam'd around, 
I heard the saw aad hammer sound, 
And I could mark they toil'd to raise 
A scaffold, hung with sabJe baize. 
Which the grim headsman's scene dispkj'd. 
Block, axe, and sawdust ready laid. 
Some evil deed will there be done, 
Unless Matilda wed his son ; — 
She loves him not — ' tis shrewdly guess'd 
That Redmond rules the damgel's bi-east. 
This is a turn of Oswald's skill; 

But I may meet, and foil him still ! ^ 

How camest thou to thy freedom ? " — " Thei'e 

Lies mysfoiy more dark nad rare. 

In. midst of Wycliffe'a weil-feign'd rage, 

A scroll was ofier'd by a page. 

Who told, a muffled horseman late 

Had left it at the Castle-gate. 

He broke the seal — his cheek sJiow'd change, 

1 [After this line ths MS. reads :— 

" Although his Boldiera SQQtch'd away, 
Wben ia my rery grasp, my prey. — 
Edmuud,how oam'sfc thon free?" — " Oiere 
Lies mystaty," &c.] 
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Sudden, portentous, wild, and atrajige ; 
The mimic passion of his eye 
Was turn'd to actual agony ; 
His hand like summer sapling shoot, 
Terror and guilt were in his look. 
Denzil he judged, in time of need, 
Fit eounaellor for evil deed 5 
And thus apart his counsel broke, 
While with a ghastly smile he spoke :— 



"' As in the pageants of the stage. 
The dead awake in this wild age,' 
MortLam — whom all men deem'd decreed 
In his own deadly snare to bleed, 
Slain by a bravo, whom, o'er sea, 
He train'd to aid in mui-dering me, — 
Moitbam has 'scaped ! The eowai'd shot 
The steed, but harm'd the rider not.'" * 
Here, with an execration fell, 
Berti-am leap'd up, and pa«ed the cell : — 

1 [MS.—" The dead arise in this wild age, 

Mortliam — whom righteous heaven dssread 
Caught ii: his own feU snare to blead." | 
s [" ' Moctham escaped — <ia toward shot 
The harie~bul harm'd the rider not,' 
is truly Iftughable. How like the denmemeat of the Covent 
Garden Tragedy ! hi which ttie liaro 13 supposed lo have been 

' I through the ooat wns, not the body, run 1 ' " 

Monthly BerABioJ^ 
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" Thine own grey hea^ or bosom dark," 
He mutter'd, " may be surer mark ! " 
Then sat, and sign'ii to Edmund, pale 
With terror, fo resume his tale. 
" Wycliffe went on : — ' Mai-k with what fl 
Of wilder'd reverie he writes : — 



" ' Euler of Mortham's destiny ! 
Though dead, thy victim Uvea to thee.* 
Once had lie all that binds to life, 
A lovely child, a lovelier wife ; 
Wealth, fame, and friendship, were his owi 
Thou gavest the word, and they are flown. 
Mark how he pays thee : — To thy hand 
He yields his honours and his land,^ 
One boon premised ; — Restore his child ! 
And, from his native land exiled, 
Mortham no more returns to daira 
His lands, his honours, or his name ; 
Eefuse him this, and from the slain 
Tliou shalt see Mortham rise again.' — 



1 [MS.—" Though dead to all, he lives to tliee."] 

2 [MS.—" Wealth, fame, and htipplness, his ovin— 

Than gavest the word, and all is flown."] 
8 [The MS. adds:— 

" Nay more, ere one day's course had ran. 
He rescued Swioe from death ihy son. 
Mark bis dflmand, — Ksstore his childl "] 
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" TMs billet while the Baron read, 
His faltering accents sliow'd his di'ead ; 
He preas'd hia forehead with his palm, 
Then took a scomM tone and calm ; 
' Wild aa the winds, as billows wild I 
What wot I of his spouse or child ? 
Hither he brought a joyons dame, 
Unknown her lineage or her name r 
Her, in some frantic fit, he slew ; 
The nurse and child in fear withdrew. 
Heaven be my witness ! wist I where 
To find thb youth, my kinsman's heir, — 
Ungoerdon'd, I would give with joy 
The father's arms to fold his boy. 
And Moi-tham'a lands and towers resign 
To the just heirs of Mortham's Ime.' — 
Thou know'st that scarcely e'en his fear 
Suppresses Denzil'a cynic aneer ; — 
' Then happy is thy vaaaal's part,' 
He said, ' to ease his patron's heart ! 
In thine own jailor'a watchful care 
Lies Mortham's just and rightful heir ; 
Thy generous wish is fully won,— 
Redmond O'Neale is Mortham's son.'— 



" Up starlang with a frenzied look. 
His clenched hand the Baron shook : 
' Is Hell at work ? or dost thou . rave, 
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Or dave3t tnou palter with me, slave ! 

Perchance thou wot'st not, Bai'nai'd's tovyers 

Have racks, of strange and ghastly powei-s.' 

Denzil, who well his safety knew. 

Firmly rejoin'd, 'I tell thee true. 

Thy racks, could give thee hut to know 

The proofs, which I, untortured, show. — 

It chanced upon a winter night, 

WheQ early enow made Stanmoro white. 

That very night, when first of all 

Kedmood O'Neale saw Eokeby-hall, 

It was my goodly lot to gain 

A reliquary and a chain. 

Twisted and chased of massive gold. 

Demand not how the prize I hold ! 

It was not given, nor lent, nor sold, — 

Gilt tablets to the chaip were hung. 

With letters in the Ii-ish tongue. 

I hid my spoil, for there was need 

That I should leave the land vnth speed ; 

Nor Ihen I deem'd it safe to besir 

On mine own pereon gems so rare. 

Small heed I of the tablets took. 

But since have speli'd them by the hook, 

When some sojourn in Erin's land 

Of their wild speech hod given command. 

But darkling was the sense ; th*» phi'ase 

And language those of other days. 

Involved of purpose, as to £«\\ 

An interloper's prying toil. 
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The words, but not the sense, I knew 
Till fortune gave the guiding clew. 



" ' Three days since, was that clew reyeal'd, 

In Thorsgill as I lay conceal'd,^ 

And heard at full when Eokeby's Maid 

Her unde's history display'd ; 

And now I can interpret well 

Each syllable the tablets tell. 

Mark, then : Fair Edith was the joy 

Of old O'Neale of Clandeboy; 

But from her sire and countiy fled. 

In secret Mortham's Lord to wed. 

O'NeaJe, his first resentment o'er, 

Despatch'd his son to Greta's shore, 

Enjoining he should make him known 

(Unljl his farther will were shown) 

To Edith, but to her alone. 

What of their ill-sfarr'd meeting fell, 

Lord Wyeliffe knows, and none so well. 

XV. 
" ' O'Neale it was, who, in despair, 
Etobb'd Mortliam of his infant heir ; 
He bred him in their nurture wild, 
And call'd him murder'd Gonnel's child. 
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Soon died the nurse ; the Clan believed 
What from their Chieftain they received. 
Hia purpose was, that ne'er again' 
The boy should cross the Irish main ; 
But, like his mountain sires, enjoy 
The woods and wastes of Clandeboy. 
Then on the land wild troubles came, 
And stronger Chieftiuiis urged a claim. 
And wrested from the old man's hands 
His native towers, his father's lands. 
Unable then, amid the strife, 
To guard young Eedmond's rights or life, 
Jjftte and reluctant he restores 
The infant to his native shores, 
With goodly gifts and letters stored. 
With many a deep conjuring word, 
To Mortham and to Eokeby's Lord. 
Nought knew the clod of Irish earth. 
Who was the guide, of Redmond's birth ; 
But deem'd hia Chief's commands were lait 
On both, by botb to be obey'd.^ 
How he was wounded by the way, 
I need not, and 1 list not say.' — 



s tale ! and, grant it true, 
'What,' Wydiffe answer'd, ' might I do ? 
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Heaven knows, as willingly as now 
I raise the bonnet fiwrn my brow, 
Would I my kinsman's manors fair ' 
Eeslore to Mortham, or his heir j 
But Moi-tliam is distraughi^O'Neale 
Has drawn for tyranny his Steel, 
Malignant to our rightful cause, 
And train'd in Home's delusive laws. 
Hark thee apart! ' — They whisper'd long, 
Till Denzil'a voice grew bold and strong;— 
' My proofs ! I never will,' he ssud, 
' Show mortal man where they are laid. 
Nor bope discovery to foreclose, 
By giving me to feed the crows ; 
For I have mates at large, who know 
TVhere I am wont such toys to stow. 
Free me from peril and from band, 
These tablets are at thy command ; 
Hor were it hard to form some train. 
To wile old Mortham o'er the main. 
Then, lunatic's nor papist's hand 
Should wrest from thine the goodly land.' — 
— ' I like thy wit,' said Wycliffe, ' well ; 
But here in hostage shalt thou dwell. 
Thy son, unless my purpose err, 
May prove the trustier messenger. 

1 [MS.—" Wonld I my kiiisman's lands ceelfcn 
To Mortham'B self and Mortham's line! 
But Mortham raves— and this O'Neale 
Has drawn," Ssc.] 
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A scroll fo Mortham shall he beai' 
From me, and fetch these tokens rare. 
Gold shalt thou have, and that good st^ 
And freedom, his commission o'er ; 
But if liis faith should chance fo fail, 
The gibbet frees thee from the jail.' 



" Mesh'd in the net himself had twined, 
What suhteriuge could Denzil find ? 
He fold me, with reluctant sigh. 
That hidden here the tokens lie ; ^ 
Conjured my swifit return and aid, 
By all he seoff'd and disobey'd," 
And look'd as if the noose were tied, 
And I the priest who lefl his side. 
This scroll for Mortliam Wyclitfe gave, 
Whom I must seek by Greta's wave ; 
Or in the hut where chief he hides, 
Where Thorsgill's forester resides. 
(Thence chanced if, wandering in the glade, 
That he descried our ambuscade.) 
I was dismiss'd as evening fel), 
And reach'd but now this rocky cell." — 
" Give Oswald's letter." — Bertram read. 
And tore it fiercely, shred by shred : — 
"All lies and villany ! to blind 
His noble kinsman's generous mind, 

-'1 
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And train him on fi'om day to day, 
Til! he can take his life away.— 
And now, declare thy purpose, youth, 
Nor dare to answer, save the truth ; 
If aught I mark of Denzil's art, 
I'll t«ar the secret from thy heart ! " — 



" It needs not. I renounce," he said, 
" My tutor and his deadly trade. 
Fix'd was my purpose to declare 
To Mortham, Redmond is his heir ; 
To tell him in what riak he stands, 
And yield these tokens to his hands. 
Fix'd was my purpose to atone. 
Far aiS I may, the evil done ; 
And fix'd it rests — if I survive 
This nig;ht, and leave this cave alive." — 
" And Denzil ? " — " Let them ply the ra< 
Even till his joints and sinews crack ! 
If Oswald tear him limb from limb. 
What ruth can Denzil cMm from him, 
Whose thoughtless youth he led astray. 
And damn'd to this unhallowed way ? 
He school'd me, faith and vows were vai 
Now let ray master reap his gain." — 
" True," answer'd Bertram, " 'tis his mes 
There's retribution in the deed. 
But thou — Ihou art not for our course, 
Hast fear, hast pity, hast n 
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And he, with us the gale who braves, 
Must heave such cargo to the vntvea, 
Or lag with overloaded prore, 
White bai-ks unburden'd reach the shore." 



He paused, and, stretching him at lenglh, 
Seem'd to repose his bulky strength. 
Communing with his secret mind, 
As half he sat, and half reclined, 
One ample liand his forehead press'd, 
And one was dropp'd across his breast 
The shaggy eyebrows deeper came 
Above his eyes of swarthy flame ; 
His lip of pride awhile forbore 
The liaughty eurve till then it wore ; 
The unalter'd fierceness of his look 
A shade of dai-ken'd sadness took, — ' 
For dark and sad a presage preas'd 
Eesistlessly on Bertram's breast, — 
And when he spoke, his wonted tone, 
So fierce, abrupt, and brief, was gone. 
His voice was steady, low, and deep, 
Like distant waves when breezes sleep ; 
And sorrow mix'd with Ediutind's fear. 
Its low unbroken depth to hear. 
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" Edmund, in thy sad tale I find 
The wo that waip'd my patron's mind ; 
Twould wake tlie fountains of the eye 
In other men, hut mine are dry. 
Mortham must never see the fool, 
That sold himself hase WyclifFe's tool ; 
Yet less from thirst of eovdid gain, 
Than to avenge supposed disdain. 
Say, Bertram rues his fault; — a word, 
Till now, from Bertram, never heard: 
Say, too, that Mortham's Lord he prays 
To think but on their former days ; 
On Quariana's beach and rock. 
On Cayo'a bursting battle-shock, 
On Darien's sands and deadly dew. 
And on the dart Tlatzeca threw ;— 
Perchance my patron yet may hear 
More that may graee his comrade's bier,^ 
My soul hafh felt a secret weight, 
A warning of app caching faie ; 
A priest had said, ' Return, repent ! ' 
As well to bid that rock be rent. 
Firm as that flint I face mine end ; 
My heart may burst, but cannot bend.' 

1 [MS. — " Perchance that Morthtim yet may hear 
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" The dawning of my joutli, witli awe 
And prophecy, tlie Dalesmen saw ; 
For over Redesdale it came, 
As bodeful aa their beacon-flame. 
Edmund, thy years were scarcely mine, 
When, challenging the Clans of Tyne 
To bring their best my brand to prove. 
O'er Hexham's altar hung my glove ; * 

1 This onstom among tha Redesdale and Tynedale Border- 
ers ia mentioned in the interesting Life of Barnard Gilpin, 
wliere Eome account is given of these wild districts, which it 
was the onstom of that excellent moo regolarly to visit. 

" This custom (of duels) still prevailad on tha Borders, 
where Saxon barbarism held its latest possession. Thesa 
wild Northumbrians, indeed, went beyond the ferocity of 
their ancestors. They were not content with a, dneli each 
contending party used to muster what adherents he coold, 
and commence a kind of petty war. So that a private grudge 
would ollen occauon much bloodshed. 

" It happened that a quan-el of this kind was on foot when 
Mf. Gilpin was at Eothbiiry, in yioae parts. During the two 
or fiiree lirst days of his preaching, the contending parties 
observed some decorum, and never appeared at ohurch to- 
gether. At length; howover, they met. One party had been 
early at ohmi:h, and just as Mr. Gilpin began bis seiTnon the 
other entered. They stood not long silent. Inflamed at the 
sight of each other, they began to clash their weapons, for 
they were all armed with javelins and swords, and mutually 
approached. Awad, however, by tlie saoredness of the place, 
the tumult in some degree ceased. Mr. Gilpin praceeded: 
when again the combatants began to brandish their weapons, 
and draw towards each other. As a tray seemed near, Mr. 
Gilpin stepped troax the pulpit^ went between them, and ad- 
di-assed the leaders, put an end to the quarrel fbr the present. 
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But Tjneclale, nor in tower nor town, 
Held champion meet to take it down. 
My noontide, India may declare ; 
Like her fierce sun, I fired the air I 
Like him, to wood and cave bade fly 
Her natives, from mine angry eye. 
Panama's maids shall long look pale 
When Eisingham inspires the tale ; 

but conld not efTect an entire reconoiliation. Tliey pronilsml 
him, however, liiat till tbe sermon wns over they would make 
no more dlstui^ance. He then went again into lbs pulpit, 
and spent the rest of the time in endeavouring to niaite them 
ashamed of what they had done. Hie behaviour and dis- 
course affected them eo much, that, at his farther entreaty, 
they promised to forhear all acts of hostility while he con- 
tinned in theoountiy. And so much respected was he among 
them, tliat whoever was in fear of his enemy used to resort 
where Mr. Gilpin visa, esteeming his presence the best pro- 
tection. 

" One Sunday rooming, coming to a chnrch in those parts, 
before the people were assembled, he observed a glove hang- 
ing np, and was iufoiTned by the sexton, that it was meant 
as a challenge to any one who should take it down. Mr. 
Gilpin ordered the sexton to reach It him; but npon his 
utterly refusing to touch It, he took it down himself, and put 
It into his breast. Whan the people were assembled, he went 
into the pulpit, and, before he concluded his sermon, took 
oooaslon to rebuke them severely for these inhuman chal- 
lenges. ' I hear,' saith he, ' that one among yon hath hanged 
up a glove, even in this sacred plaoa, thi-aatening to fight any 
one who taketh it down: see, I have taken it dawn;' and, 
pulling out the glove, he held it up to the congregaljon, and 
then showed tbem how nnsnitable such savage practices 
were fo the profession of Christianity, using such persuasives 
to mutual love as lie thought would most affect them."— ii/i^ 
nf BoFiiard Gilpm, Lond. 1768, 8vo. p. 177. 
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Chili's dai-k matrons long shall tame 
The froward child with Bertram's name. 
Aad now, my race of teri'or run, 
Mine he the eve of tropic sun ! 
No pale gradations quench his ray, 
H^o twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle-target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyos the wide wave with bloody light. 
Then sinks at once — and all is night, — 

XXII. 

" Now to thy mission, Edmund. Fly, 
Seek Mortham out, and bid him hie 
To Richmond, where his troof« are laid. 
And lead his force to Redmond's aid. 
Say, till he reaches Eglistone, 
A friend will watch to guard his son.^ 
Now, fere-thee-well ; for night di'aws on, 
And I would rest me here alone." 
X>espite his ill-dissembled fear, 
There swam in Edmund's eye a tear ; 
A Iribut* to the courage high. 
Which stoop'd not in extremity, 
But strove, irregularly gi'eat. 
To triumph o'er approaching fate ! 

1 [MS.—" With him and Fairfax for his fi-iend, 
No risk that Wyoliffe dares contend. 
Teil him the irhile, at Eglistone 
There will ha one to gnard his 30n."l 
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Berlram beheld the dewdi'op slart, 
It almost louoh'd his iron heart : — 
"1 did not think lliere lived," he said, 
" One, who would iear for Bertram shed." 
He loosen'd then his baldric's hold, 
A buckle broad of massive gold ; — 
" Of all the spoil that paid his pains, 
But thiis with Risingham remains ; 
And this, dear Edmund, thou shall take, 
And wear it long for Berti-am's sake. 
Once more — to Mortham speed amain ; 
Farewell ) aiid turn thee not again." 

XXIII. 

The night has yielded W the morn. 
And far the hours of prime are worn. 
Oswsdd, who, since the dawn of day. 
Had cursed his messenger's delay. 
Impatient question'd now his train, 
" Was Denzii's son return'd again ? " 
It chanced there aoswer'd of the crew, 
A menial, who young Edmund knew r 
" No son of Denzil this," — he said ; 
" A peasant boy from Winston glade, 
For song and minstrelsy renown'd 
And knavish pranks, the hamlets round." — 
" Not Denzii'a son ! — Front Winston vale ! — 
Then it was false, that specious tale ; 
Or, worse — he hath despatch'd the youth 
To show to Moi-tham's Lord ils truth. 
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Fool that I wan !— but 'tis toolat* ; — 
This ia the very turn of fat« ! — ' 
The I ale, or true or Mse, relies 
On Deiizil's evidence ! — He dies ! — 
Ho ! Provost Marshal ! instantly 
Lead Denzil to the gallows-tree ! 
Allow him not a parting word ; 
Short be the shrifl, and sure the cord ! 
Thea let his gory head appal 
Marauders from the Castle-walL 
Lead forth tliy guard, that duty done, 
With hest despatch to Eglistone. — 
— Basil, tell Wilfrid he must straight 
Attend me at the Caatle-gate." — 

XXIV. 

" Alas ! " the old domestic said, 
And shook his venerable head, 
" Alas, my Lord ! full ill .to-day 
May my young master brook the way ! 
The leech has spoke with grave alarm. 
Of unseen hurl, of secret harm, 
Of sorrow larking at the heart, 
That mars and lets his healing ai-t," — 
" Tush, tell not me ! — Romantic boys 
Piae themselves sick for airy toys, 
I will find cui-e for "Wilfrid soon ; 
Bid him for Eglistone be bonne, 

' [MS.—" This is tiie crisis of my fata."] 
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And quick 1— I hear the dull death-drum 

Teil Denail's hour of fate is eome." 

He paused with scornful smile, and then 

Resumed his tnan of thought agen. 

" Now comes my fortune's ci-isis near ! 

Entreaty boots not — instant fear, 

Nought else, can bead Maiilda's pride, 

Or win her to be Wilfrid's bride. 

But when she sees tlie scaffold placed. 

With axe and block and headsman graced. 

And when she deems, that to deny 

Dooms Redmond and her sire to die. 

She must give way. — Then, were the line 

Of Rokeby once combined with mine, 

I gain the weathei'-gage of fate : 

K Mortham eome, he comes too late, 

While I, allied thus and prepared, 

Bid him defiance lo his beard. — 

— If she prove stubborn, shall I dare 

To drop (he axe ? — Soft ! pause we there. 

Mortham still Hves — yon youdi may tell 

His tale — and Fairfax loves him well ; 

Else, wherefore should I now delay 

To sweep this Redmond from my way ?— 

But she to piety perforce 

Must yield, — Without there ! Sound to horse." 



'Twas bustle in the court below, — 

" Mount, and march forward '. " — Forth they go ; 
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Steeds neigh and trample all around, 

Steel wnga, spears gHmmer, trumpets sound. — 

Just then was sung his pai'ting hymn ; 

And Denzil turn'd his eyebaUs dim, 

And, scarcely conscious wliat he sees, 

Follows the horsemen down the Tees ; ^ 

And scarcely conscious what he hears, 

The trumpets tingle in his ears. 

O'er the long bridge they're sweeping now, 

The van is hid by greenwood bough ; 

But ere the rearward had pass'd o'er, 

Guy Denzil heard and saw no more 1 " 

One stroke, upon the Castle bell, 

To Oswald rung his dying knelL 



O, for Ihat pencil, erst profuse 

Of chivalry's emblazon'd hues, 

That traced of old, in Woodstock bower. 

The pageant of the Leaf and Flower, 

1 [MS. — " Mflrks the daik oloud sweep down the Tees."] 

2 [" This Bubordinata yillain thns meets fha reward which 
he deaervsa. He is altogethei ooe of the minor eketches of 
the pee m, but eljll adds a vaiiely and nlife to the group. 
H i besid 1 I tely necessary for the development of the 
pi I d d d peo liw propriety is this respect is ob- 

abl thr gb t th story. No churacteF, and, comparn^ 
11 I3 ; ivki g h t 1 ttle description, is introdiuied that is 
un 1 1 to th rraUve ; it proceeds clearly, if not rapidly, 
th (^ t on 1 Itb gh the plot becomes ndditionnlly in- 
1 1 t ppaa BS it advances, all is satisfiictorily 

pi d t th la,l r mther explains itself by gradnal 
inr hn t. —M H ! 1 lieview.} 
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And bodied forth the tourney high, 
Held for the hand of Emily ! 
Then might I paint the tumult broad, 
That to the crowded abbey flow'd, 
Aud poui-'d, as with an ocean's sound, 
Into the church's ample bound ! 
Then might I show each varying mien, 
Exulting, woful, or serene ; 
Indifference, with his idiot stare. 
And Sympathy, with anxious air, 
Paint the dejected Cavalier, 
Doubtful, disarm'd, and sad of cheer ; 
And his proud foe, whose formal eye 
Claim'd conquest now and mastery ; 
And the brute crowd, whose envious zea 
Huzzas each turn of Fortune's wheel, 
And loudest shoula when lowest lie 
Exalted worth and station high. 
Yet what may such a wish avail? 
'Tis mine to tell an onward tale,' 



" Or snatch a blossom from the bough," 
adds, " Assuredly, if snch lines bs these had occuri'ed mora 
frequently in Rokaby, it would have extorted ont nnqufllifiBd 
admiration; and alliiougli we lament that numerous little 
blemishes which might eiiaily ba removed, have been suffered 
to remain; Uiat -aumy of the poetical ornaments, though 
justly oonoeived, are faintly and indistinctly drawn ; and that 
those flmshhig touches which Mr. Scott has the talent of 
pkcing with peculiar laste and propriety, ace too sparingly 
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Hurrying, as best I can, along, 
The hearers and the hasty song ; — 
Like traveller when approaching home. 
Who sees the shades of evening come, 
And must not now his course delay. 
Or choose the fair, but winding way ; 
Nay, scarcely may his pace suspend, 
Where o'er his head the wildlings bend. 
To bless the breeze that cools his brow, 
Or snatch a blossom from the bough. 



The reverend pile lay wild and waste. 
Profaned, dishonour'd, and defaced. 
Through storied lattices no more 
In soften'd light the suobeama pour, 
GHlding ihe Gothic sculpture rich 
Of shrine, and monument, and niche. 
The Civil fiiry of the lime 
Made sport of sacrilegious crime ; ' 
For dark Fanaticism rent 
Altar, and screen, and ornament. 
And peasant hands the tombs o'erthrew 
Of Bowes, of Eokeby, and Fitz-Hugh.' 

scattered; vie readily admit that he has told his 'onwai'c 
tale' with great vigour and animation; and that he hai 
ganerally redeemed his fnults, by the richness and variety of 
Ilia fancy, or by the interest of his narrative."] 
1 [The MS. has not this nor the pracedlng couplet.] 
* [MS. — " And peasaulB' base-born hands o'erthrew 
The tombs of Lacy and Fita-Hngb."] 
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And now was seen, unwonted sight, 

In holy walb a scaffold diglit 1 

Where once the priest, of grace divhie 

Dealt to his (look the mystic sign ; 

There stood the hlock display'd, and there 

The headsman grim his hatchet bare ; 

And for the word of Hope and Faith, 

Besounded loud a doom of death. 

Thrice the fierce trumpet's breath was heard, 

And echo'd thrice the herald's word, 

Dooming, for breach of martial laws, 

And treason to the Commons' cause, 

The Enight of Kokeby and O'Neale 

To stoop their heads to block and steel. 

The trumpets flourish'd high and shrill, 

Then was a silence dead and siill ; 

And silent prayers to heaven were cast, 

And stifled sobs were bursting ftst, 

Till from the crowd begun to rise 

Murmurs of sorrow or surprise. 

And from the distant aisles there came 

Decp-mutter'd threats, with Wydiffe's name.^ 



But Oswald, guarded by lib baud, 
Powerful in evil, waved his hand. 
And bade Sedition's voice be dead, 
On peril of the murmurer's head. 

1 [MS.—" Muttering of th.-aats, and Wyollffe'i 
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Then first his gknce sought Rokeby's Kniglit ;' 

AVho gazed on the tremeDdoua sight, 

As calm as if he came a guest 

To kindred Baron's feudal feast,^ 

As calm as if that trumpet-call 

Were aummona to the banner'd haU ; 

Firm in his loyalty he stood, 

And prompt io seal it with his blood. 

With downcast look drew Oswald nigh, — 

He durst not cope with Rokeby's eye ! — ' 

And said, with low and faltering breath, 

" Thou know'st the terms of hfe and death." 

The Knight then turn'd, and sternly amUed ; 

" The maiden is mine only child, 

Yet shall my blessing leave her head. 

If with a traitor's son she wed." 

Then Eedmond spoke : " The life of nau * 

Might thy malignity atone, 

On me be flung a double guilt ! 

Spare Rokeby's blood, let mine be apilt 1 " 

Wycliffe had listen'd to his suit, 

But dread pi'evail'd, and he was mute. 



1 [MS.— ■: Then from his viclini sought to know 

The woridiig of Ills tragic show, 

And flret hlB glance," &o.] 
* [M3, — " To some high Baton's feudal feast, 

And tbdt loud pealing trnrnpetcull 

Was summons," &o,] 

1 [MS. " the blood of one 

Might this mulignout plot atone."] 
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Aad now he pours his choice of fear 

In secret on Matilda's ear ; 

" An (toioti foi-m'd with me and mine, 

Ensures the faith of Eokeby's line. 

Consent, and all this dread an-ay, 

Like morning dream shall pass away ; 

Refuse, and, by my duty press'd, 

I ^ve the word — thou know'st the rest." 

Malildii, still and motionless, 

With teri-or heard the dread address, 

PaJe as the sheeted maid who dies 

To hopeless love a sacriiice ; 

Then wrung her hands in agony. 

And round her cast bewilder'd eye. 

Now on the scaifold glanced, and now 

On Wycliffe'a imrelenting brow. 

She veii'd her face, and, with a voice 

Scarce audible, — '' 1 make my choice ! 

Spare but their lives ! — for aught beside. 

Let Wilfrid's doom my fete decide. 

He once was generous ! " — As she spoke, 

Dark Wycliffe's joy in triumph broke : — 

" Wilfrid, where loiter'd ye so late ? 

Why upon Basil rest thy weight? 

Art spell-bound by enchanter's wand ? — 

Kneel, kneel, and take her yielded hand ; ' 

1 [In place of this and pi-eoeding couplet, the MS. has, 
" Suooessftil was the Echeme lie plann'di 
' Kneel, Wilfrid! take liet yielded liandl ' "] 
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Thank her with raptures, simple boy ! 
Should teM's and trembling speal;. thy joy ? 
" O huab, my sire ! To prayer and tear 
Of mine thou hast refused thine ear ; 
But now the awftil hour draws on, 
"When truth must speak in loftier tone." 



lie took Matilda's hand : ' — " Dear maiii, 
Couldst thou so injure me," he said, 
" Of thy poor friend so basely deem, 
As blend with him this barbarous scheme ? 
Alas ! my efforts made in vain. 
Might well have saved this added pain.' 
But now, bear witness earth and heaven, 
That ne'er was hope to morlai given, 
So twisted * witli tlie strings of life. 
As this — to call Matilda wife ! 
I bid it now forever part, 
And with the effort bursts my heart." 
His feeble frame was worn so low, 
With wounds, with watching, and with woe, 
That nature could no more sustam 
The agony of mental paiii. 
He kneel'd — his lip her hand had preaa'd, — ■ 
Just then he felt the atei-n arrest. 
1 pus. — " He kneel'd and toolt her hnnd."] 
» [MS.—" To save the oomplioated p(iin."j 
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Lower and lower sunk his head, — 
They raised him, — but the life was fled ! 
Then, first alarm'd, his sire and train 
Tried every wd, but tried in vain. 
The soul, too soft its ills to bear, 
Had left our mortal hemisphere, 
And sought in better world the meed. 
To blameless life by Heaven decreed.^ 

1 ['■ TUB oharaoter of Wilfrid is as BstersivBly drawn, and 
even mora so, perhaps, tbun that of Bertram. And amidst 
the line and beaul^fnl moral re^eetionB Hccompanying it, a 
deep insight into the human heart is discernible ;—ive had 
almost said an intuition more penetratinB than even his, to 
whom were given these ' golden keys ' that ' unlock the gates 
of Joy.' 

' Of horror that and thrilling fears, 

Or ope the snored source of aympathetio tears.' " 

British (Mtk. 
" In delineating the aotors of this dramatic tale, we have 
little hesitation in saying, that Mr. Scott has beau more sue- 
cessftd than on any former oooasion. Wilfrid, a f th 

first importance in the whole management of h p 
hibita an asBemblage of qualities not uufreqnen mb d 

in real life, but, so far as we oan reoolleet, ner b p- 

re ted ' oetry It ' indeed character wh h req red 
to to grea 1 oacy Th d g 

expe ts orm stre gth, gra 

g ESions m th prom 

es roma eoa tl yis hie qaa] es re 



for love or glory. An ordinary poet, therefore, would have 
despaired of awakening our sympathy in fevour of that lofty 
and generous spirit, and keen sensibility, which at once ani- 
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The wretched sire beheld, aghast, 

With Wilfrid all his projects past, 

All turn'd and centred on his son, 

On Wilfrid all — and he was gone. 

" And I am childless now," he said ; 

" Childless, through that relentless maid ! 

A lifetime's arts, in vain esaaj'd. 

Are bursting on their artist's head ! — 

Here lies my Wilfrid dead — and there 

Comes hated Moriham for his heir, 

Eager to kait in happy band 

With Eokeby's heiress Redmond's hand. 

And shall their triumph soar o'er aU 

The schemes deep-laid to work their fall ? 

No ! — deeds, which prudence might not dare, 

Appai! not vengeance and despaii". 

The murdi'ess weeps upon his bier — 

I'll change to real that feigned tear ! 

They all shall share destruction's shock ; — 

Ho ! lead the captives to the block ! " — 

But ill his Provost could divine 

His feelings, and forbore the sign. 



mate and consume tbe fVail and slokly frame of Wilfrid : yet 
WillHd Is, in fiict, estremaly luCereEtlng^ and his death, 
thongh obvionsly necessary to the condign pniiishnient of 
Oswald, to the future repose of MftWda, and consequently to 
the consummation of the poem, leaves Strang emoUons of 
pity ajid regrat in tho mind of tiic reiidet."— Qaarlerly Be- 
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" Slave I to the block ! — or I, or they, 
Shall fece the judgment-seat this day 1 " 

XXXII. 
The outmost crowd have heai-d a sound, 
Like horse's hoof on harden'd ground ; 
Nearer it came, and yet more near, — 
The very deaths-men paused to hear, 
'Tis in the churchyard now — the tread 
Hath waked the dwelling of the dead ! 
Fresh sod, and old sepulchral stone, 
Return the tramp in varied tone. 
All eyes upon the gateway hung. 
When through the Gothic arch there sprung 
A horseman ann'd, at headlong speed — 
Sable hie cloak, his plume, his sleed.^ 
Fire from the flinty floor was spum'd. 
The vaults unwonted clang retnm'd 1 — 
One instant's glance ai-ound he threw, 
From saddlebow his pistol drew. 
Grimly determined was his look ! 
His charger with the spurs he strook — 
All scatter'd backward as he came. 
For all knew Bertram Risingham I 
Three bounds that noble courser gave ; ^ 
The first has reach'd the central nave, 

1 [See Appendix, Now S,] 

a [US.—" Three bounds he made, that noble steed; 

The first the j ^;™^,^^la | b^ freed."] 
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The second clear'd the chancel wide, 
The third — he was at Wycliffe's aide. 
Full levell'd at the Baron's head, 
Rung the report — the bullet sped — 
And to his long account, and last. 
Without a groan dark Oswald past ! 
All waa so quick, that it might seem 
A flash of lightning, or a dream. 

xxxiii. 
Wliile yet the smoke the deed oonceala, 
Bertram, his ready charger wheels ; 
But floundei''d on tlie pavement-floor 
The sieed, and down the rider hore, 
And, bursting in the headlong sway, 
The f^thless saddle-girihs gave way. 
'Twaa while he foil'd hiia to he freed, 
Aud wiih the rein to raise the steed, 
That fi-om amaaement's iron trance 
All Wycliffe's soldiers waked at onee. 
Sword, halberd, musket-hut, their blows 
Haii'd upon Bertram as he rose ; 
A score of pikes, with each a wound. 
Bore down and pinn'd him to the ground ; ' 
But still his atru^ling force he rears, 
'Gainst hacking br^uids and stabbing spears ; 
Thrice from assailants shook him free, 
Once g^n'd his feet, and twice his knee. 

1 [lis.—" OppreBs'd Rnd pinn'd him to the granad."] 
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By tenfold odds oppresa'd at length,' 
Despite his struggles and his strength, 
He took^ a hundred mortal wounds. 
As mul« as fox 'mongst mangliug hounds ; 
And when he died, his parting graan 
Had more of laughter than of moan 1 ' 
— They gazed, as when a lion dies, 
And hunters scarcely trust their eyes. 
But bend their weapons on the slain, 
Lest the grim king should rouse again ! ' 
Then blow and insult some renew'd, 
And from the trunk, the head had hew'd, 
But Basil's voice the deed forbade ; ° 
A mantle o'er the corse he laid ; — 
" Fell as he was in act and mind, 
He left no bolder heart behind : 
Then give him, for a soldier meet, 
A soldier's cloak for winding sheet." ' 

1 [MS—" And when, hy odds bome down iit lorgtJi."] 

a [MS— "He bore."] 

8 £MS " Had more of langh in it tlian moan,"] 

* [MS. — " But held their weapons ready set, 

litest the gi-im king skould rouaa him yet."] 

* [MS.—" But Basil checlt'd them with disdaia, 

And flnug a jnantle o'er tlie alain."] 
8 [" Whether we see him scaling the cliffe in desperate 

lests i or, whiie the Castle is on fire, brealiing from the oen- 
toI mass of smoksj or amidst the terrific civEnrastances of 
lis deafi, when hia 
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No moi'e of death and dying paiig, 
No more of trump tmd bugle clang, 
Though through the sounding woods there cor 
Banner and bugle, trump and drum. 
Arm'd with Buch powers as well had freed 
Young Redmond at his utmost need, 
And back'd with such a band of horse. 
As might less ample powers enforce ; 
Possess'd of every proof and sign 
That gave an heir to Mortham's line. 
And yielded to a fatliei's arms 
Ad image of his Edith's charms, — 
Mortham is come, lo hear and see 
Of tliis strange mom the history. 
WhiU saw he ? — not the church's floor 
Cumber'd with dead and staiu'd with gore ; 
What heai'd he ? — not the clamorous crowd. 
That shout their gratulations loud : 
Redmond he saw and heard alone, 
Clasp'd him, and sobb'd, " My son, my son ! "- 



' No pule gmdatious qnenci his ray, 

No twilight devrs hie vreaib alia; ; 

With disk like battle-tArget led, 

He rashes to his bnrniDg hed; 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 

Then sinks at onoe — and all is night 1 ' " 

British Mtic.] 
1 [MS.— Hare the Anthor of IJokoby wrote, 

" End of Clinto VT." 
Stanzft xxsv. added at the request of the printer and 
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Tliis chanced upon a summer mom, 
When yellow waved the heavy com : 
But when brown August o'er the laod 
Call'd forth the reaper's busy band, 
A gladsome eight the sylvan road 
From Egliatone to Mortham show'd. 
Awhile the hardy rustic leaves 
The task to bind and pile the sheaves, 
And maidd their sickles fling aside, 
To gaze on bridegroom and on bride. 
And childhood's wondering gi'oup draws ni 
And from the gleaner's hands the ear 
Drops, while she folds them for a prayer 
And blessing on the lovely pair. 
'Twas then the Maid of Rofceby gave 
Her phghted ti-oth to Redmond brave ; 
And Teesdale can remember yet 
How Fate to Virtue paid her debl. 
And, for their troubles, bade them prove 
A lengthen'd life of peace and love. 



Mr. Biillnntyne i — 
" Dgab James, 
" I send yon Ibis, ont of defareno 
expressed; but still retaining my 
efteot withont prodncing Bnotlier. 
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Time and Tide had thus their away, 
Yielding like an April day, 
Smiling noon for sullen morrow, 
Tears of joy for hours of sorrow ! ^ 

I [" Mr, Scott has now oonflned himaelf within much nar- 
rower limits, and, by descanding to the sober annals of tlie 
saventeenth oenmry, haa renounoed nearly all tliose oma^ 
ments of Gotliio pagaantrj, which, in consaqnence of the 
taste with which he displayed them, had been tolaifited, and 
even admired, by modern readara. He has snbjeoted his 
style to a aaverer coda of eritieism. The language of the 
poet is often unconseiouBlj reteiTed to the date of tlie hioi- 
danta which he relates; so that what is careless or idiomatic 
escapes cenanra, aa a supposed anomaly of antique diction: 
and it is, perhaps, partly owing to this impressiod, that Uie 
phi'Hseolog]' of ' Marmion,' and of the ' Lady of the Lake,' 
hse appeared to ns to be no less faulty than that of the pi'esent 

" But, be tliis as it may, we confidently persist io thiuliing, 
tJiat in this last experiment, Mr. Seott's popularity will be 
still farther confirmed ; beoause wa haie found by experience, 
that, although daring the first hasty inspection of tha poem, 
undertaken for the gratification of our curiosity, soma blem- 
ishes intruded themselves upon our notice, the merits of the 
atoty, eud the rainute shades of charastaF displayed in the 
conduot of it, liave been sufficient, during many succeeding 
perusals, to awaken our feelings, and to reanimate and sus- 

" The original Action from whioh the poem is derived, ap- 
pears to us to be constrnoted with oonsidecahia ability; but 
it is on the felicity with whioli the poet has expanded and 
dramatized it; on the diversity of the charactei'S ; on the skill 
wiOi which they are unfolded, and on tha ingenuity with 
whioh every incident ia rendered subservient to his final pur- 
pose, that we chiefly found our preference of this over his 
former productions. From the first canto to the last, nothing 
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is Buperflnons. The arriTal of a iioctornal visitor at Barnard 
Castle is oiinouncad with such Boiemnitj, the prstiouB t«iv 
rocs of Oswald, the araogance and fei'ocltj of Bsrti-ani, hia 
abruptness and discourtesy of demeanoni:, ai-B so minutely 
delineated, that th.e picture sssma as if it had been intix>duced 
for tha sole purpoae of displaying the author's powers of de- 
sorip^on; ;et it is from this visit that all the subEequent 
Inoidents naturally, and almost necessfmiyflon'. Our curi- 
osity ia, at the very coimnaneemeiit of tha poam, most pow- 
erftillj excited! the prinoipal eotora in the scene exhibit 
ttiemselves distinctly to our view, the development of the 
plot is perfectly conUuuous, and our attention is never inter- 
fUptad, or suffered to relax.' ' — (iuarierif Remeui. 



" This prodnofnon of Mr. Sooit altogether abounds in im- 
Hgary and description leas than either of its precursors, in 
pretty nearly lie same pi-oportion as it contaiha more of 
dramalie incident and charaeler. Yet some of the pictures 
which it presenla are highly wrought and vividly coloured j 
for example, tha lernbly animated narrative, in the fifth canto, 
of the battle within the hall, and the confiagiation of the 

" Several defeeta, of more or less unportanoe, we noticed, 
or imagined that we noticed, os we read. It appears like 
presumption to accuse Mr. Scott of any Mure in respect of 
costume—of the mannera and chaiBCter of the times which 
he describes — yet tha impression produced on our minds by 
tbe perusal, has certainly been, that we are thrown back in 
imagination to a period oonsiderahly antecedent to that which 
he intends to celebrate. The other faults, we remarked, con- 
aist principally in the too Irequent recurrence of those which 
we have so often noticed on former occasioua, and which are 
so incorporated with the poet's style, that it ia now become 
as useless as it is painful, to repeat the censures which they 
have occasioned. 

" We have been informed that ' Eokehy ' has hitlierto chr- 
ouiatad less vapidly than has usually been the case with Mr. 
Scott's works. If the fact be so, we aie inclined to attribute 
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it solely to accidental circnmstiincea; beiDg persuaded tliat 
the defects of the poem are only common to it with ail the 
productions of its author; thnt they are even less numei-ous 
than in most; and that Its beauties, though of a dilTersnt 
stamp, are more pi-ofusely scattered, ftud, upon the whole, of 
a higher order.'^ — Ontieal Review. 



" Such is Eokehy, and our ruaderB nms< confess that it is 
a yeiy intei'estiiig tale. Alone, it would stamp the author 
one of tlie most piotnreeqiie of English poela. Of the story, 
we need hardly say any thing fartlier. It is complicated 
without heing confused, end so artfully suspended in its un- 
raTclment, as to prodnne a constantly inoreaBing sensation of 
curiosity. Parts, indeed, of the catastrophe may at intervals 
bo foreseen, but thej are like the partial glimpses that we 
oatoh of a noble and weil-shaded building, whii:h does not 
break on us in all Its proportion and in all its beautj , until 
we suddenly amTe in front. Of the characters, we have 
something to observe, in addition to onr piivate remarks 
Our readers may perhaps have sesn that we have frequently 
applied the term Hcetdi, to the several persoasgea of the 
drama. Now, althoagh this poem possesseB more laiiety of 
well-au stained oiiaractei' than any oiher of Mi hoctt's per- 
formances— although Wilfrid will be a favounle with every 
lover of tlie soft, the genUe, and tiie pathetic, while Ldmund 
ofibra a fearful warning to misused abilitieE — and although 
Bedmond is indeed a man, compared to the (^'oaisioim of The 
Lag to tiie Willon of Marmion, or to the Malcolm of tlie Ladj/ 
CjfQieLake yet is Bedmond h mself but a diiefcA compired 
to Bertram He e 3 Mr Scctl s tr e and t vourta 1 ero 
He has o snenfanj li d ess for these ba ba a s — he 
boldly a lopts and pat on zes them Delo ame ( t has hn 
morons! bean ob a-ved| vo Id have been exactly vhat 
Marm on v s oould he have ead and wnttan Bertn u a a 
happ m xti re of bo h as g eat a v Ha n f ] o s ble as 
Marmiou; and, if possible, as great s-seamp as Deloniine. His 
character is completed by a dash of the eereeoess of Boderick 
Dhu. We do not here enter into the question as to the good 
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tnste of 9n author who employs his utmost atrength of da- 
observe, in the way of protest for the present, that something 
mnst he wrong where poetical effect and moral appmbation 
are so much at Tariance. We leave untouched the general 
argument, whether it makes any difference for poetical pur- 
poses, that a hero's vices or his virtues should preponderate. 
Powerful indeed must be the genius of Che post who, out of 
suoh matarials as those above mentioned, can form an intsr- 
esWng whole. This, however, is the faot; and Bertmrn at 
times so overcomes hatred with admiration, thut he (or rather 
his painter) is abnostpardonahle for his energy alone. There 
Is a charm abotit tbis spring of mind which bears down all 
opposition, ' and throws a brIllLant TslI of light over the most 
Mdeous defoiToity.' This is the faBcination— this is the 
variety and vigour by which Mr. Scott i-eoommands barbar- 
ous heroes, undigniSsd occuirences, and occasionaJiy, Sae 
most incorrect language, and the most imperfect versifioa- 

" Caloli but his fire—' And you forgive him nil.' " 



" That Bokeby, as a whole, is equally interesting with Mr. 
Scott's former worts, we are by no means prepai-ad to assert. 
But if there be, oomparativelj, a diminnHon of interest, it is 
evidently owing to no other canse than the time or place of 
its action — the sobriety of the period, and the abated wild- 
uess of the scenery. With as, the wonder is, thut a period 
BO lute as that of Charles the First, could have been manned 
BO desterously, and have been made so happily subservient 

" In the mean time, we have no hesitation in declaring our 
opinion, that the tale of Rokeby is much belter told than 
thOBfl of ' The Lay,' or of ' Marmion.' Its characters are in- 
troduced with more ease j its incidents are more natural; one 
event la more necessarily generated by another} the reader's 
mhid is kept more in suspense with respect to the termina- 
tton of the story; and the moral reflections interspersed are 
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of a deeper cast. Of the varaifioayoii,,a]so, we can justly 
pronounce, that it is more polishea than in ' Mannion,' or 
' The Lay; ' and though tve have TOHrked some careless lines, 
yet even in the instance of ' bold disorder,' Eokeby can fur- 
nish little room for aiiinindveraion. In fine, if we must com- 
pare him ivitli liiinself, we judge Mr. Scott has given ns a 
poem in Rokcby, superior to ' Mai-mion,' or ' The Lay,' but 
not equal, pcj'iiaps, to ' The Lsdj of tJje Lake.' " — Bi-i&sfi 
Critic.} 
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On Barnard's toieers, and Tee^s stream, ^c. — P. 27. 

" Barnard Castle," saitli old Leiand, " standeth 
atatfily upon Tees." It is founded upon a very high 
bank, and its ruins impend over lie river, intluding 
within the area a circuit of six acres aiicl upwards. 
This once magniflcent fortress derjyes its name from 
its founder, Barnard Baliol, the ancestor of the ehort 
and unfortunate dynast}^ of that najne, which succeeded 
to the Scottish throne under the patronage of Edward 
L and Edward III Baliol's Tower, afterwai'ds men- 
tioned in the poem, is a round tower of great size, 
situated at the « estern evti emity of the building. It 
bears marlts of gieat antiquity, and was remarkable 
for the curious construction of its vaulted roof, which 
baa been lately greatly iniured by the operations of 
some persons to whom the tower has been leased fbrf'he 
purpose of malting patent shot I The prospect from 
the top of Baliol's Tower commands a rich and mag- 
niflcent view of the wooded valley of the Tees. 

Barnard Castle often changed masters during the 
middle B^es. Upon the forfeiture of the unfortunate 
John Baliol, the first king of Scotiand of that family, 
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Edward I. seized this fiirtresa among tlia otlier Eng- 
lisli estates of his refractory vaas^. It waa afterwards 
Tested in the Beauchaaips of Warwick, and in the 
Stafibrda of Buckingham, and was also sometimes in 
the possession of tie Bishops of Durham, and some- 
times in that of the crown. lUchard HI. is said 
to have enlarged and strengthened its fortificaliona, 
and to have made it for some time his principal re^- 
dence, for the purpose of bridling and suppressing the 
Jjaiicastrian laction in the northern counties. From 
the StaffordiS, Barnard Castle passed, probably by 
marriage, into the posse^on of the powerful Nevilles, 
Earls of Westmoreland, and belonged to the last rep- 
resentative of that family when he eng^ed with the 
Earl of Hovthumberlan-d in the ill-eoneerted insurrec- 
tion of the twelfth of Queen Elizabeth, Dpon this 
occasion, however, Sir George Bowes of Sheatlara, 
who held great possessions in the neighbourhood, antic- 
ipated the two insni'gent earls, by seizing upon and 
garrisoning Barnard Castle, which he held out for ten 
days against all their forces, and then suiTsndered it 
upon honourable terms. See Sadler's Slate Papers, 
Tol. ii. p. 330, In a ballad, contained in Percy's B«- 
liques of Ancient Poetry, vol. i., the ^ege is thus com- 



" Then Sir George Bowes lie straight wily re 
After tUem aome spojie to make ; 

These noble erles turned buck againe, 
And aye they vowed Ihat knight to take. 

" That baron he to his oastle &ed; 

To Bntnatd CaaUa then fled lie; 
The uttermost walles were Bathe to won, 

The edes have won them prasentlie. 
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"The uttermost walles were lime aadbriok; 

But though they won thara soon anoue, 
Long ere tliey wan the innermost wallea, 



By the suppression of this rebellion, and the conse- 
quent forfeiture of the Earl ol' Wesfmoreland, Bar- 
nard Caatle reverted to the crown, and was sold or 
leased out to Car, Earl of Somerset, the guilty and 
unhappy farourile of James L It was afterwardiS 
granted to Sir Henry Vane the elder, and was there- 
foite, in all probability, occupied for the Parliament, 
whose interest during the Civil War was so keenly 
espoused by the Vanes. It is now, with tbe other 
estates of that lamily, the property of the Eight 
Honourable the Earl of Darlington. 



The morion's plumes his visage hide, 
And Ike iuff-caat, in ample fold. 
Mantles his form's gigantic mould.— P. 32. 

The use of complete suits of armour was fallen into 
disuse during the Civil War, though they were stil! 
worn by leaders of rank and importance. " In the 
ceign of King James I.," says our military antiquary, 
" no great alterations were made in the article of de- 
fensive armour, except that the buff-coat, or jerkin, 
which was originally worn under the cuirass, now 
became freq^nently a substitute for it, it having been 
found that a, good buff leather would of itself resist 
lie stroke of a sword ; this, however, only occasionally 
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took' pkoe among the light-armed cayalry and infantry, 
complete suit? of armour being still used, among the 
heavy horse. Buff-coats continued to be worn by the 
city trained-bands dll within the memory of persons 
now liying, so that defensive armour may, in some 
measure, be said to have terminated m the ^ame ma- 
terials with which, it began, that la, the ikms of ani- 
mals, or leather." — Gnoss's MilUary Anliqmltes, 
Ijond. 1801, 4to, vol. ii. p. 323. 

Of the buff-coals, which were wora over the cors- 
lets, several are }'et preserved , and Captain Grose 
h^ given an engraving of one which was used ui the 
time of Charles I. by Sir Frances Rhodes, Bart, of 
Balbrough-Hall, Derbyshire. They were usually lined 
with silt, or linen, secured before by buttons, or by a 
lace, and often richly decorated with gold or silver 
embroidery. From the following curious aecouut of a 
dispute respecting a bn£f-coat between an old round- 
head captain anda justice of peace, by whom his arms 
were seized after the Restoration, we learn that the 
value and importance of this defensive garment were 
considerable : "A party of horse came to my house, 
commanded by Mr. Peebles; and he told me he was 
come for my arms, and that I roust deliver them. I 
i^ked him for his order. He told me he had a better 
order than Oliver used to give ; and, clapping hia 
hand upon liia sword-hilt, he s^d, that wfis his order. 
I told him, if he hiid none but that, it was not suffi- 
cient to take my arms ; and then lie pulled out his 
wai-rant, and I read it. It was signed by Wentworth 
Armitage, a general warrant to search all persons they 
suspected, and so left the power to the soldiers at their 
pleasure. They came to us at Coalley-Hall, about 
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8un-aeKing ; and I caused a candle to be lighted, and 
conveyed Peebles into the room where my arms were. 
My arms were near the kitchen fire ; and there they 
took away fowling-pieces, pistols, muateta, carbines, 
and such like, bettor than 201. Then Mr. Peebles 
asked me for my buff-coat ; and I told him they had 
no order to take away my apparel. He told me I was 
not to dispute their ordera ; but if I would not deliver 
it, he would carry me away prisoner, and had me out 
of doors. Tet he let me alone unto the nest morning, 
that I must wait upon Sir John, at Halifex; and 
coming beibre him, he threatened me, and said, if I 
did not send the eoat, for it was too good for roe to 
keep. I told him it was not in hia power to demand 
my apparel ; and he, growing into a fit, called me 
rebel and traitor, and siud, if I did not send the coat 
with all speed, he would send me where I did not like 
well. I told him I was no rebel, and he did not well 
(o call me so before these soldiers and gentlemen, to 
make me the mark for every one to shoot at. I de- 
parted the room ; yet, notwithstanding all the threat- 
eninga, did not send the coat. But the next day he 
sent John Lyster, the son of Mr. Thomas Lysler, of 
Shipden-Hall, for this coat, with a lettor, verbatim 
thus :—' Mr. Hodson, I admire you will play the child 
BO with me as you have done, in writing such an in- 
considerate letter. Let ma have the buff-eoat sent 
forthwith, otherwise you shall so heax from me as will 
not very well please you.' I was not at home when 
this messenger came ; but I had ordered my wife not 
lo deliver it, but, if they would take it, let them look 
to it ; and he took it away ; and one of Sir John's 
brethren wore it many years aitev. They sent Cap- 
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tain Butt to compouad with my ivife about it ; but I 
aent word I would baye my own again ; but he adyised 
me to take a price for it, and make no more ado. I 
naiil, it was hard to take my arms and apparel too ; 
I had laid out a great deal of money for them ; I 
hoped they did not mean to destroy me, by taking my 
goods illegally from me. He said be would make up 
ihn matter, if I pleased, betwixt ua ; and, it eeems, had 
brought Sir John to a price for my coat. I would not 
haye taken lOl. for it ; he would have giren about 41. ; 
bat, wanting my receipt for the money, he kept both 
ades, and I had never satisfaction." — Memoirs of Cap- 
tain Hodgson, Edits. 1806, p. 178. 



Note C. 

MoncMon and MUon told the news, 

How troops o/ roundheads choked the Ouse, 

And many a bonny Scot, aghast, 

^mrrirtg his pnlfrey northward, past, 

Cursing the day when seai or m^ed 

First Iwed their Lesley o'et the Tweed. — P. 61. 

Moncktou and Mifton are villages near the river 
Ouse, and not verj distant irom the field of battle. 
The particulars ot the actjon were violently disputed 
at the time ; but the following extract, from the Manu- 
script History of the Baronial House of Somerville, is 
decisive as to the flight of the Scottish general, the 
Earl of Leven, The particulars are ^ven by the 
author of the history on the authority of hia father, 
then the representative of the family. This cnrious 
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mauiiscript has been publislied by eoiiBentof mynoble 
fnend, the present Lord Somerville. 

"The order of tbis great battelljwherin both armies 
was neer of ane eqaall number, consisting, to the best 
caleulatione, neer to three score tbouaand men upon 
both aydes, I shall not take upon me to discryve ; 
albeit, fram the draughts then lidnen upon the place, 
and information I reeeave<l from tliia gentleman, who 
bdng then a volunteer, m having no command, had 
opportunitie and libertie to lyde from the one wiug of 
the armie to the other, to view all ther several squad- 
rons of horse an 1 batt 11 f foot, how formed, and 
in what man Irawn p with every other circum- 
Etance relat ng t the fi^l t, and that both as to the 
King's armi and tha f the Parliament's, amongst 
whom, untill th nod, Igm nt, he went from statione 
to etalione to I e th der and forme ; but that 
tha discripti f thi batt II, with the various success 
on both sides at the beginning, with the logs of the 
royal armie, and tte sad effects that followed that mis- 
fortune as to his MajestJe's interest^ hes been so often 
done already by English authors, little to our com- 
mendatione, how justly I shall not dispute, seing the 
truth is, as our prineipall generall fled that night neer 
fourde mylles from the place of the fight, that part of 
the armie where he commanded being totallie routed ; 
but it is as true, that much of the victorie is attributed 
to the good conduct of David Lesselie, lievetennent- 
generaU of our horse. Cromwell himself, that miiiione 
of fortune, but the rod of God's wrath, io punish eflir- 
vravd three rebellious nations, disdained not to take 
orders from him, albeit then in the same qualitie of 
command for the Parliament, as being lievetennent- 
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general to the Earl of Maocheatei'a horse, whom, with 
the assIslaJiea of the Scots horse, haveiiig routed the 
Prince's right wing, as he had done that of the Pajv 
liament's. These two commanders of the horse upon 
that wing, wisely restrained the great bodies of their 
horse from persuing these brocken trotipa, but, wheel- 
ling fo the left-liand, fella in upon the naked flanks of 
the Prince's m^n battalliou of foot, carjing them 
doune with great violence ; nether mctt they with any 
great resistance nntill they came to the Marques of 
Newcastle his battallione of White Coata, who, first 
peppering them Bonndly with ther shott, when they 
came to chaise, stoutly boor them up with tlieir picks 
that they could not enter to break them. Here the 
Parliamenfs horse of that wing receaved ther greatest 
losse, and a stop for sometjme putt to ther hoped-for 
fictorie ; and that only by the stout resistance of this 
gallant battallione, which consisted neer of four thou- 
sand foot, untill at length a Scots regiment of dragouns, 
commanded by Collonell Frizeall, with other two, was 
brought to open them upon some hand, which at 
lengtlv they did, when all the ammunition p 

Haying refiised quarters, eyery man fell sam 

order and ranke wherin he had foughten 

"Be this execution was done, the Prin ra 

from the persuite of the right wing of the P f 

horse, which he bad beatten and followed oo 
the loHse of the battell, which certanely, in all men s 
opiniona, he might have caryed if be had not been too 
violent upon the persuite; which gave his enemies 
upon tJie left-hand opportunitie to disperse and cut 
doune hie infantrie, who, havung cleared the field of all 
the standing bodies of foot, were now, with many 
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of their oune, striding ready to roceavo 
the charge of his allmost apent horaea, if he should 
attempt if ; which the Prince observeing, and seiiig all 
lost, he retreated to Yorke wifh two thousand horse. 
Notwithstanding of this, ther was that night such a 
constemalione in the Pai-liament armies, that it's 
believed hy most of those that wer there present, that 
if the Prince, haveing so great a body of horae inl«ire, 
had made ane onfall that night, or the ensueiog morn-' 
ing he-tyme, he had carrjed the Tietorie out of ther 
hands ; for it's certane, by the morning's light, he had 
rallyed a body of ten thousand men, wherof ther was 
neer three thousand gallant horse. These, with the 
assistance of the tonne and garrisoune of Yorke, might 
have done much to have recovered the victory, for the 
losse of this battell in efTect lost the King and his in- 
terest in the three tingdomes; his M^estie never 
being able eftir this to make head in the North, but 
lost his garrisons every day. 

"As for General! Lesselie, in the beginning of this 
flight haveing that part of the army quite bracken, 
whare be bad placed himself, by the valour of the 
Prince, he imagined and was eonfermed by the opin- 
ione of others then upon the place with him, that the 
battell was irrecoverably lost, setung they wer fleeing 
upon all hands i theirfore they hiimblie entreated his 
excellence to reteir and viait his better fortune, which, 
without farder advyseing, he did; and never drew 
bridle untill he came the lenlb of Leads, having ridden 
all that night viith a cloak of drap de herrk about him, 
belon^ng to this gentleman of whom I write, then in 
his retinue, with many otJier officers of good qualitie. 
It was neer twelve the next day befor they had lie 

VOL. ly. 20 
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certanefy who was master of the field, whe a !en"th 
ther arryves ane exproase, sent by David L 1 to 
acquiunt the general they had obtained a mo*> gl n us 
victory, and that the Prince, with hia broet u tro pea 
was fled from Yorke. This intelligence wa. n wha 
fljuazeing to these gentlemen that had been wi 

nesses to the disorder of the armie before ther reteap- 
ing, and had then accompanyed the General in bia 
flight i who, being much wearyed that evening of the 
baH«ll with ordering of his armie, and now quite spent 
with hia long journey in the night, had easten himselfe 
doune upon a bed to rest, when this gentleman oome- 
ing quyetly into his chamber, he awoke, and hastily 
cryes out, ' Lievetennent-collonell, what newes?' — 
'Ail is safe, may it please your Excellence ; the Parha- 
ment^s armie hes obtained a great victory ; ' and then 
delyvers the letter. The (ieoerall, upon the hearing 
of this, knocked upon his breast, and sayes, ' I would 
to God I had dyed apon the place I ' and then opcnH 
the letter, which, in a few lines, gave ane account of 
the victory, and in the close pressed his speedy re- 
turne to the armie, which he did the nest day, being 
accompanyed some mylles back by this gentleman, 
who then tafcra his leave of him, and veeeaved at part- 
ing many expressions of kyndenease, with promises 
that he would never be unmyndful of his care and re- 
spect towards him ; and in the end he intreats him to 
present his service to all his friends and acquMntances 
in Scotland. TherefUr the Generall sets forward in his 
journey for the armie, aa this gentleman did for 
, in order to hie tranaportarione for 
Scotland, where he arryved sex dayes eftir the fight 
of Mestoune Mnir, and gave the first true account and 
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descriptione of that greaE battoJl, whcrin tlie Cove- 
nanters then glorj-ed Eoe inueli, tliat they impiously 
boasted the Lord had now signally appeai'ed for his 
caaee and people ; it b^ng ordinary for them, dareing 
the whole time of this warre, to attribute the greatnes 
ofitheir anceess to the goodnes and jaatice of ther 
caose, untm Divine Justice trysted them with some 
crosse dispensatione, and then you might have heard 
this language from them, ' That it pleases the Lord 
to gjve his oune the heavyeat end of the tree to bear, 
that the sainls and the people of God must still be 
sufferers while they ai'e here away, that the malignant 
party was God's rod to panish them for ther unthani- 
fullnease, which in the end he will cast into the fire;' 
with a thousand other expressions and scripture cita- 
tions, prophanely aod blasphemously uttered by them, 
to palliate thev villainie and i-ebellion." — Memorie of 
the SomermUes. EdJn. 1815. 



Bow whistle rash bids tempests roar. — P. 87. 

That this is a general superstition, is well known to 
all who have been on ship-board, or who have con- 
versed with seamen. The most formidable whistler 
that I remember to have met with was the apparitioD 
of a eertain Mrs. Leakey, who, about 1636, resided, 
we are told, at Mynehead, in Somerset, where her 
only son drove a considerable trade between that port 
and "Waterford, and was owner of several vessels. 
This old gentlewoman was of a social disposition, and 
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BO acceptable to her friends, that they used to say to 
her and to each other, it were pity such an exeeilent 
good-natured old lady should die ; to which she was 
wont to reply, that whatever pleaEure they might find 
in her company just now, they would not greatly like 
to see or converse with her after death, wHoh, nerer- 
theless, she was apt to think might happen. Accord- 
ingly, after her death and funeral, she began to appear 
to various persons by night and by noon-day, in her 
own house, in the town and fields, at sea and upon 
shore. So fer had she depiirted from her former ur^ 
banity, that she is reLorded to have kicked a doctor 
of medicine for his impolite negligenn" in omitting to 
hand her over a slJIe It was alto her humour to 
appear upon the quay, and (.all for a boat. But 
especially so soon as anj of hei ton's ships approached 
the harbour, " this ghost would appear in the same 
garb and likeness as when she was alive, and, standing 
at &e mainmasl, would blow with a whistle, and though 
it were never so great a calm, yet immediately there 
would arise a most dreadful storm, (hat would break, 
wreck, and drown ship and goods." When she had 
thus proceeded until her son had neither credit to 
freight a vessel, nor could have procured men to aiul 
it, she began to attack tie persona of his family, and 
aotnally strangled their only child in Che cradle. The 
rest of her story, showing how the spectre looked over 
the shoulder of her daughter-in-law while dressing her 
hair at a looking-glass, and bow Mrs. Leakey Che 
younger took courage to address her, and how the 
beldam despaCched her W an Irish prelate, famous for 
his crimes and misfortunes, to exhort him to repen- 
tance, and to apprise him that otherwise he mould be 
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hanged, and how the bishop was satisfied with reply- 
ing, that if he was bom to be hanged, lie should not 
he drowned ; — all these, with many more particniars, 
may be found at the end of one of John Bunton's 
publications, called Athenianiam, London, 1710, where 
the tale is engrossed under the title of The Apparition 
ETideoce. 



The Demon Frigate. — P. 88. 

This is an allusion to a wall-known nautical super- 
Blition concerning a fiintastLc ve^el, called by saibw 
the Flying Dutchman, and supposed to be seen about 
the latitude of the Cape of Giood Hope. She is dis- 
tinguished from earthly vessels by bearing a press of 
sail when all others are unable, from stress of weather, 
to show an inch of canvass. The cause of her wandei^ 
ing is not alWgether certain ; but the general account 
is, that she was ori^nally a vessel loaded with great 
wealth, on board of which some horrid act of murder 
and piracy had been committed ; that the plague 
broke out among the wicked crew who bad perpetrated 
the crime, and that they sailed n vam fro n port to 
port, offering, as the price of shelte the whole of 
their iU-gotten wealth ; that they were es lud d from 
every harbour, for fear of the ontag on wh h was 
devouring them ; and that, as a pun shn ent of their 
crimes, the apparition of the si p st 11 ont nues to 
haunt those seas in which the ataatrophe t k place, 
and is considered by the mariners as the o -st if all 
possible omens. 
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My lata lamented friend, Dr. John Leyiien, has in- 
troduced this pheuomoiion into his Scenes of Infancy, 
imputing, with poetical inj^enuity, the dreadful judg- 
ment to the first ship which commenced the slave- 
That firat thB weight of barler'd cuptivBa borsi 
Bedimm'd with blood, the son with shnnkiug beama 
Beheld her boundinK o'er the ocean atraama; 
But, efe the moon her silver horna had rear'd 
Amid the crew the spei'kled plague oppear'd. 
Faint and despairing, on their walery bier. 
To every friendly shore the sailors stearj 
Repell'd from port to port, they sue in vain, 
And truck with slow uust^ndj ssi) the main. 
Where ne'er the bright and bnoyant wave is aeon 
To streak witii wandering foam the Bea:-weeda green. 
Towers ths Ull mast a lone and leafless tree. 
Till aelf-impell'd amid the wavBleBtHBoaj 
Where summer breezes ne'er were heard to sing, 
Mor hovering snow-birds spread the downy-wing, 
Fix'd as a rock amid the boundless plain. 
The yellow stream pollutes the stagnant main, 
Till far through night the (lineral flames aspire. 
As the red lightning smites the ghastly pjre. 

Still doom'd by fete on weltering billowsroU'd, 
Along the deep their roslleas course to hold, 
Scenting the Btoi'm, the shadowy sailora guide 
The prow with sails opposed to wind and tldsi 
. The Spectre Ship, in livid glimpsing light, 

Glares baleful on the shuddering watch at night, 
Unblest of God and man !— Till time shall end. 
Its view strange horror to tlie storm shall lend." 
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Bui chief arose his victor pride, 

When that brave Marshal fought and died. — P. 167. 

The chief victory which Tyrone obtainod over 
the English was in a battle fought Dear Black- 
water, while he beaeged a fort garrisoned bj' the 
English, which commanded the passes \a\K> Lis conn- 

" This captain and his few wardera did with no less 
courage suffer hunger, and, having eaten the few 
horses they had, lived vpon hearbes growing in the 
ditches and wals, suffering all extremities, till tbelord- 
lieutenant, in the moneth of August, sent Sir Henry 
Bagnal, marshall of Ireland, with the most choice 
companies of foot and horse-troopes of the English 
army to victual this foH, and to raise the rebels siege. 
When the English entered the place and thicke woods 
beyond Armagh, on the east ade, Tyrone (with all 
the rebels assembled to him) pricked forward with 
rage, enuy, and settled rancour against the mai-shaU, 
assayled the English, and turning his full force against 
the marshall's person, had the sueeesse to kill him, 
valiantly fighting among the thickest of the rebels. 
Whereupon the English being dismayed with hia death, 
the rebels obtwned a ^reat victory against them. I 
terme it great, since the Bngliih, from tieir first 
arriuaJ in that kingdome, neuer had leceived bo great 
an ouerthrow as thi' commonly called the Defeat of 
Blacke water ; thirl^-ene lahant taptaines and 1500 
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common souWiers (whereof many were of the old com- 
panies which had senjed in Brittany ynder General 
Norreys) were skin in the field. The yielding of the 
fort of Blackewater followed this disaster, when the 
aaaaulted guard saw no hope of relief; hut especially 
vpon messages sent to Captain Williams from our 
broken forces, retired to Armagh, professing that all 
thar safety depended vpon his yielding the fort into 
the hands of Tyrone, without which danger Captiune 
Williams professed that no want or miserie should 
have induced him thereunto." — Fymes Moktsom's 
iiinerarj. London, 1G17, fol. part ii. p. 24. 

Tyrone is said to have entertained a personal ani- 
mosity against the knightrmarahal. Sir Heury Bagnal, 
■whom, he accused of detaining the letters which he 
Bent to Queen Elizabeth, explanatory of his conduct, 
and offering terms of submission. The river, called 
by the English, Blackwater, is termed in Irish, Avon- 
Daff, which has the same signification. Both names 
are mentioned by Spenser in his " Manit^e of the 
Thames and the Medway." But I understand that 
his verses relate not to the Blackwater of Ulster, 
but to a river of (lie same name in the south of Ire- 
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The Tanisl he to great O'Neale.—'F. 167. 

" Eiidox. Wliat is that wMeh you call Taaist and 
Tanistry ? These be aames and terms never heard 
of nor known to us. 

" Iren. It is a custom amongst all the Irish, that 
presently after the death of one of their ehiefe lords 
or eaptmnes, they doe presently assemble themselves 
to a place generally appointed and knowne unto 
.them, to choose another in his stead, where they do 
nominate and elect, for the most part not the eldest 
Sonne, nor any of the children of the lord deceased, 
bnt the next lo him in blood, that is, the eldest and 
worthiest, as commonly the oext brother unto him, if 
he have any, or the next cousin, or so forth, as any is 
elder in that kindred or sept; and then next to them 
doe they choose the next of the blood to be Tanist, 
who shall next succeed him in the said captjunry, if he 
live thereunto. 

" Badox. Do they not use any ceremony in this 
eleclaon, for all barbarous nations are commonly great 
observers of ceremonies and superstitious rites ? 

"Iren. They use to place him that shall be their 
captaine upon a stone, always reserved to that pur- 
pose, and placed CJDmmonly upon a hill. In some of 
which I have seen formed and engraven a foot, which 
they say was the measure of their first captaine's foot ; 
whereon hee standing, receives an oath i 
all the ancient former customes of the countrcy ii 
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labia, and to deliver up the succession peaceably to Lis 
Tanist, and then hath a wand dehvered unto ium by 
some whose proper office that iS , ftftar which, descend- 
ing from the stone, he tmnefh him'ielf round, thrice 
forwards and thrice baikwardb 

" Ewlox. But how is tli« TaniBt chosen ? 

" Iren. They say he setteth but ona foot upon (he 
stone, and receiveth the like oath that the captaine 
did."— Spenbeh's Viev> of the Slate nf Ireland, apud 
Works, Loud. 1805, 8vo, vol vin p 306 

The Tanist, therefore, of O Neale, was the heir- 
apparent of his power This kind of suctes'aon ap- 
pears also to have regulated, in verj remote tunes, the 
succeasion to the cronn ot Scotland It would have 
been imprudent, if not impossible, to have asserted a 
minor's right of suucession in those stormy days, when 
the principles of policy were summed up in my friend 
Mr. Wordsworth's lines ; — 

" the ffiod old I'ule 

Snflieeth them; the simpla plan, 
That they sbou[d take who have the powev, 
And they should Iteep who cao. ' ' 



Note H. 

His plaited hair in elf-loeka spread, g-c. — P, 169. 

There is here an attempt to describe the ancient 
Irish dress, of which a poet of Queen Blizabetti's day 
haa given us the following particulars : — 
"I marvailde in my mynde, 
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To see a bride of heavenlie hewe 

This bride it is tbe Eoile, 

the bridegroome is the knme. 
With writhed gllbbes, like wiolied sprits, 

with visnge rough and ateainfl; 
With Bcniles upon their poalles, 

instead of civill cnppes ; 
With spearea in liand, and awordes besjdes, 

to beare off after olappes ; 
With jackettes long and lai^e, 

Though spitfuU dartas which Hiey do bears 

importe iniquiUe. 
Their shivtes be veiy strange, 

not reaching paet tbe this; 
With pleatCB on pleates Uiei pleated ate 

as thick as pieiitaa may lye. 
Whose sleaves hang trailing donne 

almost unto the shoe; 
And with a mantall commonlie 

the' Irish karna do goe. 
Now some amongst the reste 

doe use another weede ; 
A coats 1 meane, of strange devise, 

which fanoy first did breads. 
His skirts be very shorts, 

with pisatss set thick about. 
And Irish tronzse moe to put 

their strange pTOtaotours out." 
EBBICK'B Mage of Ireland, apud Somees' IV-a<ife. 
Edin. 1809, 4to, Tol. i. p. 686. 



Some curious wooden engravings accompany this 
poem, from which it would seem, tliat the ancient 
Irish dress was (the honnet excepted) very similar to 
that of the Scottish Highlanders. The want of a 
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coTering on the head was supplied by the mode of 
plaiting and arran^ng the liair, whicli waa called the 
glibhe. These glibbes, aix;ording to Spenser, were fit 
marka for a thief, ainee, when he wished to disgniee 
himself, he could either cut it off entirely, or so pull 
it over his eyes as to render it very hard to recognize 
him. This, however, is nothing to the reprobation 
with which the same poet regards that favourite pai't 
of the Irish dress, the mantle, 

" It is a fit house for an outlaw, a meet bed for a 
rebel, and an apt cloie for a thief. E^rst, the outlaw 
being for his many crimes and villanyes banished from 
the townes and houses of honest men, and wandring 
in waste places far from danger of law, maketh his 
mantle his hou^e, and under it covereth himself from 
the n rath of heaven, from the offence of the earth, 
and from the ^ight oi men. When it raineth, it is 
his penthouse, when it bioweth, it is his tent; 
when it ireezeth, it is his tabernacle. In summer 
he can wear it loose, in winter he can wrap it 
close , at all tunes he can use it, never heavy, never 
cumbersome. Likewise for a rebel it is as service- 
able ; for in his warre that he maketh (if at least it 
deserve the name of warre), when he still flyeth 
from his foe, and lurfeeth in the thicke woods and 
straite passages, waitjag for advantages, it is his bed, 
yea, and almost his household stuff. For the wood is 
his house aguust all weathers, and his mantle is his 
couch to sleep in. Therein he wrappeih himself 
rotmd, and coucheth himself strongly against the 
gnats, which, in that country, doe more annoy the 
naked rebels while they keep the woods, and doe 
more sharply wound them, than all their enemies 
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swords or apearea, whieh can seldom come nigh them. : 
yea, and oftentimes their mantle servetii tliem when 
they are neere driven, being wrapped about their left 
arine, instead of a tai^et, for it is hard to out through 
with a sword ; besides, it is light to beare, light to 
throw away, and being (as they commonly are) naked, 
it is to them all in all. Lastly, for a thiete it is bo 
handsome as it may seem it was first invented for 
him ; for under it he may cleanly convey any fit pil- 
l^e that Cometh handsomely in his way, and when he 
goeth abroad in the night in freebooting, it is his best 
and surrat friend ; for lying, as they often do, two or 
three nights together abroad to watch for their booty, 
with that they can prettily shroud themselves under 
a bush or bankside till they may conveniently do tJieir 
errand ; and when all is over, he can in his mantle 
passe through any town or company, being close- 
hooded over his head, as he usetb, from knowledge of 
any to whom he is indangered. Besides this, he or 
any man els that is disposed to mischief or villany, 
may, under his mantle, goe privily armed without sus- 
picion of any, carry his head-piece, his skean, or pistol, 
if he please, to be always in readiness." — Spenser's 
View of the State of Ireland, apud Works, ut supra, 
nii.367. 

The javeliM, or darls, of the Irish, which they 
threw with great dexterity, appear, from one of the 
prints already mentioned, to have been about lour feet 
long, with a strong steel head and thick knotted shaft. 
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Shane-Dymas wild,—T. 178, 

Thia Shane-Dymas, or John the Wanton, held the 
tide and power of O'Nesle in the earlier part of 
Elizabeth's r«gn, against whom he rebelled repeat- 

" This chieftain is handed down to us as the most 
proud and profligate man on earth. He was immod- 
erately addicted to women and wine. He is siud to 
have had 200 tons of wine at once in his cellar at 
Dandram, but usquebaugh was his favourite liquor. 
He spared neither age nor condition of the feir sex, 
Altho' so illiterate that he could not write, he was not 
deetitulB of address ; his understanding was strong, 
and bis courage daring. He had 600 men for his 
guard ; 4000 foot, 1000 horse for the field. He 
eliumed superiority over all the lords of Ulster, and 
called himself king thereof. When commissioners 
were sent to treat with him, he said, ' That, )Jio' the 
Queen were his soyereign lady, he never made peace 
with her but at her lodging ; that she had made a wise 
Earl of Mauartymore, but that he kept as good a man 
as he \ that he cared not fof so mean a title as Eari ; 
that his blood and power were better than the best ; 
that his ancestors were Kings of Ulster ; and that he 
would give place to none.' His kinsman, the Eari of 
Kildare, having persuaded him of the folly of contend- 
ing with the crown of England, he resolved to attend 
(he Queen, but in a stylesuited to his princely dignity. 
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Ho appeared in London, witt a, magiiiflcent ti'ain of 
Irisli Galtt^lasses, arrayed in the rtchest habiliments 
of their pounfrj', their heads bare, their hair flowing 
on their ahouldera, with their long and open sleeves 
dyed with saffi-on. Tlius dressed and sorchai^d with 
military harness, and armed with battle-axes, the^ 
afforded an ^tonisliing spectacle to the citizens, who 
regarded them as the intruders of some verj' distant 
part of the globe. But at Court his versatility now 
prevailed; his title to the sovereignty of Tyrone waa 
pleaded from English laws and Irish institutions, and 
his allegatioQS were so specious, that the Queen dis- 
missed him with pi-esenta and assurances of favour. 
In England this transaction was looked on as the 
humiliation of a repenting rebel; in Tyrone it was 
considered as a treaty of peaee between two poten- 
tates." — Camdes'3 Br'Ulania, by Grough. Loud. 1306, 
M. vol. iv. p. 442. 

When reduced to extremity by the English, and 
forsaken by his allies, this Shane-Dymas fled to 
Clandeboy, then occupied by a cdoay of ScotUsh 
Highlanders of the family of MacDonnelL He was at 
first courteously received ; but by degrees they began 
to quarrel about the slaughter of some of their friends 
whom Shane-Dymas had put to death, and advancing 
from words to deeds, fell upon him with their broad- 
swords, and cut him to pieces. After his death a law 
was made that none should presume to take the name 
and tiUe of OTSleale. 
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his page, lie ne^t degree 

In, ikal old time to chi-oalry.—P. 180. 

Originally, the oi'der of ehi'valrj' embraced three 
ranks:— 1, The Page; 2. The Squire ; 3. The Knight ; 
— a gradation ivbieh seems to haye been imitated ia 
the myfitery of freemasonry. But, before the reign 
of Charles I. the custom of serving as a squire had 
fallen into disuse, though the order of the page was 
alill, to a certtun degree, in observance. This state 
of servitude was so far from inferring any thing de- 
grading, that it was con^dered as the regular school 
for acquiring every quality necessary for future dis- 
tinction. The proper nature, and the decay of tlie 
institution, are pointed out bj- old Ben Jonson, with 
his own forcible moral colouring. The dialogue occurs 
between Lovell, " a compleat genileinaii, a soldier, and 
a scholar, known to have been page to the old Lord 
Beaufort, and so to have followed him in the French 
wars, after companion of his studies, and left guardian 
to his son," and the feeetious GJoodstock, host of the 
Light Heart. Love! had offered to take Groodstock'a 
son for his page, which the latter, in reference to tiie 
recent abuse of the establishment, declares as " a des- 
perate course of life : " — 

" LoBeli. Call yaa that desperate, which by a line 
Of inatitntion, from our anoBBtors 
Hulh been derived down to us, snd received 
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Of breeding up our youth, in letters, arms. 
Fair mien, diacouvses, oiril essrcise, 
And all tlie blasou of a gantleraan? 
Where can lie ieara to vaslt, to ride, to fence, 
To move his body graoeftilly ; to spealc 
His IsngUHge purer; or to tune his mind, 
Or manners, more to tbe harniony of nature, 
Than in the nursariea of nobility? 

"fioai. Aj, Uiat was whan Iba nui'serj's self was no 
And only ylrtne made it, not the market, 
That titles were not vented at the drum, 
Or common ontcrj-. Goodness gave lbs greatness, 
And greatness worship: every bouse became 
An academy of honour; and those parts 
We see departed, in the practice, now, 
Quite from the institntion. 

Lovell. Why doyousay so? 
Or think so eiiTiously ? Do they not still 
Learn there the Centam's skill, the art of Thrace, 
To ridef or, Pollns' mystery, to fence? 
The Pyrrhic gestures, both to dance and spring 
In armour, to be active in the wars ? 
To stndy figures, numbers, and proportions. 
May yield tliem great in counsels, and the arts 
Grave Nestor and the wise Uiyssaa practised? 
To make their English sweat upon their tongue. 
As i-eyerand Chancer says? 

" Sost. Sir, yon mislaka; 
To play Sir Pandarus, my copy hath it, 
And carry messages to Madame Cresaida; 
Inst«ad of backing the brose steed o' mornings. 
To court the chambermaid ; and for a leap 
0' the vaulting horsa, to ply the vaulting house : 
For exercise of anna, a bale of dice, 
Or two or three packs of cards to show the cheat. 
And nimbleness of hand; mistake a cloak 
Upon my lord's back, and pawn it ; ease his pocket 
Of a superfluous watch; or geld a jewel 
VOL. IV. 21 
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Of an odd atone or ao; twinge two or three bi 
From off mj- lady's gown; These are the arts 
Or seven liberal deadly soienoeB 
Of pagerj, or rather paganism, 
As the tides run; to which if he apply him, 
He may perhaps take a degree at Tyburn 
A year the earlier; come to take a lecture 
Upon Aqninaa at St. Thomas a Watering'a, 
And 30 go forth a laureat in hemp circle 1" 

Beh Johsob's Seal Ian, Act 



The following brief pedigree of this very ancient 
and once powerful fanuly, wag kindly supplied to the 
author by Mr. Rokeby of Northamptonsiiire, de- 
BCended of the ancient Barons of Rokeby — 

" Pedigree of the house of Rokeby. 
1. Sir Ales. Rokeby, Knt. married to Sir Hump. Liftle'al 

daughter, 
a, Balph Rokeby, Eaq. to Tho. Lnmley'a aaughler. 
8. Sic Tho. Bokeby, Knt. to Tho. Hnbborn's daughter. 
*. Sh' Ralph Bokeby, Knt. to Sir Ealph Biggot'9 daughter. 
6. Sir Thoa. Kolieby, Knt to Sir John da Melaass' daughter 

of Bennet-Hall in Holdemess. 
e. Balph Rokeby,E3q. to Sh Brian Stapleton'a daughter of 

Waighili. 
T. Sir Thoa. Rokeby, Knt, to Sic Ralph Dry's daugliter.i 
B. Ealph Bokeby, Eaq. to daughter of Mansfield, heir of 
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S. Thi>. Bokeby, Esq. to Eob. Constable's daughter of Cliff, 

seijC. at law. 
i. Chi'lstopher Rokeby, Esq. to Laaaoella of Brackenburgh's 

daughter.' 
S, Thos. Rokaby, Esq. to the daughter of Thweng. 

Sic Thooiaa Bokeby, Kut. to Sir Eslph Lawson'a daugh- 
ter of Brough. 
Frana. Rokeby, Esq. to FauoBtt's daughter, oitiien of 

LoHdoii. 
Th03, Kokeby, Esq. to the daughter of Wiokliffa of 



High Sheriffs of Yorkshire. 
'-. 11 Edw. 8. Ralph Hastings and Thoa. de Eokeby. 
1. 17 Edw. 3. Thos. da Rokeby, pro. sept, annis. 
I. 25 Edw. 3. Sir Thomas Eokeby Justiciary of Ireland 

for sis years ; died at the casUe of Kilka. 
■. S Hen. i. Thoa. Eolceby Miles, defeated and slew the 

Cuke of Northumberland at the Battle 

of Bramhftui Moor. 
I. 12 Hen. i. Thos. Eokeby Miles. 

1 Tliomas Eokeby, Esq. 

I EobertHolgate, Bish. of Laudaff, Hflerwards 

P. of York, Ld. President of the Council 

for the Preservatiou ot Peace in the 

North. 



Ill, and from him is the H 
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1564. 8 Elij. Thomas Younge, Atohbishop of Yorke, Ld. 

President. 
SO Oen. 8. Tho. Rolieby, LL. D. ona of IJiB Ctrancil. 

Jn. RokBbj,LL. D. one of the OoiinciJ. 
1572. loEliz. Hamy Haslings, Earl of HuntingdOQ, Ld. 
PresidBnt. 
Jo. Rokeby, Eaq. one of the Coanoil, 
Jo. Rokeby, LL. D. ditto. 
Ralph Rokeby, Esq. one of the Seoretaries. 
ISri. IT liliz. Jo. Rofceby, Precentor of York. 

1 Will. 3. Sir J. Rokaby, Knt. one of the Justices of 
the King's Beneh. 

The femilj of De Rokeby osime over with the Conqueror. 
The old motto belonging to the family is Bi Shiio Oexlra, 
The arms, urgent, ohevron sable, between three rooliB proper. 

TliBrB is soniBwhat more to be found in our family ia the 
Sootljsh History about tlie affaii-B of Dun-Bretton town, but 
what it is, and in what time, I know not, nor con have 
convenient leieure to search. But Parson Blackwood, 
the 8ootBBh chapliun to the Lord of Shrewabury, rB- 
citsd to me once a piece of a SeoCUeh song, wherein was 
mentioned, that William WalHs, the grent deliverer of the 
Scots from the English bondage, should, at Dun-Brettoii, have 
been brought np under a Rokeby, oaptidn then of the place ; 
sod as he walked on a cliff, shontd thmst him on a sndden 
into the sea, and thereby havs gotten Uiat hold, wliich, I think, 
was abont the 33(i of Ed w. I. or before. Thus, leaving our an- 
cestors of record, we must also with them leave the Chroniclo 
of Malmesbnry Abbey, called Eulogium HiEtoriarnm, out of 
which Mr. Leland reportoth this history, and ooppy down 
anwrltten stoiy, the which have yet the testimony of later 
times, and the frssh msmory of man yet alive, for their war- 
rant and crBditt, of whom I have learned it, that in K. Henry 
the Tth's raign, one Ralph Bokeby, Esq. was owner of Morton, 
and I guess that this was he that dBceived the fryars of 
Eiohmond with hia felon Bwine, on wbieh a jargon waa 
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3?he aboTe is a quotetion from a loannscript written 
by Ealpli Rokebj ; when be lived is uncert^n. 

To what metrical Scottish tradition Parson Black- 
wood ailuded, it would be now in vain to enquire. 
But in Blind Harry's Histoiy of Sir William Wallace, 
we find a legend of one Rukbie, whom he makes 
keeper of Stirling Castle uader the English usurpa- 
tion, and whom Wallace slays with his own hand : — 
" In the great press WalJaoe and Rukbie met 
With his good sviotd a stvoke upon him set ; 
Derflj- to death the old Enkbie he dmve, 

These sona, according to the romantic Minstrel, sur- 
rendered the castle on conditions, and went back to 
England, but returned to Scotland in the days of 
Bruce, when one of them became again keeper of 
Stirling Castle. InunedJately after this achievement 
follows another engagement, between Wallace and 
those Western Highlanders who embraced the English 
interest, at'a pass in Glendonchart, where roany were 
precipitated into the lake over a precipice. These 
circumstances may have been confused in the narra- 
tive of Parson Blackwood, or in the recollection of 
Mr. Eokeby. 

In the old ballad of Cbevy Chase, there is men- 
iaoned, among the English warriors, " Sir Kaff the 
cyehe Rugbe," wbich may apply to Sir Balph Rokeby, 
the tenth baron in tlie pedigree. The more modem 
copy of the ballad runs thus : — 

IS slain; 



o relate to one of the Nevilles 
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of Rab)'. But, as the whole ballad ii 
racy is not to be looked for. 



— — -The Felon Sow.~P. 208. 

The ancient minstrels bad a comic aa well aa a 
serious strain of i-omanee; and altbotigb the examples 
of the latter are by for the most mimeroua, they are, 
perhaps, the less valuable. The comic romance was 
a sort of parody upon the usual subjects of minstrel 
poetry. If the latter described deeds of heroic 
achievement, and the events of the battle, the tourney 
and the ohaae, the former, as in the Tournament of 
Tottenham, introduced a set of downs debating in the 
field, with all the assumed circumstances of chivalry ; 
or, as in the Hunting of the Hare, (see Weber's 
Metrical Romances, vol. iii.,) persons of the same 
descripljon following the chase, with all the grievous 
mistakes and blunders incident to sueh unpractised 
sportsmen. The idea, therefore, of Don Quixote's 
frenzy, although inimitably embodied and brought 
out, was not, perhaps, in the abstract, altogether 
ori^nal. One of the very best of these mock ro- 
mances, and which has no small portion of comic 
humour, is the Hunting of the Felon Sow of Eofceby 
by the Friars of lUcJimond. Kalph Kofceby, who 
(for the jest's sake apparently) bestowed this intrac- 
table animal on the convent of Richmond, seems to 
have flourished in the time of Heniy VII., which, 
wnce we know not the date of Friar Theobald's War- 
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denship, to nhich the poem refers iis, may indicate 
that of the composition itself. Morton, the Mortham 
of the text, is raentioned as being this fiicelions baron's 
place of residence: accordingly, Leland notices, that 
" Mr. Eokeby hath a place called Mortham, a little 
beneath Grentey-bridge, almost on the mouth of Gren- 
tey." That no information may be lacking which is in 
my power to supply, 1 have to notice, that the Mis- 
trass Kokeby of the romance, who so charitably 
refreshed the sow after she had discomfited Friar 
Middleton and his auxiliaries, was, as appears trom 
the pedigree of the Rokeby family, daughter and heir 
ofDanbyofYafforth. 

This curious poem was first published in Mr. Whi^ 
aker's History of Craven but from an inaccurate 

M E to h 

B lad aom u) m ro 

m edtogi m 

bl un edi hi 



th M W 



1 Mr. Wliituker's copy r- 
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And of a sew' that was eea^ strung, 

Alas I tha,t ever she lived sea lang, 

For felia folk did she whell.^ 

She -was mare 1 than other three, 
The grisliest beast that era might be, 

Her head was sreat and gray: 
She was brad in Eofceby wood, 
Thei'e were few that thither goad,^ 

That omne ou live ' away. 

Her walk was endlong' Greta aide; 
There was no brenS that dnrat bar bide, 

That was froe " heaven to hell ; 
Nor never man ttiaC had that might. 
That ever durst come in her sight. 

Her force it was so fell. 

Ralph of Bofceby, with good will, 

The Fryers of Richmond gave her till,!'- 

Full well to gatre ^ them fare ; 
Fiyar Middleton by his name. 
He was sent lo fetch her hiime, 

That rued hhn sine ib fuU sare. 

With him tooke he wicht man two, 
Peter Dale was one of thoe. 

That ever was brun as beare; " 

Mr. Evans. 

' Sow, aooording to provincial ptonunoiation.—^ So; York, 
shire dialeot. — * Fele, many, Sas. — 'A corruption of qtiell, 
lo till.— 6 More, greater.— » Went.— 'Alive.— ' Along the side 
of Greta.—' Barn, child, roan in general.— i" From.—" To.— 
12 Make.— " Since.— 1« Fierce as a bear. Mr. Whitaker'8 
copy reads, perhaps in consequence of mistaking the MS. 
"T'other was Bryan of Bear." 
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And well durst strike with 

And fight full raiuilj for hi 

Wtat time as mister wan 



Bugg and rusty waa her Imire 



Shew 


as so grisely for to maete, 


Shew 


iva the eartli up with her feete, 


Aud bark came fro tiie tree; 




Wben 


Fryar Middleton her aai 


ugh,' 


Weet 


ys well he might not Jni 


'gli, 


FuL 


1 enmestly look't hee. 




These 


men of aunters that m 


IS so wi 


They bound them biinldlyfl fo 


rtofigh 



And Btiike at her fnl) sare: 

UntD a kiln they gajred her flea, 

Wold Giod send them the victory, 

They wold ask him noa mare. 

The sew was hi tlie kiln hols down, 
As they were on the balke aboon,' 

For 8 hurting of their feat ; 
They were so snnlted * with this sew. 
That among them was a stalworth stew, 

The kiln began to reeke. 

Durst noe man neigh her with his hand, 
But put a rape I" down with hia wond, 
And hall^red her full meete ; 
' Need were. Mr. Whi taker reads mHsiera.—^ Lying. — E A 
fierce eonntananoe or manner.—' Saw.-.5 Wight, brave. The 
Rolteby MS. rends inammers, and Mr. Whitaker, aimcesto'!.— 
« Boldly. — ' On the beam above. — "To pi^vent. — 8 Assaulted. 
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They hurled har fcitli Bsainst her wiU, 
Whiles thej cfime iuto a hiU 
A htlle fm the aU'eet.i 

And tbefe ehe mode Chem sach a fray, 
If they should live to Doomes-day, 

Thay tharrow a it iia'ar forgett ( 
She braded ^ upon every side, 
And ran on [hem gaping fall wide, 

For notliing would she led.* 

She gara such bradesB at tha band 
That Peter Dale had in his hand, 

He mi^t not hold hi a faet. 
Sba chared them to and fro, 
The wight men was never see woe, 

Their msasure tias not so meete. 

She bound har boldly to abide ; 

To Peter Dale she oama aade. 

With many a hideous yell; 



" Thou art come hither fbr soma traiue,! 
I conjurs thee Co go agnine 

Whara thou wast wont to dweU." 
He anyned S him with crosss and cresda, 
Took forth a book, began to reads 

In St John his gospell. 



iWntllng Street. See tha sequel.-^ Dare— 3 Kuahed.— 
* Laave it. — 6 PuHs. — e This line is wanting in Mr. Whilaker's 
copy, whence it has been conjectured that something is 
wanting after this stanza, which now thers is no oeeasion to 
suppose.—' Evil device — 3 Blessed. Fr.~9 Lost his colour. 
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And whBQ she would have taken hev hold, 
The Frjar leaped as Jesus wold, 
And bealed him' with a tree. 



Upon trees aiid bushes that by her stood, 
She canged as she was wood,* 
And rave them up by roote. 

He sayd, " Alas, that I was Ffearl 
And I shall be rugged ' in sunder here, 

Hard Is my destiniel 
Wist 8 raj brethren in this hoare, 
That I was sett in such a stom-e,' 

They would pray for me." 

This wicked beast that wrought this woe, 
Tooke that rape fram the other two, 

And then they fledd all three; 
They fledd amiy by WaUing-street, 
They had no suocour but their feet, 

It was the more pity. 

J Sheltered himself.— 2 Fierce.— ' The MS. reads, to UAour 
weere. The text seems to menu, that all theif labour to 
obtaui their intended meat was of no use lo them. Mr. 
Whitaker reads, 

" She was brim as any boar, 
And gave a grisly hideous roar, 
To them it was no boot." 
Besides the want of connexion between the last line and the 
two former, the second has a vary modern sound, and the 
reeding of the Bokeby MS. with the slight alteration in 
the teit, is muoh better. — * Mad.—' Torn, pulled. — ' Knew. 
— I Combat. Perilous fight. 
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To Morton on the Greene; 
When Ealph of Bokeby saw the mp9,2 
He wist 3 Uiat tliere had been debate, 

Whereat the sew had beene. 



Soma new things shall we heare 
Of bor and Middleton the Frear, 
Some bfttWU hath there beeue." 



Had they not better succour sough 

They were served therefore loe. 

Then Mistress Rokeb; cama anon. 

And for bet brought shea msate fi 



[ffiote! mlde defieifdas.] 

When Frjar Middleton came home, 
His brethren was full falne ilkone,' 

And thnnked God of his life ; 
He told them all unto the end, 
How he had foiighten with a flead. 

And lived through mickla strife. 

" We gave her battell half a day. 
And sithen 8 was f^n to fly away, 
For saviug of our life: ' 

1 This etaiiza, with the two follow! 
fouri;h, are not in Mr. Whitakei's e 
the sow's neck.— a Knew.— * This 
' Bach one. — > Since ihen, after Ihs 
wimting in Mr. Whitaker's copy. 
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Till he came to his wife." 

The warden said, " I am full of woe, 
Thst ever ye shonld be toroiant bo, 

Bnt wee with you had beane ! 
Had wae been there your brethren all, 
Wee shonld have garred the warle s fidl, 

That wroiiglit you all tbia tejna." ' 

Fryaj Middleton said soon, " Nay, 
In fidth yon wonid tiare fled away. 

When most mister Shad been; 
You will all speaks words at hnme, 
A man would ding^ you evei7 ilk aue, 

He loofc't so griesly all that night. 
The warden said, " Yon man will fight 
If you say ought bnt good ; 



I Cease, stop.— 2 Run,— ' Warlock, or wizard.— 1 Harm,- 

uSeed «Baat. The copy in Mr. Whitaker's History of 

Craven reads, perhaps better, — 

"The fiend would ding you down ilk one." 

'"Ton guest," may be yoa gest, i. e. that adventure ; or it 
may mean yon gkaisl, or apparition, wbicli in old poems 19 
applied sometifnes to what is supematnrally hideous. The 
printed copy reads, — " The beast hath," &o — 8 Hired, a 
Yorkshire phrase. 
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Both by kind and sea. 

The otliec was a hastard son of Spain, 
Many a Saraain hath ha alain, 

His dint > hath gai't them die. 
These two men the battle iindertoolte, 
Against the sew, as says the booke, 

And sealed aecarity. 

That they shonld boldly hide and fight. 
And skomflC her in m^ne and might, 

Or therefore shonld they die. 
The warden sealed to them agame, 
And said, " In feild if ye be alain, 

This oondiOon make I ; 

" We shail for you pray, sing, and read 
To doomesday with hearty speeds, 

With all onr progeny." 
Then the lettei-s well was mads, 
Bands bound with saales brada,^ 

As deedas of attnas should ba. 

These men of armea that weereao wight, 
With armonr and witJi braddes briglit, 

They went this sew to see; 
She made on them slike a rerd.s 
That for her they were sare afer'd. 

And almost bound to flee. 

She came roremg tixem egainej 
That saw the bastard son of Spaine, 

He brtided * out his brand ; 
Full spiteously at her he strata. 
For all the (fence that he could make. 

She gat sword ont of haudj 

1 Blow.— S Broad, large. — > Sush like a roar.—* Dr 
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Ha might not her gainatand. 

Sha would have riven liis privioh geare, 
But Gilbert with his award of werrB, 

He stmke at her full strong;, 
On her shoulder tiU she held the sweid ; 
Then was good Gilbert sore afer'd, 

When the blade brajce in Ihrong.i 

Shice in his hands ha hath her t«ne. 
She tooke him by the shoulder bane,* 

And held her hold fiUl fast, 
She strive bo stiffly in that stower,S 
That through all his rich armonr 

The blood eame at the lust. 

Then Gilbert grieved was sea sare, 
That be ra.ve olFboth hide and hafre, 

The flesh eame fro the bonej 
And with all force he felled hef there. 
And wann her woilhilj in werre, 

And band her him alona. 

And lift her on a horse sea hee, 
Into two paniere welL-made of a tre, 

And to Eiehmond they did hay: ' 
When they saw her oome, 
They sang merrily Ta Baum, 

Tha Fryers on that day.' 

They thanked God and St Francis, 

As they had won the best of pris,6 

And neTer a man was slaine : 



-1 The MS. reads, mistakenly, fi 
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Thare did never a mim moi-a manl 
KnigM Marcus, nor yett Sir Gui, 
Nor Loth of Lontliyane.' 

If ye will any more of this, 
In the Fryei's of Richmond 'tia 
In pnrohmsnt good and fine ; 
And liow Fiyar Middleton thst wii 
At Gfeta-B ridge oonjnrad a feind 



It is well known to many a man, 
That Fryar Theobald was warden than, 

And this fellin his tima ! 
And Chmt them hleeE hoth farre and neare. 
All that for solace list this to heare, 

And him that made the rliime. 

Ralph Eokeby with full good will, 

The Frjars of Eiohmoiid he gave hoc till, 

Thiaaew to mend their far«! 
Frysc MIddletoa by his name, 
Wonld needs bring tha fat saw hame, 

That rued him since full Bare. 

1 The fetbcr of Sir Gawaia, in the i-omance of Ar 
erlin. The MS. is thus oon'uptaiJ,— 

More loth of Ixiilth Ryme. 
Well known, or perhnps kind, well disposed. 



Note N. 

The Filea of O'Neak was he.— P. 209. 

The Filea, or Ollamli Re Dan, was the proper 
bard, or, as the name literally implies, poet. Each 
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cUeftain of distinction had one or moie in his sei-vic^, 
mhose office was usually hei'wlitaiy. Tbe late ingen- 
ious Mr. Cooper Walker lias assembled a curious ool- 
lection of particulars concerning this order of men, in 
his Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards. Thei'B 
were itinerant hards of less eleiattd rank but cdl 
were held in the highest yeneiation The Dnglisli 
who considered them as chjaf supporters of the spiut 
of national independence, weie mut-h djspc ed to 
prosciibe this race of poets, aa iidward I it, said fo 
have done in Wales. Spensei whJe he admits the 
meiit of their wild poetry, as " savouiing of sweet wit 
and good invention, and sprinkled with fcoine pretty 
ftowera of their natural device yet iigoroa&ly ton 
demns the whole application of then- poetry as ibasedto 
" the gracing of wickedness and vice." The household 
minstrel was admitted even fo the feast of the prince 
whom he served, and eat at the same table. It was 
one of the customs of which Sir Rjchard Sewi-y, to 
whose charge Kichard 11. committed the insti'uctioa 
of four Irish monarchs in the civilization of the period, 
found it most difficult lo hreak bis royal disciples, 
though he had also much ado to subject tliem to other 
English rules, and particularly to reconcile them to 
wear hreeches. " The kyng, my sooerevigne lord's 
entent was, that in maner, couutenaunee, and apparell 
of elothyng, they sholde use according to the maner 
of Eiiglande, for the kynge thought to make them all 
four knyglites : they had a tayre house to lodge in, in 
Duveiyn, and I was charged to abyde styll with them, 
and not to departe ; and so two or three dayea I suf- 
fered them to do as they lyst, and sayde nothyng to 
them, but folowcd their owne appetytes : they woldu 
VOL. IV. 22 
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sitte at the table, and make countenance nother good 
nor fayre. Than I thought I shulde causa them to 
chaunge that maner ; they wolde eause their mjn- 
strells, their aeruantas, and varieties, to sytte with 
them, and to eate in their owna dyssche, and to drinke 
of their cuppes; and they shewed me that the usage 
of their cuntre was good, for they sayd in all Ihyngs 
(except their beddes) they were and lyved as comen. 
So the fourths day I oi-dayned other tables to be 
eouered in the hall, after the usage of Bnglande, and 
I made tiiose four knyghtes to sytte at the hjghc 
table, and their mynstrels at another horde, and their 
seruauntes and varlettes at another bynetb them, 
whereof by semyiige they were displeased, and beheld 
eath othei, and wolde not eate, and sayde, how I 
wolde tdke fro them their good usage, wherin they had 
been norished Then I answered them, smylyng, to 
apeaLe them, that it was not honourable for their 
estates to do as the* dyde before, and that they must 
leave it, and use the custom of Englande, and that it 
was the kjnge's pleasure they shulde so do, and how 
he was chai^d so to order them. When they harde 
that, they suffred it, bycause they had putle themselfc 
under the obeysance of the Kynge of England, and 
parceuered in the same as long as I was with them ; 
yet they had one use which I knew was well used in 
theu- euntre, and that was, they dyde were no breches ; 
I caused breehes of lynen clothe to be made for them, 
Whyle I was mfli them I caused them to leaue many 
rude thynges, as well in clotliyng as in other causes. 
Moohe ado I had at the fyrst to cause them to weare 
gownes of sylke, furred with myneuere and gray ; for 
before these kynges thought themselfe well apparelled 
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whan ttey had on a mantell. They rode alwayes 
without saddles and styropes, and with great payne I 
made them to ride after our ua;^."— Lord Bersbks' 
Froissart. Lond. 1812, 4to, vol ii. p. 621. 

The influence of these bards upon their patrons, 
and their admitted title to interfere in matters of the 
weightiest concern, may he aleo proved from the be- 
haviour of one of them at an interview hetween 
Thomas Fitzgerald, son of ths Earl of Kildare, then 
ahout to renounce the English allegiance, and the 
Lord Chancellor Cromer, who made a long and goodly 
oration to dissuade him from his purpose. The young 
lord had come to the council " armed and weaponed," 
and atteuded by seven scoi-e horsemen in their shirts 
of mail i and we are assured that the chancellor, having 
set forth hia oration " with such a lamentable acljon aa 
his eheekes were all behlubbered with teares, the 
horsemen, nameiie, such as understood not English, 
b^an to diuine what the lord-chancellor meant with 
all this long circumstance ; some of them reporting 
that he was preaching a sermon, others said that he 
stood making of some heroioall poetry in the priuse 
of (he Lord Thomas. And thus as every idiot shot 
his foolish holt at the wise chancellor his discourse, 
who in etfect had nought else hnt drop pretious 
stones before h<^, one Bard de Nelan, an Irish rith- 
mour, and a rotten sheepe to infect a whole flooke, 
was chatting of Irish verses, as though his toong had 
run on pattens, in commendation of the Lord Thomas, 
investing him with (he title of Silken Thomas, hicause 
his horsemens jacks were goigeously imbroidered with 
silke; and in the end he told him that he lingered 
there ouer long; whereat the Lord Thomas being 
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quiiikened ," ' as Hollinahed expresses it, bid defiance 
to the chancellor, threw doivu contemptuoiislj^ the 
sword of office, which, in liia fathei^'s absence, he held 
as deputy, and I'uslied forth to cngagu in open insur- 



Clandeboy is a district of Ulster, formerly posseaaed 
hy the sept of the O'Neales, and Slieye-Donard a ro- 
mantic mountain in the same province. The clan was 
ruined after Tyrone's great rebellion, and thdr places 
of abode laid desolate. The ancient Irish, wild and 
uncultivated in other respects, did not yield even to 
Siar descendants in practising the most fiee and e:^ 
tended hospitality ; and doubtless the bards mourned 
the decay of the mansion of the r el lefe in strains 
similar to the verses of the British Lljivii h Hpu on 
a aimilai' occasion, which are affect ng e* en through 
the disccniragjog medium of a literal tiansl^tion — 



" Silent^breathing gale, long wilt thon be hear 
There is Eoarcelj another deserving piaise. 

Many n dog that soentert well the prey, and m 
Have been trained on this floor 
Befora Erlleon became polluted . . . 

1 Hollinshed. Lond. iSOa, 4to, vol. v 
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This liBarth, nh, will it not be covered witli nettles ! 

Wliilst ils defender lived, 

More ooiigeninl to it wss the foot of tlie iieedy petltionei-. 

This heai-tb, will it not be covered with green sod 1 

111 the lifetime of Owain and Elpliia, 

Ita ample oaldron boiled the prey taken from the foe. 

This hearth, will it not be covered with toad-etookl 
Around the Tland it prepared, more cheotlng was 
The clattering swotd of the fierce dannlless warrior. 

Thie hearth, will it not be ovai-growii with spreading brambles ' 
Till now, logs of burning wood lay on it, 
AocuBtomed to prepare the gifts of Reged 1 

This hearth, will it not be covered with thovoB ! 

More congenial on it would have been the mixed group 

Of Owain's social friends united in harmony. 

This hearth, will it not be corei'ed over with ants! 
More adapted to it would have been the bright torches 
And IiarmlflSs festivities 1 

This hearth, will it not be covered with dock-laaves ! 

More congenial on Its floor would have been 

The mead, and the talking of wine-cheered waniors. 

This hearth, will it not be turned up by the swine I 

More conganiai to it would have been tha clamour of men. 

And the oircling horns of the banquet." 

Sen»"c £fesies of Uysjwrc Hen, h/ OwEH. 
Lend. 1793, 8V0, p. 41. 

" The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy this night. 

Without tiro, without bed— 

I must weep a while, and tlien be silent! 

The liall of CjHddylan is gloomy this night. 

Without fire, without candle— 

Except Qod doth, who will endue me with patience ! 
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Ths hall of CjnddTlaii 13 gloomy this night, 
Without ftre, without beiog lighted — 
Be thou encircled with spreading silence! 



The hall of Cynddylan, art thou not bereft ot thy appearn 

Thy shiald is in the grave; 

Whilst lie lived there was no broken roof! 

The hall of Cynddylan is without love this night, 

Since he that owned it is no more— 

Ah, death: it will be bnt a short time ha wili leave me! 

The hall of Cynddylan ia not easy this night, 

On the top of the rock of HydwiOi, 

Without its lord, without oompnny, without the ehiiUng fa 

The liall of Cynddyian is gloomy this night. 



The hall of Cynddylan ia gloomy tliis night, 
Without fire, without family— 
My ovarflowiug tears guah out! 

The hall of Cynddylan pierces me to see it, 
Without a oovaring, without fire— 
My general dead, and I alive myself! 

The hall of Cynddyhin is the seat of ohill sriof this night, 

After the respect I experienced! 

Without fhe men, without tlie women, who reside there I 
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The IihU of Oynrtdylnn ia silent tliis nig 

After losinff its miister — 

The great mereihil God, what shall I d' 



LMecote Hall.—F. 231. 



The tradition from whicii the ballad ie founded was 
supplied bj' ft friend, (the late Lord Webb Seymour,) 
■whose account I will not do the injustice to abridge, 
as it confine an admirable picture of an old English 
haU:— 

" Littlecote House stands in a low and lonely situa- 
tion. Oq three sides it is surrounded by a park tliat 
spreads over the adjoining hill ; on the fourth, by 
meadoivs which are watered by the river Kennet. 
Close on one side of the house is a thick px»ve of lofty 
trees, along the verge of which runs one of the princi- 
pal avenues to it through the park. It is an irregular 
building of great antiquity, and was probably erected 
about the time of die terminatian of feudal warfare, 
when defence came no longer to be an object in a 
country mansion. Many circumstances, however, in 
the interior of the house, seem appropriate to feudal 
IJines. The hall is very spacious, floored with stones, 
and lighted by large transom windows, that are clothed 
with casements. Its waUs are bang with old military 
accoutrements, that have long been left a prey to rust. 
At one end of the ball is a range of coats of mail and 
helmets, and thei-e is on every side abundance of ohJ- 
fasbioned pistols and guns, many of them witli matcli- 
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locks. Immedialelj' below the cornlee hangs a row of 
leathern jerlimg, mitde in the form of a shirt, supposed 
to have been worn as armour by the vassals. A large 
oab table, reaching nearly from one end of the room 
to the other, might have feasted the whole neighbour- 
hood, and an appendage to one end of it made it 
answer at other times for the old game of shuffleboard. 
The rest of the furniture is in a suitable style, partieu- 
larlj' an arm-chair of cumbrous workmanship, con- 
structed of wood, curiously turned, with a high back 
and triangular seat, said to have been used by Judge 
Popham in the reign of Elizabeth. The entrance 
into the hall is at one end, by a low door, communi- 
cating with a passage that leads from the outer door 
in the fi-ont of the house to a quadrangle i within ; at 
the other, it opens upon a gloomy staircase, by which 
you ascend to the fiist floor, and, passing the doors of 
some bedchambers, enter a narrow gallery, which ex- 
tends along the bact front of the house from one and 
to the other of it, and looks upon an old garden. This 
g^ery is hung with portraits, chiefly in the Spanish 
dresses of the sixteenth century. In one of the bed- 
chambers, which yoQ pass in going towards the gallery, 
is a bedstead with Hue furniture, which tjme has now 
made dingy and threadbare, and in the bottom of one 
of the bed curtwns you ai-e shown a place where a 
small piece has been cut out and sewn in again, — a 
circumstance which serves to identify the scene of the 
following story : — 

"It was on a dark rainy night in the month of 

1 I think Uiore is a diiiyel on one sids of it, but iim iiot 
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November, that an old midwife sat musing by her cot- 
tage fire-side, when on a sudden she was startled by a 
loud knocking at the door. On opening it she found 
a horseman, who Wid her that her assistance was 
required immediately by a person of rank, and that 
she shoald be handsomely rewarded ; but that there 
were reasons for keeping the affair a strict secret, and, 
therefore, she must submit to be blindfolded, and to be 
conducted in that condition to the bedtharober of the 
lady. With some hesitation the midwife consented ; 
the horseman bound her eyes, and placed her on a 
pillion behind him. After proceeding in silence for 
many miles through rough and ilirtv lanes, thej stop- 
ped, and the midwife was led into a house, which, from 
the length of her walk through the apartments, as 
well as the sounds about her, she discovered to be iJie 
seat of wealth and power. When the bandage was 
removed from her eyes, slie found herself in a bed- 
chamber, in which were the lady on whose acconnt 
she had been sent for, and a man of a haughty and 
ferocious aspect. The lady was delivered of a fine 
boy. Immediately the man commanded the midwife 
lJ5 give him fie child, and, catching it from her, he 
hurried across the I'oom, and threw it on the back of 
the fire, that was blazing in the chimney. The child, 
however, was strong, and by its struggles rolled itseif - 
upon the hearth, when the ruffian again seized it with 
fury, and in spite of the intercession of the midwife, 
and the more piteous entreaties of the mother, thrust 
it under the grate, and raking the live coals upon it, 
soon put an end to its life- The midwife, after spend- 
ing some time in affording all the relief in her power 
to the wretched mother, was told that she must be 
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gone. Her Ibrmer eonduetor appeared, wbo again 
boand her eyes, and conveyed her behind him to liei 
own home ; he then paid hor handsomelj', and de- 
parted. The midwife wsa strongly agitated by the 
horrors of the preceding night; and she immediately 
made a depo^tioQ of the facts before a magistiate 
Two circumalances afforded hopes of detecting the 
house in which the crime had been committed; one 
waa, that the midwife, as she aat by the bedside, had, 
with a view to discover the place, cut out a piece of 
the bed eurtein, and sewn it in again ; Sie other was, 
that as she had descended the staircase she had counted 
the steps. Some suspicions fell upon one Darrell, at 
that time the proprietor of Littleeote-House, and the 
domsun around it. The house was eJtamined, and 
identified by the midwife, and Darrell was tried at 
Salisbury for the murder. By corrupting hia judge, 
he escaped the sentence of the law; but broie his 
neck by a fall from his horse in hunting, in a few 
months after. The place where this happened is still 
known by the name of Darrell's Style — a spot to be 
dreaded by Ihe peasant whom the shades of evening 
have overtaken on his way. 

" Littlecote House is two miles fi-om Hungerford, in 
Berkshire, through which the Bath road pasises. The 
fact occun-ed in the reign of EUzabeth. All the im- 
portant circumstances I have given exadJy as they 
are told in the countiy ; some trifles only are added, 
either to render the whole connected, or to increase 
the impresrion." 

To Lord Webb's edition of this singular story the 
author can now add the following account, extracted 
from Aubrey's Correspondence. It occurs among 
other pai'tiuaiars respecting Sir John Popham : — 
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"Sir Dayrell, of Littleeote, in Corn. Wilts, 

having gotf his lady's -waiting-wooian with child, when 
her travel! came, sent a servant with a horse for a 
midwife, whom he was io bring hoodwinked. She 
was brought, and layd the woman, but as soon as the 
child was bom, she sawe the knight take the child and 
martber it, and bum it in the fire in the chamber. 
She having done her businesse, was extraordinarily 
rewarded for her paines, and sent blindfolded away. 
This horrid action did much run In her mind, and she 
had a desire to discover it, but knew not where 'twas. 
She conadered with herself the tune that she was 
riding, and how many uules she might have rode at 
that rate in that time, and that it must be some great 
person's house, for the roome was 12 foot high; and 
she should know the chamber if she sawe it. She 
went to a Justice of Peace, and search was made. The 
very chamber found. The Knight was brought to his 
tryall ; and to be short, this juc^e had this noble 
house, parke and manner, and (I thinke) more, for a 
bribe (o save his life. 

" Sir John Popham gave sentence according to 
lawe, but being a great person, and a favourite, he 
procured a tioli prosequi." 

With this tale of terror the author has combined 
some eircumstances of a similar legend, which was 
cnrrent at Edinburgh during his childhood. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth centurj". 
when the large castles of the Scottish nobles, and 
even the secluded hotels, like those of tlie French 
noblesse, which they possessed in Edinburgh, were 
13 of strange and mysterious trans- 
! of Angular sanctity was called up at 
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^lidoiglit to pray with a person at tlie point of death, 
rhis w 1? no unusual Bummone ; but what followed was 



alaimmg He waa put into a sedau-chair, and after 
he had been transported to a remote part of the town, 
the bearers insisted upon his being blindfolded. The 
request waa enforced hy a cocked pistol, and submitted 
to, hat m the course of the discussion, he conjectured, 
ftoDi the phrases employed by the chairmen, Jind from 
some pai't of their dress, not completely concealed by 
their cloaks, that they were greatly above the rflenial 
station they had assumed. Af^er many turns and 
windings, the chair was carried up stairs into a lodg- 
ing, where his eyes were uncovered, and he was intro- 
duced into a bedroom, where he found a lady, newly 
delivered of au infant. He was commanded by his 
attendants to say such prayers by her bedside as were 
fitting for a person not expected to survive a mortal 
disorder. He ventured to remonstrate, and observe, 
that her safe delivery warranted better hopes. But he 
was sternly commanded to obey the orders first given, 
and with difficulty recollected himself sufficiently to 
acquit himself of the task imposed on him. He waa 
then again hurried info the chair , but as they eon- 
ducted hun down stairs, he heard the report of a 
pistol He vras safely umducted home ; a purse of 
^old waa forced upon him , but he was warned, at the 
same time, that the least allusion tn this dark transac- 
Ijon would coat him his hfe He betook himself to 
rest, and, aftei long and broken muamg, fell into a 
deep sleep From tins he was awakened by his ser- 
vant, nith the diimal news that a fire of uncommon 
fnry had broken out in the house of • • * *, near 
the head of the Canongate, and that it was totally con- 
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sumed ; witb the shocking addition, that the daugiiter 
of the proprietor, a young lady eminent for beauty 
and accompliahments, had perished in Ihe flam^. The 
clergyman had his auspicious, but to have made them 
public would haye availed nothing. He was timid ; 
the family was of tlie first distinclion ; above all, the 
deed was done, and could not be amended. Time 
wore away, however, and with it his terrors. He be- 
came unhappy at being the Bolitary depositary of this 
fearful mystery, and mentioned it to some of his 
brethren, through whom the anecdote acquired a sort 
ofpubhcity. The divine, however, had been long 
dead, and the story in some degree forgotten, when a 
fire broke out again on the very same spot where the 
house of * * * * had formerly stood, and which was 
now occupied by buildings of an inferior d^cripdon. 
When the flames were at thdr height, the tumult, 
which usually attends such a scene, was suddenly sus- 
pended by an unexpected apparition. A beantilul 
female, in a night dress, eKtremely rich, but at laast 
half a century old, appeared in the very midst of the 
Are, and uttered these tremendous words in her vei> 
naeular idiom r "Anes burned, lieice burned ; the third 
time ni scare you all ! " The belief in this story was 
formerly so strong, that on a fire breaking out, and 
seeming to approach the fatal spot, there was a good 
deal of anxiety testified, lest the apparition should 
make good her denunciation. 
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Such an exhortatJoa was, in similar circumstances, 
actually given to iis followers by a, IVelsh chief- 

" Enmity did continue betweene Howell ap Rys ap 
Howell Vaughan and the sonnes of John ap Mere- 
dith. After the death oi' Evan ap Eebert, Gi'iffith 
ap Gronw (cosen-german to John ap Meredith's 
sonnes of Gwynfryn, who had long served in France, 
and had charge there) comeing home to live in the 
couDtrey, it happened that a servant of his, comeing 
to fish in Stymllyn, his fish was taken away, and the 
fellow beaten by Howell ap Eys his servants, and by 
hia commandment. Griffith ap .lohn ap Gronw took 
the matter in such dudgeon that he challenged Howell 
ap Rys to the field, which he refusing, assembling his 
cosins John ap Meredith's sonnes and his friends 
together, assaulted Howell in his own house, after the 
manev he had seene in the French waiTes, and con- 
sumed with fire his barnes and his out-houses. Whilst 
he was thus assaulting the hall, which Howel ap Rya 
and many other people kept, being a very strong 
house, he was shot, out of a crevice of the house, 
through the sight of his beaver into the head, and 
slayne outright, being otherwise armed at all points. 
Notwithstanding his death, tlie a'jsault of the house 
was continued with great vehemence, tlie dooves fired 
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with gi'eat burtliena of straw; besides this, tie 
smoake of the out-houses and tames not farre distant 
annoyed greatly the defendants, for that most of them 
lay under boordes and benches upon the floore, in 
the hall, the better t* avoyd the smoake, Duiing this 
BL'ene of confusion onely the old man, Howell ap Eys, 
never stooped, but stood valiantly in the middest of 
the floore, armed with a gleve in his hand, and called 
unto thera, and bid ' them arise like men, for shame, 
for he had ' knowne there as great a smoake in that 
hall upon Chriaimas-even.' In the end, seeing the 
house could noe longer defend them, being overlayed 
with a multitude, upon parley betweene them, Howell 
ap Eys was content to yeald himself prisoner to Mori'is 
ap John ap Meredith, John ap Meredith's eldest sonne, 
soe as he would swear unto him to bring him safe to 
Carnarvon Castle, to abide the triall of the law for 
the death of Graff' ap John ap Gronw, who was cosen- 
german removed to the said Howell ap Kys, and of 
the yeiy same house he was of. Which Morris ap 
John ap Meredith undertaking, did put a guard about 
the said Howell of his trustiest friends and servants, 
who kept and defended him fi-om the rage of his 
kindred, and especially of Owen ap John ap Mere- 
dith, his bi-other, who was very eager agmnst him. 
They passed by loisui'e thence like a campe to Car- 
narvon : the whole eountrie being assembled, Howell 
his friends posted a horseback from one place or other 
by the way, who brought word that he was come 
thither safe, tor they were in great fear lest he should 
be murthered, and that Morris ap John ap Meredith 
could not be able to defend him, neither durst any of 
Howell's friends be there, for fear of the kindred. In 
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the end, being delivered by Moms ap Jobn ap Mere- 
dith to ihe constable of Carnarvon Castle, and there 
kept safely in ward untill tJie assises, it fell out by law, 
that the burning of Howell's houses, and assaulting 
him in his owne house, was a more haynous offence in 
Morris ap John ap Meiedith and the rest, than the 
death of Graff' ap John ap Uronw in Howell, who 
did it in his own defence ; whereupon Morris ap John 
ap Meredith, with thirty-flve more, were indicted of 
felony, aa appeareth by the copie of the indiolment, 
which 1 had fi-om the recorda."— Sir John Wtnne's 
History of the Gtcydir Family. Load. 1770, 8vo, 
p. 116. 



A Horseman ann'd, at Iteadiong speed. — P. 285. 

This, and what follows, is taken from a real achievij- 
ment of Major Eobert Philipson, called, from his 
despeiate and adventurous courage, Robin the Devil ; 
which, as being very inaccurately noticed in this note 
upon the first edition, shall be now given in a more 
authentic form. The chief place of his retreat was 
not Lord's Island, in Derwentwater. but Curwen'e 
Island, in the Lake of Windermere.— 

" This island formerly belonged to the Philipsons, a 
fiunily of note in Westmoreland. During the Civil 
Wars, two of them, an elder and a younger brother, 
served the King. The former, who was the proprietor 
of it, commanded a i-egimont; the latter w^ a major. 

" The'major, whose name was Robert, was a man 
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of great spirit and enterjirise ; and for liis many feats 
of personal bravery had obtMited, among the Oliyerians 
of those parts, the appellation of Robin the DeviL 

" After the war had subaded, and the direfiil effects 
of public opposition had ceased, revenge and malice 
long kept alive the animosity of individuals. Colonel 
Bri^s, a, steady friend to usurpation, resided at this 
time at Kendal, and, under the double character of a 
leading magistrate (for he was a Jusdce-of-Peace) and 
an active commander, held the eountiy in awe. This 
person having heard that Major PliiUpson was at his 
brother's house on the island in Windermere, resolved, 
if possible, to seize and punish a man who had made 
himself so particularly obnoxious. How it was con- 
ducted, myauthorityi does not inform us — whether 
he got ti^ether the navigation of the lake, and block- 
aded the place by sea, or whether he landed and 
carried on ins approaches in form. Neither do we 
leai-n the strength of the gan'ison within, nor of the 
works without All we learn is, that Major Philipson 
endured a siege of eight months with great gallantry, 
till liis brother, the Colonel, raised a party and relieved 

" It was now the Major's turn to make reprisals. 
He put himself, therefore, at the head of a littJe troop 
of horse, and rode to Kendsd. Here, being icfonned 
that Colonel Briggs was at prayers, (for it was on a 
Sunday morning,) he stationed his men properly in 
the avenues, and himself armed, rode directly into the 
church. It probably was not a regular church, but 
some lai^e place of meeting. It is said he intended 
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to seize tie Colonel and cany him off; but as this 
seems to ia^e been totally impraetieable, it ia rather 
probable that his intention was to till him on the spot, 
and in the midat of the (confusion to escape. What- 
ever his intention was, it was frustrated, for Biigga 
happened to he elaevrhere. 

" The congregation, as might be expected, was 
thrown into great confusion on seang an armed man 
on horseback make hia appearance among them ; and 
the Major, taking advantage of their astonishment, 
turned hia horse rotind, and rode quietly out. But 
having given an alarm, he was presently assaulted as 
he left the assembly, and being seized, his girths were 
cut, and he was unborsed. 

" At this instant his party made a furious attack on 
the assailants, and the Major killed with his own hand 
the man who had seized him, clapped the saddle, 
ungirthed as it was, upon hia horse, and, vaulting into 
it, rode full speed throiigh the streets of Kendal, call- 
ing his men to follow him ; and, with his whole party, 
made a safe retreat lo his asyluiJi in the lake. The 
action marked the man. Many knew him: and they 
who did not, knew as well from the exploit that it 
could be nobody but Robin the Devil." 
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THE TISIOS or Don RODERICK. 



The following Poem is founded upon a Spanish 
Tradilion, particulafly detailed in the Notes ; hut 
bearing, in general, that Don Eoderick, tlie last 
Gothic King of Spain, when the Invasion of the 
Moors was impending, had the temerity to descend 
into an ancient vault, near Toledo, the opening of 
which had been denounced as fatal to the Spanish 
Monarchy. The legend adds, that his rash curi- 
osity was mortified by an emblematical represen- 
tation of those Saracens who, in the year 714, 
defeated him in battle, and reduced Spain under 
their dominion. I have presumed !o prolong the 
Vision of the Revolutions of Spmn down to the 
present eventful crisis of the Peninsula ; and to 
divide it, by a supposed change of scene, into 
Thbbe Pekiods. The Fiest of these repre- 
sents the Invasion of the Moors, the Defeat and 
Death of Eodericli, and closes with the peaceiul 
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occupation of the coaatry by the Victors. The 
Second Period embraces the state of the 
Peninauia, when the conquests of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese in the East and West Indies had 
raised to the highest pitch the renown of their 
arms ; sullied, however, by superstition and cru- 
elty. An allusion to the inhumanities of the 
Inquisition terminates this picture. The Last 
Pakt of the Poem opens with the state of Spain 
previous to the unparalleled treachery of Bona- 
PAKTE ; gives a sketch of the usurpation attempted 
upon that unsuspicious and friendly kingdom, and 
terminates with the arrival of the Bi-itJsh succours. 
It may be farther proper to mention, that the 
object of the Poem is less to commemorate or 
detail particular incidents, than to exhibit a 
general and impressive picture of the several 
periods brought upon the stage. 

I am too sensible of the respect due to the 
Public, espedaUy by one who has already expe- 
rienced more than ordinary indulgence, to oiFer 
any apology for the inferiority of the poetry to 
the subject it is chiefly designed to commemorate. 
Yet I think it proper to mention, that while I 
was hastily executing a work, written for a tem- 
porary purpose, and on passing events, the task 
was most cruelly interrupted by the successive 
deaths of Lord President Blaik,' and Lord 
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ViscoxiNT Melville. In those disljnguished 
characters, I had not only to regret persons whose 
lives were most important to Scotland, but also 
whose notice and patronage honoured my entrance 
upon active life ; and, I may add, with melancholy 
pride, who permitted my more advanced age to 
claim no common share in their friendship. Under 
such interruptions, the following verses, which 
my best and happiest efforts must have left fai' 
unworthy of their theme, have, I am myself 
sensible, an appearance of negligence and inco- 
herence, which, in other circumstances, I might 
have been able to remove. 

EdjhbdkOH, Jime 34, 1811. 

author of "Ths Grave." After long filling the office of 
Solioitor-GeneraL in ScoUand with high distiaction, he wti8 
eierated to the Ftesidanoy in 1808. He diad very auddealy 
on the £Oth Mny, 1811, in the ?Dth year of his agej and hJE 
inthnate fHend, Senry Dundas, flist Yleoonnt Melville, 
having gona into Edinbni^ on pnrposs to attend hie remains 
to the grave, was taken ill not less suddenly, and diad thei'e 
the very hour iliat the funeral took place, on the 2ath of the 
same month.] 
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IHTBODTJCTIOS. 



L1VB8 there a ati'ain, whoso sounds of mounting 
fire 

May rise distinguish'd o'er the din of war ; 
Or died it with yon Master of the Lyre, 

"Who sung beleaguer'd Dion's evil star ? ^ 
Such, Wellington, might reach thee from 

Wafting its descant wide o'er Ocean's range ; 
Nor shouts, nor clashing arms, its mood could 

All as it awell'd 'twixt each loud trumpet- 
change,^ 
That clangs to Britain victory, to Portugal re- 
venge ! ^ 



change."] 
° [The too monotonons dose of the stimz^ is aometimea 
diveraifled by the tidoption of the fonrteen-foot verse, — a li- 
cense in poetTT, which, ahiee Dijden, h!ia {we believe) been 
altogether abandoned, hut which is, nevertheless, verj deserp- 
ing of revival, so Iohh as il ie only rarely and jndioionsly 
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Yes 1 such a strain, with all o'er-pouring 
meaaiire, 
Might melodize with each tumultuous sound, 
Each voice of fear or triumph, woe or pleasare, 
That rings Mondego's ravaged shores around ; 
The thund'ring cry of hosts with conquest 
erown'd. 
The female shriek, the ruin'd peasant's moan, 
The shout of captives from theii- chains un- 
bound, 
The foil'd oppi-essor's deep and sullen groan, 
A Nation's choral hymn for tyranny o'enhrown. 



But we, weak minstrels of a laggard day, 
SkiU'd but to imitate an elder page, 

Timid and raptureless, can we repay ^ 

The debt thou claim'st in this exhausted age ? 

Thou givest our lyres a theme, tiiat might en- 
gage 
Those tliat could send Ihy name o'er sea and 

While sea and land shall last ; for Homer's rage 



nsed. The very tnt etansa in this poem nflbrds on instance 
of it— sad, mtrodooed thus id the very front of fie battle, we 
oannot halp oonsidering it as a feult, eBpeoiallj dogged as it 
is -with the assooiatioii of a defective rhjjne—Oiioige—Re 
wn^e." — Ontisttl Sevieujj Augu^ ASH.] 
1 [MS. — " Unforjn'd for rapture, how shall we repay."] 
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A Iheme ; a theme for Milton's mighty hand — 
How mucli unmeet for us, a faint degenerate 
band ! • 

Te mountains stem 1 within whose rugged hreast 

The friends of Scottish freedom found repose ; 
Te torrents ! whose hoarse sounds have soothed 
iheir rest, 

Returning from the field of vanquish'd foes ; 
Say have ye lost each wild majestic close, 

That erat the choir of Bards or Druids flung ; 
What time their h;^mn of victory arose, 

And Cattraeth's glens with voice of triumph 

And mystic Merlin harp'd, and grey-hair'd Lly- 
wai-ch sung ! " 

' [US. — "Then givest our yersa a thema that might engage 
Lyres that oould riebly yield thee back its due ; 
A thema, might kindle Homei''B might; rage; 
A theme, more grand than Mara ever ltne"W — 
How much unmeet for us, degenerate, &ai], and few ! 
2 Thia laoality may startle those yeaders who do not recol- 
lact, that much of the ancient poetry preserved in WalBs ra- 
fales Jess to the history of the Principality to which that name 
is now limited, then to eTsnts wbich happened Id the aorth- 
vfest of England, and sou^nest of ScolJand, where ih& Bvi- 
tone for a long time made a stand against the Saxons. The 
battle of Cattiaetli, lamented by the celebrated ^neurin, is 
supposed by the learned Dr. Leyden to have been fbught on 
the skirts of Ettcick Forest. It is known to the English 
reader by the pavaphrase of Gray, beginmiig, 
" Had I but the toiTenfs might, 
"With headlong rage and wild afl'right,'^ &c. 
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O ! if your wilds such minstrelsy retain, 

As sure your ehtuigeful galea seem oft to say, 

But it is not so geiiernlly known Qiat tha champions, mourned 
in this heaulirn) dirge, were Uie British inliabiCivDts of Edin- 
burgh, who were cut off by the Saxons of Delria, or North- 
nmberland, about the latter part of the sixth century. — 
TuKNER'a Siiioryofthe Angio-Saicons, edition 1799, toI. i. p. 
aaa. — Llywareh, the oslebmtad bard and monarch, waa 
Prince of Argood, in Cnmberlsnd; and his youthful esploita 
wrepf dp thBi althgh'!' ghwfs 
d toPwybtl esfthAgIS nsAa 

f M 1 Wylit thS gl m fCld aid 

his retre t t th C 1 d wood pp p t bim t 

Scotland F rd d di t th thutj iicst h pte t th 
th d I ook f h booto-Ch co t Tat f th 

dei tl f th 1 brated herd d proph ar Drum 1 

i 11 ge po T 1 whi h ppos d to ha 

d d ts m {qaaei T makiB M bm) t m th t. 

Th p rt 1 p t wh h h bur ed till h vi 

d pp from tl f li wmg q t t t h p 

tk fhpphbqaltaa— Th thg 

mack bihre,whhietit£hbm II dp yl us 
byth Est d f thi h by rd lo I Tw sd t tl 

d fwl hb m llttl beiwtl bm I y d tt fam 
propl tMiisfdtobb 1 Tlptinlpl f 
his grave, at the root of a thom-trea, wns shown me, many 
yeaiB ago, by the old and reverend minister of the place, Mr. 
Biobard BrnwH; and here was the old propheoy fulfilled, de- 
livered in Scots rhyme, to this purpose; — 

' When Tweed and Pansayl meet at Merlin's grave, 
Scotland and Eaglaud shall one Monarch have.' 
"For the same day that our King James the Sixth was 
crowned King of England, the river Tweed, by an eitra- 
otdinavy flood, so far overflowed its banks, that it met and 
joined with the Pansayl at the said grave, which was never 
before observed to fall out"-— PbbbycuiCk's Sescr^ilioii oj 
TkeeedMe. Edinb. 1718, iv. p. 36. 
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When sweeping wild and sinking soft again, 
Like frump et-jubUee, or harp's wild sway ; 

If ye can echo such triumphant lay, 

Then lend the note to him has loved you 

Who pious gathei''d ea«h ti-adition grey, 
That floats your solitary wastes along, 
And with affection vain gave them new voice in 
song. 

For not till now, how oft soe'er the task 

Of truant verse hath lighten'd graver care. 
From Muse or Sylvan was he wont to ask, 

In phra.se poetic, inspiration fair ; 
Careless he gave his narahers to the air. 

They came unsought for, if applauses came ; 
Nor for himself prefera he now the prayer ; 

Let but his verse befit a hero's fame. 
Immortal be the verse ! — forgot the poet's name. 



Hark, from yon misty cairn their answer tost : ' 
" Minstrel ! the fame of whose romantic lyre, 

Capricious-swelling now, may soon be lost, 
Like the light flickering of a cottage fire ; 

If to such task presumptuous thou aspire, 
Seek not from us the meed to warrior due : 

1 [MS. — " Hsrb, fVom grey JJeeflpath'a mista, Ihe Brothers' i 
Hark, from iha Brothers' onicn the answer tost."] ' 
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Age after age has gather*!! son to sire, 

Since our grey cliffs the din of conflict knew, 
Or, pealing throngh our vales, victorious bugles 

" Decay'd our old traditionary lore, 

Save where the lingering fays renew their 
ring, 
By milk-mmd seen beneath the hawthorn hoar, 
Or round the marge of Minchmore's haunted 
spring;^ 
Save where their legends grey-hair'd shepherds 
sing, 
That now scarce win a listening ear bill 

Of feuds obscure, and Border ravaging, 
And rugged deeds recount in ru^ed line. 
Of moonlight foray made on Teviot, Tweed, or 
Tyne. 



" No ! search romantic lands, where the near 
Sun 
Gives with unstinted boon ethereal flame, 

I A belief in the existence and nooturnnL revels of Uie 
fairies Btdll lingare among the vulgar in Selkirkshire. A 
oopiouB fonntain upon tlie ridge of Minohmore, caEed the 
Clieosewell, is supposed to be aacred to these fanoitUI apirita, 
nnd it was customary to propitiate them by throwing in 
Bometlting uperr passing it. A pin was the naual oblation^ 
and the cei'emony is atill sometimes pmotised, though rather 
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Where the rude villager, his labour done, 
Itt verse spontaneous-^ chants some favour'd 
name, 
Whether Olalia's charms his tribute claim. 

Her eye of diamond, and her locts of jet ; 
Oi' whether, kindling at the deeds of Gneme," 
He sing, to wild Morisco measure set. 
Old Alhin's red clajmore, green Erin's bayonet I 



" Explore those regions, where the flinty cresf 
Of wild Nevada ever gleams with suows, 

Where in the proud Alhamhra's rum'd breast 
Barbaric monuments of pomp repose ; 

Or where the banners of more rathless foes 
Than the fierce Moor, float o'er Toledo's 

From whose tall towers even now the patriot 
throws 



1 The flesibiUly of the Itnlian and gpnnlah Inngungee, and 
perhaps the liveiinesa of Iheir genins, renders those conntriea 
distinguished for the taleut of ImpcoviaiUJoii, wliioh is found 
even among the lowest of the people. It is oienlioived by 
Biiretti and other travellers. 

2 Over a name sacred for ages to heroic verse, a poet may 
be Hllowed to sxeroise some power. I have used the free- 
dom, here and elsewhere, to alter the orthography of t^e 
name of my gallant countryman, in ovder to appi'isa the 
Soutliem reader of its legitimate sound; — Grahame being, on 
the oliier side of the Tweed, usually pronounced as a dissyl- 
lable. 
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An anxious glance, to spy upon the plain 
The blended ranks of England, Portugal, and 

XI. 

"There, of Numantian Are a swartlij' spark 

Still lightens in the sunburnt native's eye ; 
The stately port, slow step, and visage dark, 

Still mark enduring pride and constancy. 
And, if the glow of feudal chivalry 

Beam not, as once, thy nobles' dearest pride, 
Iberia ! oft tiiy crestless peasantry 

Have seen fbe plumed Hidalgo quit their side, 
Have seen, yet dauntless stood — -'gainst fortune 
fought and died. 



" And eherish'd still by that unchanging race,^ 
Are themes for minstrelsy more high than 

Of strange tradition many a mystic trace, 
Legend and vision, prophecy and sign ; 

Where wonders wild of Arabesque combine 
With Gothic imagery of darker shade. 

Forming a model meet for minstrel line. 

GiO, seek such thomcl" — The Mountain Spirit 

With filial awe I heard — I heard, and I obey'd.^ 



1 [MS— "And linj 


jaring still mid Smt unchanging race."] 


2 ["The Intmdue 


tion, wa confess," Bays the Qnartariy 


Reviewer, "does no 


t please iis so well as the test of the 
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poem, though the reply of ths Mountain Spirit ia exquisitely 
-written," The Edinburgh criiio, alter quoting stanzas ix. x. 
and xi. aaya — " The Introduction, though splendidly written, ie 
too long for so short a poem; and the poet's dialogue with bis 
native mountains is somewhat too atarUlng and unnKtunil. 
The most spirited part of it, we tbink, ia their direction to 
SpEuiish themes."] 
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vision OF DOH RODEIUCK. 



Kbaking their crests amid the cloudless skies, 

And darkly clustering in the pale moonlight, 
Toledo's holy towers and spires arise, 

As from a trembling lake of silver white. 
Their mingled shadows intercept the sight 

Of the broad burial-ground outatretch'd below, 
And nought disturbs the silence of the night ; 

All sleeps in sullen shade, or silver glow, 
All save the heavy swell of Teio's ceaseless flow.^ 

i [The Monthly Batisw, for ISll, in quoting this stsnza. 
saya,— " Scarcely any poet, of any aga Of country, tils esoelled 
Mr. Scott in bringing before our sight tha very scene which 
he is deBcribing— in giving a reality of existence to every 
objeol on which he dwells; and it is on auch occasions, 
espodally snit^d as they seem to the habits of his mind, that 
his Btyla itself catches a character of hitrmony, whioh is far 
from being nniversally its own. How vivid, yet liow soft, is 
this picture! "] 
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DON EODlidlCK. dlO 

All ?ave the rusting swell of Tcio's tide, 

Or, distunt heard, a coui'ser's neigh or tramp ; 
Their changing rounds as watchful hoi'semen 

To guard the limits of King Eoderick's camp. 
For, through the river's night-fog rolling damp. 

Was many a proud pavilion dimly seen,-^ 

Which glimmei-'d back, against the moon's fair 

lamp, 

Tissues of silk and silver twisted sheen, 

And standai-ds proudly piteh'd, and warders arm'd 

between. 

But of their Monarch's person keeping ward, 
Since last the deep-mouth'd bell of vespers 
toll'd, 
The chosen soldiers of the royal guard 

The post beneath the proud Cathedral hold : 
A band unlike tlieir Gothic sires of old, 

Who, for the cap of steel and iron mace, 

Bear slender darts,^ and casques bedeck'd with 

gold, [gi'ace. 

While silver-studded belts their shoulders 

Where ivory quivers ring in the hroad falchion's 

place.' 

1 [MS.—" Foi-, stretoli'd besiae tbe riyiir's margin damp, 
Their proud payilions hide the meadow green," J 
a [MS.--" Bore jafelios slight," &o.] 
* [ThB OriticiJ Reviewer, having (jnoted atmizas i. ii. iind 
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IV. 

In the light language of an idle court, 

They murmur'd at their master's long delay. 

And held his lengthen'd orisons in sport : — 
" What ! will Don Eodericlc here till morning 

To wear in shrift and prayer like night away ? 

And Mre his hours in such did! penance past, 
For fair Florinda's plunder'd charms to pay ? '' ' 

iii. says, — " To the speoimena with which his foraier works 
abound, of Mr. Scott's unrivalled escellencB in the ileBorip- 
tions, both of natural scenery and romantic mamiers aud 
coatuiD tb stanzas will be thought no mean addition."] 

Almost 1] tbe Spanish hjstoriiuis, as well as the voice of 
trad b aa be the Invasion of tiie Moors to the forciMa 

1 ti oomnicted by Eodacick upon Florinda, called by 
th M c^ C ba or Cava. She was tha daughtar of Count 
J h f the Gothic monarch's principal Usutenanta, 

wh wh th crime was perpetrated, was engaged in the 
d f f C ula ag^st tbe Moors. In his indignatlou at 

til i gr tJtude of his sovereign, and the dishoiioui; of his 
ta ht (j nt Julian forgot the duties of a CUristiau and 
p tr t d forming an alliance with Musa, then the OBlIpb's 
h te t Afiica, he eouutenanced the invasion of Spain 
b bod} f Samcens and Africans, commanded by tjie 
eel b-at d T ikj the issue of which was the defeat and 
d th f Bf 1 rick, and the oocnpatioQ of almost the whole 
pe no I lythe Moors. Voltiure, in his General History, 

p ss his doubts of this popular story, and Gibbon gives 
h m m CD nteuance ; bnt llie universal traditiou is quite 

fB t f the purposes of poetry. The Spaniards, in 
d te t t f Floiinda's memory, are said, by OeiTantes, 
nevei' to bestow that name upon aiiyhuman female, reaervmg 
it for thek dogs. Nor is the tradition less invaterate among 
the Meora, smca the same author mentions a promontory on 
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BON KODEEICK. 



Then to the esist their weary eyes they cast, 
And wish'd the lingering dawn would glimmer 



But, far within, Toledo's Prelate lent 
An ear of fearful wonder to the King ; 

The silver lamp a fitful lustre sent, 

So long that sad confession witnessing : 

For Koderick told of many a hidden thing, 
Such as are loathly utter'd to (he mr. 

When Fear, Eemorse, and Shame, the bosom 

And Guilt his secret burden cannot bear, 
And Conscience seeks in speech a respite irom 



Full oa the Prelate's face, and silver hair. 
The stream of failing light was feebly roH'd : ^ 

But Roderick's visage, though his head was bare, 
Was shadow'd by his hand and mantle's fold. 

Che ODBsC of Barbaiy, chilled " The Cape of the Cuba Bamia. 
which, in our tongne, is the Cape of the Wioked Christian 
Woman; and it is a tradition among the Moors, that Caba, 
the daughter of Count Julian, who was the oause of the Iobb 
of Spain, Ues bnried there, and they thinl! it ominous to be 
forced into that bayi for they never go in otherwise than by 
necessity."] 

1 [MS,-" The feeble lamp in dying lusfco , 

The wves of broken light were feebly j '™" "' J 
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While of his hidden aoul the sina he told, 

Proud Akric's descendant could not brook,' 
That mortal man his bearing should behold, 
Or boast that he had seen, when Conscience 
shook, 
Fear tame a monarch's brow, E«morse a war- 
rior's look.^ 

1 [MS,— "The hanf^ity monaroh'e lieiirt oouM evil brook."] 

2 £The Quarterly Reviewer says, — " The moonlight scenery 
of die camp mid liDrial-groand is evidently by tJie sums 
powev^l liaud wJiich slcetched the Abbey of Melrose ; taid 
in this picture of Roderiok'e eonfessioc, Hiere are traits of 
even u higher oast of sublimity And pathos." 

The Edinburgh RsTiener uiCrodnces his quotations of the 
L ii. V. and vL Etnnzoa thus,— -"Tha poem is substantially 
divided into two somp^lnnentB; — the one representing the 
&buious or prodigious acts of Don Rodariolt's own time, — 
and the other tlio recent ooourrencaa which have since sig- 
nalized the same quwter of the world. Mr. Soott, we tliinit, 
is most at home in the first of these fields ; and we think, 
upon the whole, has most Success in it. The opening affords 
a Sue specimen of Ills unrivalled powers of desuription." 

Tlie reader may hs grati^ad with having tbo following lines 
from Mr. Southey's Eoderiok insertad here; — 

— " Then Boderidt knelt 

Before thebolj' man, and strove to speak: 

' Thou seest,' he cried, — ' thou seest ' — but memory 

And BuffiioBting thou^ts represt the word, 

And sliudderingE, like an ague fit, from head 

To fbot convnlsed him ; till at length, subduing 

His nature to tbe effoii, he esclalm'd, 

Spreading his hands, aud lifting np his face, 

As if i-esolved in penitence to bear 

pon his shame — ' Thou seest 
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The old man's fiided cheek wax'd yet more 
pale, 

As many a secret sad the King bevvray'd ; 
As sign and glance eked out the unfiuish'd lale, 

When in the midst his faltering wliiaper 

" Thus royal Witiza ' was slain," — he said ; 

" Yet, holy Father, deem not it was I." 
Thus still Ambition strives her ciimes fo 
shade. — 
" Oh rather deem 'twas stern necessity ! 
Self-preservation bade, and I must kill or die. 



" And if Florinda's shrieks alarm'd the air, 
If she invoked her absent aire in vain, 

To tell the whol^ abhorred history : 

He not the less pursued, — tiie raviaher, 

The cause of all this mini ' Having siud, 

In the same posture motionleES is knelt, 

Arms straiten'd down, and hauda outspread, and eyes 

Eaiaed to the Monk, like one who from his voloa 

Expected life or death."— ^ 

Mr. Sonthey, in a note to thesa lin«a, says, " The Vision 
of Don Boderick supplies a ^ngnlar ooutrast to the plotmre 
nliich is repraaented in this passage. I have great pleasure 
in quoting the stanzas (v. and vi.)] if the contrast had been 
intentional, it ooold not have been more completa."] 

1 The predecessor of Roderick upon tbe Spanisi throne, 
and slnin by his oonniTaiice, as Is affirmed by Rodriguea of 
Toledo, the father of Spanish history. 
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And on her knees implored that 1 would spare, 
Tet, reverend priest, &y sentence rash re- 
All is not as it seems — the female train 

Know hy their bearing to disguise their 

But Conscience here, as if in high disdain, 
Sent to the Monarch's cheek the burning 

He stay'd his speech abi-upt — and up the Prelate 



" O harden'd offspring of an iron race ! 

What of thy crimes, Don Roderick, shall I 

What alms, or prayers, or penance, can efface 
Murder's dark spot, wash treason's stain 
away! 
For the foul raviaher how shall I pray, 

Who, scarce repentant, makes his crime his 
boast ? 
How hope Almighty vengeance shall delay, 
Unless, in mercy to yon Christian host, 
He spare the shepherd,^ lest the guiltless sheep be 



3 the shepherd, lest the sheep 
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DON RODERICK. 



Tlien kindled the dark Tyrant in his mood, 

And to Ins hrow return'd its dauntless gloom ; 
" And welcome then," he eried, "he hlood for 

For treason treaehery, for dishonour doom ! 
Yet will I know whenee come they, or by 
whom. 
Show, for thou canst — give forth the fated 

And guide me, Priest, to that mysterious room,' 

Where, if aught true in old tradition be. 

His nation's future fates a Spanish King shall 



" Bl-fated Pinnce ! recall the desperate word. 

Or pause ere yet the omen tJiou obey ! 
Bethink, yon spell-bound portal would afford ' 

Nerer to former Monarch entrance-way ; 
Nor shall it ever ope, old records say. 

Save to a King, the last of all his line. 
What time his empire totters to decay, 

And treason digs, beneath, her fetal mine, 
And, high above, impends avenging wrath di- 



2 [See Appendix, Note A.] 

3 [MS.—" Or pnnse the oman of thj fate to weigh I 

Bethink that brazen portal would afford."] 
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THE VISION OF 



" Prelate ! a Monarch's fate brooks no delay ; 

Lead on t " — The ponderous key the old man 
took, 
And held the winking lamp, and led the way, 

By winding stair, dark aisle, and secret 

Then on an aacient gateway bent his look ; 

And, as the key the desperate King easay'd, 
Low mutter'd thunders the Cathedral shook, 

And twice he stopp'd, and twice new effort 

Till the huge bolts roU'd back, and the loud 
hinges bray'd. 



Long, large, and lofty, was that vaulted hall ; 
Roof, walls, and tloor, were all of marble 
stone, 
Of polish'd marble, black as Aineral pall. 
Carved o'er with signs and characters un- 
known. 
A paly light, as of the dawning, shone 

Through the sad bounds, but whence they 
could not spy ; 
For window to the upper air was none ; 

Tet, by that light, Don Roderick could descry 
Wonders that ne'er till then were seen by mortal 
eye. 
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(irim sentinels, against the upper wall, 

Of molten bronze, two Statues held tkeir 
place i 

Massive their naked limbs, their stature tall. 
Their frowning foreheads golden circles 

Moulded they aeem'd for kings of giant race. 
That lived and sinn'd before the avenging 
flood; 
This grasp'd a scythe, that rested on a mace ; 
This spread hia wings for flight, that pondei'- 
ing stood, 
Each stubborn seem'd and stem, immutable of 



Fix'd was the righf-hand Giant's brazen look 
Upon his brother's glass of shifiing sand, 

As if its ebb he measured by a book, 

Wh(Ke iron volume loaded his huge hand ; 

]ji which was wrote of many a felling land. 
Of empires lost, and kings to exile driven ; 

And o'er that pair their names in scroll ex- 

" Lo, Dbstint" and Time I to whom by 
Heaven 
The guidance of the earth is for a season given." — 
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THE VISION OF 



Even while they read, tlie Kaad-glass wastes 
away; 
And, as the last suid lagging gi-ains did creep, 
That righl^hand Giant 'gan his club ^ up- 

As one that startles from a heavy sleep. 
Full on the upper wall the mace's sweep 

At once descended with the force of thundei', 
And hurtling down at once, in crumhled heap. 
The marble boundary was rent asunder. 
And gave to Eoderick's view new sights of fear 
and wonder. 

xvn. 
For they might spy, beyond that mighty breach. 
Realms as of Spain in vision'd prospect l^d. 
Castles and towers, in due proportion each, 

As by some skilful artist's hand pourtray'd ; 
Here, crossed by many a wild Sierra's shade. 
And boundless plains that tire the traveller's 
eye; 
Thei'e, rich with vineyard and with olive 
glade, 
Or deep-embrown'd by forests huge Mid high, 
Or wash'd by mighty streams, that slowly mur- 
mur'd by. 
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DON EODBEICK. dSD 

XV in. 
And here, as erst upon the antique stage 

Pass'd forth the band of masquers trimly ted, 
In various fomas, and various equipage, 

While fitting strains the hearer's fancy fed ; 
So, to sad Roderick's eye in order spread, 

Successive pageants fiU'd that mystic scene, 
Showiog the fete of battles ere they bled, 
And issue of events that had not been ; 
And, ever and anon, strange sounds were heard 
between. 



First shrill'd an unrepeafed female shriek ! — 
It seem'd aa if Don Roderick knew the call, 

For the bold blctod was blanching in hia cheek. — 
Then answer'd kettle-drum and atabal, 

Grong-peal and cymbal-clank Ihe ear appall. 
The Tecbir war-cry, and the Lelie's yell,' 

' The Teobir (dBrivefl from the words AUa aciar, Goil is 
most mighty) wus the originoi war-ory of the Sataoens. It 
is oslebratad by Hugiias in ttie siega of DamHSCUS ; — 
" Wa lieard tlia Tacbir ; so tiiasa Araba call 
Their shout of onset, when, with lond appeal, 
They ohnllenge Heaven, as if demanding oonqneat." 

Theiefie, well known tc the Christians dunngtlvecrnaadea,. 
is tha shout of Alia iUa ASa, tliB llahomednn confeaaion of 
tliiOi, It is twice used in poetry by my friend Mr. W. Stewart- 
Rosa, in the Romance of Partanopex, and in the Crusnde of 
St. Lewis. 

VOL. IV. 25 
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Eing wildly dissonant along the hall. 

Needs not to Eoderick tiieir dread import 
teU— 
"The Moor!" he cried, "the Moor! — ring out 
the Tocsin hell ! 



"They come! they come! I see the groaning 

White with the turbans of each Arab horde ; 
Swart Zaarah joins her miabeheving bands, 

A-lla and Mahomet their battle-word, 
The choice they yield, the Koran or the Sword — 
See howfhe Christians rush to arms amain! — 
In yoDder shout the voice of conflict roar'd,^ 
The shadowy hosts are closing on the plain — 
Now, God and Samt lago strike, for the good 
cause of Spain ! 



" By Heaven, tlie Moors prevail ! the Chris- 
tians yield ! — 
Their coward leader gives for (light the sign I 

1 [" Oh, who could tall what deeds were wrouglit that day i 

Or who endure to hear the tola of rage. 

Hatred, and m!ulDesB, and deep^, and fear, 

Horror, ajid wounds, aud agouj , and death, 

The cries, the blasphemies, the shriaka, and groans, 

-And prayers, which mingled in the din of arms, 

In one wild uproar of lerrific sounds." 

SonTHBY's Roderich, vol. ii. p. 171.] 
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The aceptfed craven mounts to quit the field — 

Is not yon steed Orelia ? — Yes, 'tis mine ! * 
But never was she turn'd from battle-line : 



mint Julian, tLe father of the mjnrEil Florinda, with, liio 
Bsaistanes of Oppas, Aivihbishop of Toledo, 
invited In 713, tlis SaraoenB into Spain. A considerable meiaj 
arriTfld nndet the eommaiiii of Tank, or Tarif, who bequeathed 
the well-known name of Gibraltar (GiisI ai IhrSi, or the 
monncain of Tank) to the place of his landing. He was 
joined by Count Julian, riTaged Andalnsia, and took Seville. 
In 714, tliey returned with a still greater force, and Roderick 
marched into Andalusia at the bend of a great army, to givB 
tiiam battle. The field was chosen near Seres, and Mariana 
giyea the following account of the aotion: — 

" Both armies being drawn np, the King, according to the 
cnstom of the Gothic kings when they went to battle, ap- 
peared in an ivory chariot, clothed in cloth of gold, encourag- 
ing his men( Tarif, on the other side, did the same. The 
iirmies, thus prepared, waited only for tiie signal to fall on; 
ihe Goths gave the otmiife, thoir drums and trumpets sound- 
ing, and the Moors received it with the noise of kettle-drums. 
Such were the shouts and cries on both sides, that the moun- 
tains and valleys seemed to meet. First, they began with 
slings, darts, javelins, and lances, then came to the swords; 
a long time the battle was dubious ; but the Moors seemed to 
have the worst, till D. Oppas, the archbishop, having to tljat 
time oonoeaied his treachery, iu the heat of the fight, with a 
great body of bis followers, went over to the infidels. He 
joined Count JuUan, with whom was a great number of Goths, 
and both together fell upon the flank of our army. Our men, 
tarrified with that imparalleled treachery, and tired with 
fighting, could Qo longer sttelaui that charge, but were easily 
put to flight. The King performed the port not only of a wise 
general, but of a resointe soldier, relieving the weakest, bring- 
ing on fresh men iu place of those that were tired, and stop- 
pmg those that turned their backs. At length, seeing no 
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Lo ! where the recreant spurs o'nr stock anti 

Curses pursue the slave, and wrath divine ! 
Kivera ingulf him ! " — " Hush," in shudder- 
ing tone, 
Tke Prelate said; "rash Prince, yon vision'd 
form's thine own." 



jTJst then, a torrent eross'd the fliei-'s course ; 
The dangerous ford the Kingly Likeness 
tried; 
But the deep eddies whelm'd bolh man and 

hopes left, he alighted out of his chariot for fear of bein^ 
taken, and moraiting oii a hoi'ae, called Orelia, he -withdrew 
out of tha battle. The Goths, who still stood, missing him, 
were moat part pat to the sword, the r^t betook tbflmselves 
to flight The camp was iramadiataly entered, and the bag- 
ga^ taken. Whnt number was billed is not known ; I sup- 
pose they were so many it was hard tooonntthem; for this 
single battle robbed Spain, of all its glory, and in it perished 
the renowned name of the Goths. The King's horse, upper 
garment, and buskins, covered with pearls and precione 
etonaa, were found on the bank of the Eiver Guadolite, and 
there being no news of him afterwards, it was supposed he 
was drowned passing the river." — MARiAHA'affistoryu/i^nwi, 
book vi. ohap. 8. 

Orelia., the cooraer of Don Rodeilck, mentioned in the text, 
and in the above quotation, was oelebralecl for her speed and 
form. She is mentioned repeatedly in Spanish romance, and 
also by Cervantes. 
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Swept like benighted peasantdown the tide ; ^ 
And the proud Moalemah spread far and wide, 

As numerous as their native locust band ; 
Berber and Ismael's sons the spoils divide, 
With naked scimitars mete out the land, 
ind for the bondsman base the ft'ochorn natives 



Then rose the grated Haiem, to enclose 
The loveliest maidens of the Christian line; 

Then, menials, to their misbelieving foes, 
CastHe's young nobles held forbidden wine ; 

Then, too, the holy Cross, salvation's sign, 
By impious hands was from the altar thrown. 

And the deep aisles of the polluted shrine 



1 [. " Upon the tanks 

Of Sella WHS Orelia fonnd, his legs 
And flanks inoaraadined, liis poitrel smear'd 
Witb froth nnd foam iind gore, bis silver mane 
SpriiiWed with blood, which hnng on every hair, 
Aspersed like dewdrops; trembling there he stood, 
From tha toll of baMle, and at times sent forth 
Hts tremnlous voioa, fer-eohoing, loud, and shrill, 
A frequent, anxioas cry, witli which he seem'd 
To call the mnster whom be loved so well, 
And who had thus again forsaken him. 
Siverlan's helm and cnli-ass on Che grass 
Lay near; and Julian's sword, its hilt and chain 
Clotted with blood; hot where was be whose band 
Had wielded it so wall that glorious day?" 

South BT'B itoii«!wi!.] 
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Echo'd, for holy hyniD and organ-tone, 
The Sunton's frantic dance, the Fakir's gibbering 



—E'en as one who 
Flames dart tkeir glare o'er midnight's sable 

And hears around his children's piercing cries, 
And sees the pale assistsDts stand aloof; 

While cruel Conscience brings him bitter proof. 
His folly, or hia crime, have caused his grief; 

And while above him nods the crumbling roof, 
He curses earth and Heaven — himself in 

of cartUy aid, despairing Heaven's 



That seythe-arm'd Giant turn'd his fatal glass, 
Aud twilight on the landscape closed her 

Far to Astnrian hills the war-sounds pass, 

And in their stead rebeck or timbrel rings ; 
And lo the sound the bell-deck'd dancer 



Bazars resound as when their marts are 
In tourney light tlie Moor his jerrid flings, 
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And on tlie land as evening seeni'd to set, 
Tbe Imaum'a chant was heard fi-om mosque or 
minaret.'^ 

So pass'd that pageant Ere another came,^ 
The visioDaiy aeene was wrapp'd m smoke, 

Whose sulph'rous wreaths were cross'd by 
sheets of fiaine ; 
With every flash a bolt explosive bi-olie, 

Till Roderick deem'd tlie fiends had burst their 

And waved 'gainst heaven the infernal gon- 
faloue ! 
For War a new and dreadful language spoke, 
Never by ancient warrior heard or known ; 
Lightning and smoke her breath, and thunder 
was her toue. 

XXVI I. 

From the dim landscape roll the clouds away— 
The Christians have regain'd their heritage ; 



1 ["The manner in whioh the pageant disappaars is verj- 
beautiful." — C^arterlt/ Remew.] 

3 ["We oome now to the Second Period of the Visionj snd 
we cannot avoid noIJcing -nith much commendation the dex- 
t«rity and graoafnl ease with whjoh the first two scenes are 
connectad. Without ahmptnaEB, or tedious apology for transi- 
Hon, they melt into each other with very harmonious effect; 
and we strongly recommend this example of skill, perhaps 
exhibited without any effort, to the iraitatioG of contomporary 
poets."— MmfMi/ Jievieie.] 
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Before tiie Gross has wjiuod the Crescent's 
ray 
And mauy a monastery decks the slage, 
And lofty church, and low-brow'd hermitage. 
The land obeys a Hermit and a Knight, — 
The Genii those of Spain for many an age ; 
This ciad in sackcloth, that in armour bright, 
And that was Valour named, this Bigotkt 
was hight-i 



Valoue was hai'ness'd like a Chief of old, 
Arm'd at all points, and prompt for knightly 
gest;' 
His sword was femper'd va the Ebro cold, 
Morena's e^le-plume adorn'd his crest, 
The spoils of Afric's lion bound his breast. 
Fierce he stepp'd forward and flung down 
his gage ; 
As if of mortal kind to brave the best. 



^ [" These allegaiioal personages, which are thus dssoribed, 
are skaichBd in the true spirit of Spenser! bnt we Rve not 
Bure that we altogeUier approTe of the assooiation of such 
imaginary beings with the real events that pass over the 
stage; and these, as well as the form of ambition which pre- 
cedes the path of Bonaparte, have somewhat the air of the 
immortals of the Lnxemburg gallery, whose nated limbs and 
tridents, thnnderbolte and oadncei, are no singulariy con- 
trasted with the niffs and whiskers, the qnaens, archbishops, 
and cardinals of France and Navarre." — i^arUrly flerieio.] 

" ["Ann'd at all points, exactly cap-a-pse." — Sunfe/.] 
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Him follow'd his Compaoion, dark and sage. 
As he, my Master, sung the dangeraiis Arch- 



Haughty of heart and brow the Warrior came, 
Id look and language proud as proud might 
be, 
Vaunting his lordship, lineage, fights, and feme : 
Yet was that barefoot Monk more proud than 
he: 
And as the ivy chmba the fallest tree. 

So round the loftiest soul his toils he wound, 

.And with his spells subdued the fierce and free, 

Till ermiued Age and Youth, in arms re- 

nown'd. 

Honouring his scourge and hair-clotli, meelily 

kiss'd the ground. 

XXX. 

And thus it chanced that Valour, peerless 
knight, 
Who ne'er to King or Kaisar veil'd his crest, 
Victorious still in bull-feast or in fight. 

Since first his limbs with mail he did invest, 
Stxxip'd ever to that Anchoret's behest ; 

Nor reason'd of the right, nor of the wrong, 
But at his bidding laid the lance in rest, 

And wiought fell deeds the troubled world 
along, 
For he was fierce as brave, and pitiless as strong. 
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Oft liis proud galleys sought some new-found 
worW, 
That latest sees the sun, or first the morn ; 
Still at that WiEard's feet their spoils he hurl'd,— . 

Ingots of ore from rich Pofosi born, 
Crowns by Caciques, aigrettes by Omrahs worn, 
Wrought of rare gems, but broken, rent, and 
foul; 
Idols of gold from heathen temples torn, 

Bedabbled all with blood. — With grisly scowl 
The Hermit mark'd the stains, and smiled beneath 
his cowl. 



Then did he bless the offering, and bade make 

Tribute to Heaven of gratitude and praise ; 
And at his word the choral hymns awake. 

And many a hand the silver eenser sways. 
But with the incense-breath these censers raise, 

Mix steams from corpses smouldering in the 
Are; 
The groans of prison'd victims mar the lays, 

And shrieks of agony confound the quire ; 
While, mid the mingled sounds, the darken'd 

xxxiii. 
Preludmg light, were str^ns of music heard, 
As once again revolved that measured sand ; 
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Such sounds as wtun, foi' sylvan dsiiice pre- 
pared, 
Gay Xeres summons forth her vintage band ; 
When for the light bolei-o ready stand 

Tbe mozo blithe, with gay muchacha met,^ 
He conscious of his broider'd cap and band, 
She of her netted locks and light eorsette, 
Each tiptoe pereh'd to apring, and shake the 



XXXIV. 
And well such strains the opening scene became ; 

For Valodk had relax'd his ardent look, 
And at a lady's feet, like lion tame, 

Lay stretch'd, full loath the weight of arms 

And soften'd Bigotry, upon his book, 
Pattei-'d a task of little good or ill : 
But the blithe peasant plied his pruning-hook, 
Whistled the muteteei- o'er vale and hill, 
And rung from village-green the merry segui- 
dille.^ 



1 The bolero is a very light Hnd aotive daiioe, raQoli prao- 
tij^ed by tbe Spimiarda, ia which castanets ure always used. 
JMojOfuid BiucAoefto are equivalent to our phrase of lad and 

2 [" The third BOana, a peaceful state of indolence and 
obaexu'ity, where, though the coart was degenerate , the peaa- 
antwas merry and contented, is introduced with exquisite 
lightneaa and gaiety." — Qsnrlei-li/ Bevieic.] 
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Grey Itoyalty, gi'own impotent of toil/ 
Let the grave sceptre slip his lazy hold ; 

And, careless, saw hia rule become the spoil 
Of a loose Female and ker minion bold. 

But peace was on the cottage and the fold, 

"The three gnmd and comprehensive piotnres in wliioli 
Mr, Soott bos delineated the state of Spain, during tlia three 
periods to whioh we have alluded, are eonoeived with much 
genius, and exBcnted with very considerable, Uiough unequal 
felioitj. That of the Moorish dominion is drawn, we thmk, 
with the greatest Bpiril- The reign of Chivahy and Sapaiv 
BtiUon we do not think so happily cepreeentad, by a long and 
laboured deeoHption of two allegoiiesl personages called 
Bigotry and Valour. Nor is it very easy to conceive how 
Don &jderiDk was to learn the fortunes of his country, merely 
by inspecting the physiogQomy and furnishing of these two 
Ggnrantes. The truth seems to be, tliat Mr. Soolt has been 
tempted on this oooasion to eiteud a mere mataplior into an 
allf^rj ! Kid to pi'oking a figure which might have given 
great grace and spirit to a wngle stanza, into the heavy sub- 
jeat of seven or sight ffia representation of the recent slate 
of Siiain, wa think, displays the talent and address of the 
author to the greatest advantage ; for the subject whs by no 
means inspiring; nor was it easy, we should imagine, to make 
the picture of decay and inglorious indolence so engaging." 
-^Edinlmrgh Rmea, which then quotes stanzaa xxxiv. and 

1 [" The opening of the third period of the Vision is, peiv 
haps necassarily, more abrupt tlian that of tha second. No 
drcniDslance, equally marked with the alteration in the whole 
system of ancient warfare, could be introduoed in tiiis com- 
partment of the poem ; yet, wben we have been told that 
' Valour had relaxed his ardent look,' and that ' Bigotry ' was 
' softened,' wa are reasonably prepared for what follows."— 
MmiHiIii Seaiesi.] 
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From court intrigue, from, bickering faction 
far; 
Beneath the ciiestnut-tree Love's tale was told, 
And to the tinkling of the light guitar, 
Sweet stoop'd the western sun, sweet rose the 



XXXYI. 

As that sea-cloud, in size like human hand. 

When first from Cavmelby tlie Tishbile seen, 
Came slowly overshadowing I^ael's land,^ 

A while, perchance, bedeck'd with colours 
sheen, 
While yet the sunbeams on its skirls had been. 

Limning wifh purple and with gold its shroud, 
Till darker folds obscured the blue serene, 

And blotted heaven with one broad sable 

Then sheeted rain burst down, and whirlwinds 
howl'd aload : — 



Even so, upon that peaceful scene was pour'd, 
Like gathering clouds, full many a foreigr 
band. 

And He, their Leader, wore in sheath his sword 
And ofFer'd peaceful front and open hand. 

Veiling the perjured treacheij he plaim'd, 

1 [See 1 KinRS, olinp. sviii. V. 11-45.] 
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By friendship's zeal and honour's specious 
guise, 
Until he won the passes of the land ; 

Then burst were honour's oath, and friend- 
ship's ties ! 
He clutch'd his ¥ulture-grasp, and call'd ftiir Spain 
his prize. 



An Ii'on Crown his anxious forehead bore ; 

And well such diadem Ms heart became. 
Who ne'er his purpose for remorse gave o'er, 

Or check'd his course for piety or shame ; 
Who train'd a soldier, deem'd a soldier's fame 

Might flourish in the wreath of battles won, 
Though neither truth nor honour deck'd his 

Who, placed by fortune on a Monarch's throne, 
Reck'd not of Monarch's faith, or Mercy's kingly 



SXXIX. 

FTOm a rude isle his ruder lineage came, 
The spark, that, from a suburb-hovel's hearth 

Ascending, wraps some capital in flame, 
Hath not a meaner or more sordid birth. 

And for the soul that bade him waste the earth — 
The sable land-flood from some swamp ob- 

That poisons the glad husband-field with dearth, 
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And by destruction bids its fame endure. 
Hath not a source more sullen, stagnant, and im- 

Before that Leader strode a shadowy Form ; 
Her limbs like mist, her torch like meteor 
show'd, 
With which she becton'd him througli fight and 
storm, 
And all he ei'ush'd tliat eross'd his desperatt! 

Nor thought, noi- fear'd, nor look'd on what he 
tpode. 
Realms could not glut his pride, blood could 
not slake, 
So oft as e'er she shook her torch abroad — 
It was Ambition bade her terrors wake. 
Nor deign'd she, as of yore, a milder form to take. 



No longer now she spurn'd at mean revenge, 
Or staid her hand for conquer'd foeman's moan ; 

1 [" Wb ars hb ready as any of our coniitrymen can be, to 
designate Bonaparte's invasion of Spain by its proper epithets ; 
but we must decline to join in tlie autlior'a deolamaljon 
against Ote low birth of tha invader; and we cannot tielp 
reminding Mr, Soott tliat inch a. topic of censure is xinwortliy 
of Mm, both as a poet and as a Briton." — Moalhlif Rwieie. 

" The picture of Bonaparte, considering the difficulty of all 
contemporary delineations, is not 111 executed." — EdMurgh 
Bewieni.] 
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As when, the fates of aged Rome to change, 
By Csesar's side she cross'd the Euhicon. 

Nor joy'd she to bestow the spoils she won, 
As when the banded powers of Greece wer 

To war beneath the Youth of Maccdon ; 
No seemly veil her modern minion agk'd, 
He saw her hideous face, and loved the fiend ui 
mask'd. 



With battles won in many a distant land, 
On eagle-standards and on arms he gazed; 
"And hopest thou, then," he said, "fhy power 
shall stand ? 
O, thou hast builded on the shifting sand. 
And thon hast temper'd it with slaughter's 
flood; 
And know, fell scourge in the Almighty's 

Gore-moisten'd trees shall perish in the bud. 
And by a bloody death, shall die the Man of 
Blood ! " 1 

' [" We avi not altogether pleased with the Unas which 
follow the deaoiiplJon of Bonspfirte'8 birth and oonntry. In 
hiatorioni tmtli, we believe, hia familywas not plebeian, and, 
setting Rside the old saying of ' gentii et proaoos,' the poet is 
here evidently becoming a chorus to hl8 own scene, and ex- 
plaining a fact which could by no means be Inferred from the 
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The ruthless Leader bciikon'd from his train 

A wan fraternal Shade, and bade him kneel, 

And paled his temples with the crown of Spain, 

While trumpets, rang, and heralds cried, 

" Casfile ! " ^ 

Not that he loved him — No! — lu no man's weal, 

Scarce in Lis own, e'er joy'd that sullen heait ; 

Yet round that throne he bade his warriors 

wheel, 

That the poor Puppet might perform his part, 

And be a sceptred slave, at his stem beck to start. 



But on the Natives of that Land misused, 
Not long the silence of amazement hung. 

Nor brook'd they long their friendly faith abused; 
For, with a common shriek, the geaeral tongue 

Exolaim'd, " To arms ! " — and fast to ai-ms they 

And ViLOuEwoke, that Genius of the Land ! 
Pleasure, and ease, and sloth, aside he flung. 



pageant that passes before the eyes of the King nnd Prelate. 
The Archbishop's observation on liis appearance Is free, how- 
ever, tVom every objeotioTi of Jhis Ijind."- — Quarterly lie'oieu}.'^ 
1 Tbeheralds, at the coronation of a Spanish monni-ch, pro- 
claim his name three times, and repeat three times the word 
CaeiiSa, GuliZfo, QatiSa; which, with ajl other cBi-Bmonies, 
was carefully copied in the mock inangnration of Joseph 

VOL. IV. 26 
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As burst th' awakening Naaarite his band, 
When 'gainst his treacherous foes he deach'd 
his dreadful hand.' 



That Mimic Monareh now cast a 

Upon the Satraps that begirt him round, 
Now dofF'd his royal robe in act to fly, 

And from his brow the diadem unbound. 
So oft, so near, the Patriot bugle wound, 

Prom Tarili's walls to Bilboa's mounttHna 
blown. 
These martial satellites hard labour found, 

To guard awhile his substituted throoe — 
Light recking of his cause, but battUng for iheir 



XL VI. 

From Alpuhara'a peak that bugle rung, 

And it was echo'd from Corunna'a wall ; 
Stately Seville responsive war-shot flung, 

Grenada caught it in her Moorish hall ; 
Galida bade her children flght or fall, 

Wild Biscay shook hia mountain coronet, 
Talencia raused her at the battle-call, 

And, foremost atill where Valour's sons 

O^rat started to his gun each fiery MiciueleL 
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But Tinappall'd, and burning for the fight, 
The Invaders march, of victory secure ; 
Skilful their force to sever or unite, 

And train'd alike to vanquish or endure. 
Nor skilful less, cheap conquest to ensure, 
Discord to bi'eathe, and jealousy to sow. 
To quell by boasting, and by bribes to lure ; 
"While nought against them bring the unprac- 
tised foe, 
Save hearts for Freedom's cause, and hands for 
Freedom's blow. 



Proudly they march — but^ ! they march not 

forth 

By one hot field to crown a brief campaign, 

As when tbeir Eagles, sweeping through the 

North, 

Destroy'd at every stoop an ancient reign I 

Far other fate bad Heaven decreed for Spain ; 

In vain the steel, in vain the torch was 

New Patriot armies started from the slain. 
High blazed the war, and long, and far, and 

And ofl the God of Battles blest the righteous 

1 [Seo Appendix, Note B.] 
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N )r iinatoned wheii- Fieedom's foes prevail, 
Remain 1 tteir savage waste. With blade and 
biand, 
By daj the Iiivad is lavaged hill and dale. 
But, mth the darkneas the Guerilla band 
Came likp nights tempest, and avenged the 
land. 
And claim'd for blood the retribution due. 
Probed the hard heart, and lopp'd the mard'rous 

And Dawn, when o'er Ihe scene her beams she 
threw, 
Midst ruins they had made, the spoilers' corpses 

Wliat minstrel verse may aing, or tongue may 
tell, 
Amid the vision'd strife from sea to sea, 
How oft the Patriot bannei'a rose or fell, 

Still honour'd in defeat as victory ! 
For that sad p^eant of events to be, 

Show'd every form of flght by field and 
fiood; 
Slaughter and Euin, shouting forth their 
glee, 
Beheld, while riding nn the tempest scud, 
The waters choked with slain, the earth be- 
dreuch'd with blood ! 
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Then Zaragoza — bligiited be tiic tongue 

That names thy name wiitout the honour 

For never hath the harp of Minstrel rung, 
Of faith so felly proved, so firmly true ! 

Mine, sap, and bomb, thy abatter*!! ruiaa knew, 
Each art of war's extremity had room, 

Twice from thy half-sack'd streets the foe witb- 

And when at length stern fate decreed thy 
They won not Zaragoza, but her children's bloody 

Tet raise thy head, sad city ! Though in 
chains, 
EnthraD'd tliou canst not be ! Anse, and 

Beverenee fi-om every heart where Freedom 

For what thou worshippest ! — thy sainted 

She of the Column, honour'd be her name, 
By all, whate'er their creed, who honour 
love! 
And like the sacred relics of the flame. 

That gave some martyr to the bless'd above. 
To every loyal heart may thy sad embers prove ! 

I [Sea Appendis, Note C] 
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Nor ttine alone such wreak. Gerona fair ! 
Faitliful to death thy heroes shall be sung, 
Mannmg the towers while o'er their heads the 

Swart aa the smoke from raging fiimace 

Now thicker dark'ning where the mine was 
sprung, 
Now briefly liglit«ii'd by the catmon's flare, 
Now arch'd with fire-sparks as the bomb was 
flung, 
And redd'ning now with cooflagation's glare, 
While by the fatal light the foes for storm pre- 



Whilo all around was danger, strife, and fear. 
While the earth shook, and darken'd wa^ the 

And wide Destruction stunn'd the listening 

Appall'd the heart, and stupefied the eye, — 
Afar was heard that thrice-repeated cry, 

In which old Albion's heart and tongue 

Whene'er her soul is up, and pulse beats high. 
Whether it hail the wioe-cup or the fight. 
And bid each arm be strong, or bid each heart be 
light. 
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Don Eodei'ick turn'd liim as the shout grew 

A varied scene the changeful vision show'd, 
For, where the oc«an mingled with the cloud, 

A gallant aavy st«mm'd the biEows broad. 
From mast and stern St. George's symbol 

Blent with the silver cross to Scotland dear; 

/ Mottling the sea tlieir landward barges row'd," 

And flash'd the sun on bayonet, brand, and 

spear, 

And tlie wild beach return'd the seaman's jovial 

clieer.' 

1 [MS-—" Don Eoderick tutn'd him at the sudden ory,"] 

1 [MS. — " Eight for the shore nnnnmberedbargea row'd."] 

B [Compare with, this pHssaga, and Ihe Valour, Bigotry, and 

Ambition of the preyious stanzas, the celebtaled personifioa- 

aon of War, in the first canto of Chjlde Harold:- 

" Lo ! nhsre the Giant on the mountain etajids, 
Hia blood-red tresBes deepening in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
Ande^e ttiat scorohetli all it glares upon: 
Restless it rolls, now fis'd, and now anon 
Flashing afar, — and at bis iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds ace done ; 
For ou tbis morn Hires poMnt nations meet 
To slied before Iiis shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 

" By beaven I it ja a splendid sight to see 
( For one who haiii no fiiend, no brother tierB) 
Thek riiral scai* of mix'd enibroidary, 
Their varioas arms, that glitter in the ^rl 
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It was a dread, yet spirit-stimng sight ! 

The billows foam'd beneath a thousanci oars, 
Fast as they land the red-cross ranks unite, 

Legions on legions bright'nmg all the shdres. 
Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars. 

Then peals the warlike tliunder of the diTim, 
Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet-flourish pours. 

And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are 

For, bold in Freedom's cause, the bands of Ocean 



A various host they came — whose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the 
fight, 
The deep battalion locks its firm array. 



Wliat gallant war-haunda rduse tham from their Ifii 
And gnash th^r fangs, loud yelling for the pray I 
All join the chase, but few the triumph share, 
The grays Ehall bear the chiefest prize away, 
And Havoc scarce for joy can number their array. 

" Tbi-ee hosts combine to offar sacrifioe; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skiee; 
TliB shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory ! 
The foe, the viotim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, hut ever fights in vain, 
Are met — as if at home they could not die — 
To feed the crow on Talavsra's plain, 
And fertilize the field that each preteuds to gain."] 
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And meditates his aim the marksmaa hght ; 
Par glance the hght of sabres flashing hrigM, 

Where mounted squadrons slialte the echoing 
mead,' 
Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 

Nor the fleet ordnance whirl'd by rapid 

That rivals lightning's flash in riiin and in speed.^ 

LYIII, 
A various host — from kindred realms they 

Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown— 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck her 
crown. 
Hers their bold poit, and hers their martial 
frown, 
And hers their scorn of death in freedom's 
cause, 
Then- eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 



1 [MS. " the doBtj- mead."] 

2 [" The landing of the EngUsh is ndmivably described; 
nor is there any thing finer in the whole poem than the fol- 
lowing passage (atanzaa It. Iri. Iril.), with the aseeption al- 
ways of the three oonoluding lines, which appear bD us to he 
vary nearly as bad as possible." — JbsTbeT.] 

8 [" The three auoceeding alanzas (Iviii. lis. Is.), are elabo- 
rate; bnt we think, on the whole, successful. They will 
probably he oftanor qnoted thfin any other passage in the 
po«ni." — Jefkeey.] 
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And the blunt speccli that bursts without a 



And freebom thoughts, which league the SoltHer 
with the Laws. 



And, O ! loved warriors of the Minstrel's land 

Yonder jour bonnets nod, your tarfans wave I 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 
And harsher features, and a mien more 
grave 5 
But ne'er in hattle-fleld llirobb'd heart so brave, 
As that which beats beneath the Scottish 
plaid; 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 
And level for the charge your arms are laid, 
Where lives the desperate foe that for such onset 



Hark ! from yon stately ranks what laughter 

Mingling wild mirth with war's stem min- 
streby. 
His jest while ea«h blithe comrade round him. 

And moves to death with military glee : 
Boast, Erin, boast them! tameless, frank, and 

1 [MS.—" His jest each careless comrade round liim 
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In kindness warm, and fierce in danger 
known, 
Bough Nature's cliildren, humorous as she: 
And He, yon Cliieftain — atiike the proudest 

Of thy bold harp, green Isle! — the Hero ia thine 



How on the scene Vimeira should be shown, 
On Talavera'a fight should Roderick gaze, 

And hear Corunna wail her hattle won. 

And see Eusaco's crest with lightning 

But shall fond fable mix with heroes' praise ? 
Hath Fiction's stage for Truth's long triumpLe 
room? 
And dare her wild-flowers mingle with the bays. 
That claim a long eternity to bloom 
Around the warrior's crest, and o'er the warrior's 

LXU. 

Or may I give adventurous Fancy scope. 
And stretch a bold hand to the awful veil 

That hides futurity from anxious hope, 
Bidding beyond it scenes of glory hail, 

And painting Europe rousing at the tale 

I [For details of tha battle of Timeini, fonght 21st Angnst 
1808— of Coninna, 16tii Jannaiy 1809— of Talavera, 28tli 
July 180B— and of Buaaoo, aJth Sept, 1810— See Sir Walter 
Scott's Life of Sapoleon (first eiUtion), volumes yi. and vii. 
under these dataa.] 
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Of Spain's invaders from her confines hurl'd, 
While kindling nations buckle on their mail, 
And Fame, with clarion-blast and wings un- 
furl'd. 
To Freedom and Eevenge awakes an injured 
World ! 1 



O vain, though anxious, is the glance 

Since Faie has mark'd futurity her own: 

Yet fate resigns to worth the glorious past, 

The deeds recorded, and the laurels ivon. 

Then, though the Vault of Destiny ^ be gone, 



1 1" The nation will arise regenerate ; 

Strong in her second yonth and beimtiful. 
And !ike a spirit that hath shaken oS 
The clog of dull mortalitj', shall Spain 
Arise in glory." — SoUTHet's Soderich,^ 

S Before finally dismissing the enchanted cavern of Don 
Roderick, it may be noticed, that the legend occni-s in one 
of Ciildcron's plays, entitled, La Pirjin del Sagraria. The 
scene opens vith tha noise of the ohase, and Kecisundo, a 
prsdecessor of Bodedck upon the Gothic throne, enters pnr- 
suing a stag. The animal assumes the form of a man, and 
defies the king to enter the cave, which forms the bottom of 
the scene, and engage with him in single combat. The king 
accepts the challenge, and they engage accordingly, but 
without advantage on eithsr side, which Indnccs the Genie 
to inform Recisundo, thiit he is not the monarch for whom 
the aduentni-a of the enchanted cavern is resarvecl, and be 
proceeds to predict the downfall of the Gothio monarchy, and 
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King, Prelate, all the phantasms of my 

Melted away like mist-wreaths in the auii, 
Yet grant for faith, for valour, and for 
Sp.in, 
One note of pride aad fire, a Patriot's parting 
sii^nP 

of the Chrlstitm religion, which ahnil attend the disoovery 
of its mysteries. ReoiBunao, appalled by these prophaoiss, 
ordeis the oaTem to be secui'sd by a gate and bolts of iron. 
In the secand part of the same play, ire aie Informed that 
Don Boderiok had removes the barrier, and IranBgreEsed the 
prohibition of his anceslor, and had been apprized by the 
prodigies which he diEEoseced of tlie approaehiog ruin of his 

I [" For a mare introduction to the exploits of our English 
commanders, the story of Don Roderick's sins and confes- 
sions, — the minute desoription of his fffmy and attendants,— 
and ttie whole interest and machinery of the enchanted vault, 
with the greater part of the VisioH itself, are far loo long and 
Blabotnte. They withdi'aw our curiosity and attention from 
the objects for which they had been bespoken, and gradually 
engage them upon anew and Independent series of romantis 
adventures, ill which it is not easy to sea how Lord Wellington 
and Bonaparte can have any concern. Bnt, on the other 
hand, no sooner is this new interest excited, — no sooner have 
we surrendered our imaginations into the hands of this dark 
enchanter, and heated onr fancies to the proper pitch foraym- 
pathiaing in tlie fortunes of Gothic kings and Moorish in- 
vadera, with their imposing aooompaniments of barnesse^ 
knighte, ravished damsels, and enchanted statues, than the 
whola romantic group vanishes at once IVom onr sight; and 
we are hmried, with minds yet diatnrbad with those power- 
flil apparitions, to the comparatively sobar and cold narra- 
tion of Bonaparte's villanias, and to drawn battles betwaen 
mere mortal oombatauls in English and French unilbrms. 
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has no ooiTenpoading palace attached to it; and th 
novioiata we are made to serve to fJie mysterious pov 
romance is not repaid, after all, b; aa introduction ti 
awfnl presence" Jeffhey.] 
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CONCLIJSION. 



'• Who shall command Estrella's mountain-tide ' 
Back to the source, when tempest-cliafed. 

Who, when G-ascogne's vex'd gulf is raging 

Shall hush it as a nurse her infant's cry? 
His magie power let such vain boaster try. 

And when the torrent shall his voice obey. 
And Biscay's whirlwinds list his lullaby. 

Let him stand forth and bar mine eagles' 

And they shall heed his voice, and at his bidding 
stay. 

I [MS.—" Who Bhall oommand Oie toirent's teadlong tide."] 
VOL. IV. 27 
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" Else ne'er to stoop, till higli on Lisbon's 
towers 
They oiose their wings, the symbol of our 

And their own sea hath wlielin'd yon red-cross 
Powers ! " 
Thus, on the summit of AlTorca's rock, 
To Marshal, Duke, and Peer, Gaul's Leader 

While downward on the land his legions pi-ess. 
Before them it was rich with vine and floclt, 
And smiled like Eden in her summer 
dress ; — 
Behind their wasteful march, a reeking wilder- 



1 1 have veiitnred to apply to tba moyamenta of the Frenoli 
army that sublime passnga in the prophecies of Joel, which 
aeeme appllciible to them ia more reepecta than that I have 
adopted In tlie t«xt. One would think their raiages, their 
militarj appointmenls, the terror which they spread among 
invaded nations, their military discipline, their arte of politi' 
cal intrigue and deceit, wera distinctly pointed out ia the 
following veraoB of Soripture ; — 

" 2. A day of darknease and of gloominesse, a dny of clouds 
and of tliic^ darknesse, aa the morning spi-ead upon the 
mountahis : a great people and a strong, there hath not been 
ever the like, neither shall be any more after it, eyan to the 
yaarea of many generations. 3. A fire deroureth before 
them, Bind behind Ihem s, fame burneth: the land is as the 
garden of Eden before them, and behinde tliam a desolate 
wildernesB, yea, and nothing shall escape tbem. 4. The ap- 
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And shall the bojiatful Chief maintain liis 
word, 
Though Heaven hath heard tlie wailings of 
the land. 
Though Lusilania whet her vengeful sword, 
Though Britons arm, and Wellington 
command ! 
No ! grim Busaco's iron ridge shall stand 

An adamaniine barrier to his force ; 
And fram its base shall wheel his shatter'd band, 

peBtimoe of them is as the appemance of horses and as 
horsemeD, so shall Uis; runno. 5. Like the noise of chadots 
on the tops of moniitaiiis, slia]l they leap, like the noise of a 
flume of fire that devourelh the stabhle, as a strong people 
set in battel arraj^. 6. Before Iheir face shall the people be 
mncb pained; all Ihces shall gather hlackaesse. T. They 
shall ron like mighty men, they shall climb the wall like men 
of wa^re, and they shall mai'oh every one in his wayes, and 
Ihey shall not break thsir lanks. 3. Neither shall one thrust 
another, they Bhall walk every one ia his path; and when 
they fell npon the sword, tliey shall not 1)6 wonnded. B. They 
shall run to and fro in the oitie ; they shall run upon the wall, 
they shall clinibenp upon the hotisas: they shall enter in^t 
the windows like a thief. 10. The earth shall quake before 
them, the heavens shall ti-emble, the sntme and the moon 
eliall be daik, and the atarrea shall withdraw their shining." 

In verse 20th also, which announces the retreat of the 
northern army, described m such dreadful colon s into a 
" land barren and desolat* and the dishonour with which 
God afflicted them for havmg magnified themselves to do 
great things," there are paitionlars not mapplioable to the 
retreat of Massena ; D V ne Piovidence hivii g m all ages, 
attached disgrace as the nituial pinishment of ciuelty and 
presumption. 
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As from the unshaken rock the torrent hoarse 
iraoffits broken waves, and seeks a devious 



Yet not because Alcoba's mountain-hawk 
Hath on his best and bravest made her food, 

In numbers confident, yon Chief shall baulk 
His Lord's imperial thirst for spoil and blood : 

For full Id view the promised conquest stood, 
And Lisbon's matrons from their walls, might 



The myriads that had half the world subdued. 
And hear the distant thunders of the drum, 
That bids the bands of France to storm and havoc 



Four moons have heard these thunders idly 
roU'd, 
Have seen these wistful myriads eye their 
■ prey, 
As famish'd wolves survey a guarded fold — 

But in the middle path a Lion lay ! 
At length they move — but not to battle-fray, 
Nor bla^e yon fires where meets the manly 
fight; 
Beacons of infamy, they light the way 
Where cowardice and cruelty unite 
To damn with double shame their 
flight! 
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triumph for tiie Fiends of h\Kl a,nA 
Wrath ! 
Ne'er to be told, yet ne'er to be forgot, 
What Tvanton horrora mark'd llieir wreckful 

The peasant butcber'd in his ruin'd cot, 
The hoary priest even at the altar shot, 

Childhood and age given o'er to sword and 
flame. 
Woman to infamy ; — no crime forgot, 

By which inventive demons might proclaim 
Immortal hate to man, and scorn of God's great 

VII. 

The rudest sentinel, in Britain boni, 

With horror paused to view the havoc done, 
Gave his poor crust fo feed some wretch for- 

lETentheunasampledgailiintryofaieBritishHi-nij'inthe 
campaign of 1810-11, alUiough tliey never fouglit lint to con- 
quer, will do them less honour in history than their human- 
ity, attentivs to soften to the utmost of tJieir power the hor- 
rors which war, in its mildest aspect, must slwajs inflict 
upon the defenceless inhabitants of the country In which it is 
waged, and which, on this cccasion, were tenfold augmented 
, by the burbarous cruelties of the French. Soap-kitchens 
were established by subscription among the officers, wherever 
the troops were quertered for any length of time. Tha com- 
1 contributed the heads, faat, &o. of the cattle 
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Wiped his stem eye, tlien fiercer grasp'd his 
gun. 
Nor with less zeal shall Britain's peacefiil son 

Exult the debt of sympathy to pay ; 
Kiches nor poverty the tax shall shun, 

Nor prince, nor peer, the wealthy nor the 

gay. 

Nor the poor peasant's mite, nor bard's more 
worthless lay.^ 

or aistj starving peasiuits were dwly fed at one of those regi- 
mentii! estHblishmeuts, and curried home the relics Co their 
famiahed lioaseholds. The emaoiatad wretches, who conld 
Eot crawl from weakneBS, were speedily employed in prmiing 
their vines. While pursnlng Massenn, the soldiers evinced 
the same spirit of humanity, and in CQun; instances, when 
reduced themselves to short allowanoe, fVom having out- 
marched their supplies, they shared their pittance with the 
starving inhabitants, who had ventured baoi to view tho 
ruios of their habitations, burst by the retreating enemy, and 
to bury the bodies of their relations whom they had butchered. 
Is it possible to litiow such tacts without feeling a sort 
of confidence, that those who so well dtearre victory are most 
likely to attain it?— It is not the least of Lord Wellington's 
military ments, that the sUghtest disposition towards maraud- 
ing meets immediate punishment. Indapandently of all 
moral obligation, the army wiiioh is most orderly in a fUendly 
oountry, has always proved most formidable to an ^tned 

1 [The MS. has for the preceding five lines — 
" And in pursuit vindictive hurried on, 
Aud O, survivors sad! to you belong 
Ti'ibutes from each that Britain calls her son. 
From all her aoblss, all her wealthier throng, 

To l^er poor peasant's mite, luid minstrel's poorer song,"] 
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But thou — unfoQghten wilt thou yield to Fat£, 

Minion of Fortune, now miscall'd in vain ! 
Can vantage-ground no confidence create, 

Marcella's pasSj nor GuanJa'a mountain- 
Vainglorious fugitive ! ^ yet turn again ! 

Behold, where, named by some prophetic 
Seer, 
Flows Honour's Fountain,^ as foredoom'd the 

From thy disfaonour'd name and arms to 
PaUen Child of Fortune, turn, redeem her favour 

1 The French oonduoWd this memorable retreat with much 
of the /anfarrmade pi-oper to their cooutfy, by which they 
uttempt to impose upon others, and perhups on theinselves, a 
belief that they are triumphlnn in the very moment of their 
dieoomfitare. On tlie SOth Murch, 1811, their rear-guard was 
osBctalien near Fega by the British cavalry. Being weli 
posted, and conoaiving themselves safe ftom infantry (who 
were indeed many miles in the rear), and from arfillery, they 
indulged themselves in parading their hands of mueio, and 
actually performed " God save the King." Their minstreky 
was, however, deranged by the ^ndesired accompaniment of 
the British horse-artillery, <m whose part in the concert they 
had not ealoulated. The surprise was sudden, and the route 
complete; for the artiDery and cavahy did execution upon 
them for about four miles, pursuing at the gallop as ofUn as 
they got beyond the range of the guns. 

" The literal translation of Fiie«ie» d" ffmoro. 
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Yet, ere fliou turn'st, collect each distant aid ; 

Those chief that never heard the iiou roar '. 
Within whose souls lives not a trace portray'd, 

Of Talavera, or Mondego's shore ! 
Marshal each band thou hast, and summon 

Of war's feU stratagems exhaust the whole ; 
Rank upon rank, squadron on squadron pour, 
Legion on legion on thy foeman roll, 
And weary out his arm — thou canst not quell his 

X. 

O vainly gleams with steel Agueda's shore, 
Vainly thy squadrons hide Assuava's plain. 

And front the flying thunders as they roar. 
With fi-antic chaise and tenfold odds, in 
vain ! ' 

1 In the severe action of Fuentes d' Honoro, upon 5th May 
ISll, the grand masa of the Frenoh cavalry attacked the 
rightof the British position, covered by two guns of the hmse- 
artiilBry, and two aqnadrons of cavalry. After Bnffering oon- 
Biderably from the five of tha guns, which annoyed them in 
every attempt at formayon, ihe enemy tnmad their wrath 
entirely towards them, disti-ibuted brandy among thek 
troopers, and advanced to carry the fiald-pieoes with the des- 
peration of drunken ftiry. They were ill nowise checked by 
the heavy loss which they sustained in this daring attempt, 
but dosed, and fairly mingled with fhe BriUsh cavalry, to 
whom they bore the proportion of ten to one. Onptaiii Bam- 
say (let me be permitted to name a gallant countryman), 
who commanded the two gons, dismissed them at the gallop, 
and, putting hhnsalf at the head of the mounted artillerymen, 
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And what avails thee that, for Cambeon aiain,' 
Wild from his plaided ranks the yell waa 



ordered them to fall upon the Ffeiioli, sabre-in-Iisind. This 
very unexpected ooiiversion of Hrtilleiymen into dvagooiia, 
contrihutad greatly to the defeat of the enamy, already dia- 
oonoeried hy the ceceptioii they had met from the two Brit- 
ish squftdroQS ; and the appearanoB of some small rsinforca- 
miuaiise disproportion of force, 



put them to absolute rout. A colonel oi; nuy'or of their 
cayahrf, and many prisonecB (almost all intosicated) re- 
mained in our possession. Those who consider foi' a mi>- 
mant the diiferenoe of the s'ervicas, and how mueh an artil- 
leryman is necessarily and naturally led to identify his own 
satbCy and utility nith ahiding by the tremendous implement 
of war, to the exercise of which ha is oiiiefly. if not esoiu- 
sively, trained, will know how to estimate the presence of 
mind which commanded so bold a manceuvra, and the steadi- 
ess d ifid wil^whi h t as Id 
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And, at the bloody speai--point headlong 
driven, 
Thy Despot's giant guards fled like the rack of 



G!o, baffled boaster ! teaeh thy haughty mood 
To plead at thine imperious master's throne. 

Say, thou hast left his legions in their blood. 
Deceived his hopes, and frustrated thine 

Say, that thine utmost skill and valour shown, 

By British skiO and valour were outvied; 
Last say, thy conqueror was Wellington ! 
And if he chafe, be his own fortune tried — 
God and our cause fo friend, the venture we'll 
abide. 



But you, ye heroes of that well-fought day, 
How shall a bard, unknowing and unknown, 

His meed to each victorious leader pay. 
Or bind on every brow the laurels won?^ 

Yet fain my harp would wake its boldest tone, 
O'er the wide sea to hail Cadogan brave ; 

And he, perchance, the minstrel-note miglit 

1 [See Appendix, Note D.] 
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Mindful of meeting brief that Fort^une gave 
Mid yon far western isles that hear the Alknlic 

XI IT. 

Yes ! hard the task, when Britons wield the 
swoi-d, 
To give each Chief and every field ils fame ; 
Hark I Albuera thunders Bekesfokd, 

And Eed Barosa shouts foi' dauntless 
GbjEme ! 
for a verse of tumult amd of flame, 

Bold as the bursting of their cannon sound, 
To bid the world regcho to their fame ! 
For never, upon gory battle-ground, 
With conquest's well-bought wreath were braver 
victors crown'd ! 



who shall grudge him Albuei'a's bays,^ 
"Who brought a race regenerate to the field, 

Eouaed them to emulate their fathers' praise, 
Temper'd their headlong i^age, their courage 
steel'd,^ 

1 [MS. — " O wiio shall grudge yon chief the victor'a 

2 Nothing dnriiig the war of Portugal seems, to a distinct 
observer, moi'e deserving of praise, thau the self-devotion of 
Field-Marshal Beresford, who was contented to undertake 
all the hazard of obloquy which might have been founded 
upon any misoarriage in the highly-important experiment of 
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And msed fiur Lusitania's fallen shield, 

And gave new edge to Lusitania's sword. 
And taught her sons forgotten arms to wield — 
SMver'd my harp, and burst ite every chord, 
If it forget thy worth, victorious Bbresford ! 



Not on that bloody field of hattie won. 

Though Gaul's pi-oud legions i-oU'd like mist 

training the PortaguesB ti'oops to an improTed state of dis- 
cipline. In exposing hia military ireputfition to the censure 
of inipiudenee fivm tbe most moderate, sad all nmnner of 
unnttemble caluninies from the ignorant an.d malignnnt, he 
placed at stake the dearest pledge which a, military man had 
to offer, and nothing but the deepest conviction of the high 
and essential importance attached to success can be sup- 
poeed an adequate motive. How great the chance of miecRT- 
riage was supposed, may be estimated {mm the general 
opinion of officers of unqtiestSoned talents and experience, 
possessed of every opportunity of infommUon ; how com- 
pletely the experiment has succeeded, and how much the 
spirit and patriotism of our aocient alhes had been under- 
rated, is evident^ not only from these victories in which 
they have borne a distinguished share, but from tte liberal 
and highly honourable manner in which these opinions have 



tions of Field-Marshal Beresfoi'd. 

1 [MS.—." Not greater on that mount of strife and blood, 
While Gaul's prond lemons roU'd Kite mist away, 
And tides of gore stained Albnei-a's flood, 

And Poland's shatter'd lines before him lay, 
And olarioiiB hail'd him victor of the day. 
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Was half his aelf-devofed valour showQ, — 
He gaged but life oa that illustrious day ; 
But when he toii'd those squadrons to array, 

Who fought like Britons in the bloody game, 
Sharper than Polish pike or assagay, 

He braved the shafts of censure and of shame, 
And, dearer far than life, he pledged a soldier's 



Nor be his praise o'erpast who strove to hide 

Beneath the warrior's vest affection's wound. 
Whose wish Heaven for his country's weal 
denied ; * 
Danger and fote he sought, but glory found. 
From dime to ciime, where'er war's trumpet 
sound. 
The wanderer went ; yet, Caledonia ! stiil " 
Thine was his thought in march and tented 
ground ; 

Not greiiter when he toii'd yori legions to array, 
'Twas iifa he peiil'd in tliat stubborn game, 
And life 'gsinet honour when did soldier iveigh? 

Far dearer tlian liis life, the hero pledged hisilinie."] 

1 [MS " Nor be his maad o'erpast who sadly tried 

With yaJour's wreatli to hide affection's wonnd, 
To whom his wiah Heaven forour wetil denied."] 
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He dream'd 'mid Alpine cliffs of Athole's 
hill, 
And heard in Ebro's roai' his Lyndoch's lovely 
rill.' 

XVII. 

O hero of a race renown'd of old, 

Whose war-cry oft has waked the batlle- 

Sioce first distinguish'd in the onset bold. 
Wild sounding when the Roman rampart 
feUI 
By Wallace' side it i-ung the Southron's knell, 
Alderne, Kilsythe, and Tibber, own'd its feme, 
TumnieU's rude pass can of its terrors tell. 
But ne'er from prouder field arose the name, 
Than when wild Eonda leaiti'd the conquering 
shout of Gk^me ! ^ 

1 [MS. "fairy rill." 

'- These lines esoel the noisier and more general panegyrics 
of the ctunmanders in Portugal, as much as the sweet and 
thrilling tones of the harp snrpaaa an ordinary flourish of 
drums and trumpets." — Qaarlerly jRevieiB. 

" Perhaps it is our nafjonallty whioh makes us like better 
the tribnts to General Grahaine — though there is something, 
we believe, in the softness of tlie sentimeni that will be felt, 
even by English 'ead as a If iVom tJie eKceeding clam- 
our and loud boastings f all the surrounding stanzas."— 
EilhiiiiTgh Set) em J 

a This stiui all ias t th a ioua aohisvaraents of the 
warlike family f Q same b harae. They are said, by 
iradiUon, to i a e d i^nd d t u the Scottish chief, under 
whose command h n trym n stormed the wall built by 
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But y.li too long, through sea.? unknown and 

(With Spenser's parable I close my tale,}' 
By shoal and rock hath st«er'd my venturous 

And landward now I drive before the gale. 
And now the blue and distant shore I hail, 

And nearer now I see the port expand. 
And now I gladly furl my weary sail, 

thB Emperor SBYerus betweea the Friths of Foi-th and Clyde, 
the fragments of which are still popularly oalled Grisme's 
Dyke. Sir John the Grfema, "the hardy, wight, and wise," 
is well-known as the frieod of Su- William Wallace. Aldeme, 
Kilaythe, and Tibbermuir, were scenes of the victories of the 
heroic Marqnia of Montrose. The pass of Killyorankie is 
famous for the action between King William's forces and the 
Highlanders ia ISSa, 

" Where glad Dundee in feint huaaaa expired." 

It is seldom that one line can niunber »o many heroes, and 
yet more rare when it can appeal to the glory of a living 
descendant m support of.iCs ancient renown. 

Theallnsiona to the private history and character of General 
Grahame may be illnstrated by refeiTing to the eloquent and 
affecting speech of Mr. Sheridan, upon the vote of thanks to 
the Victor of Barosa. 
1 [" Now, strike your sailes, yee lolly mariners, 
For we ha come unto a qniat rode. 
Where we must land some of our passengera, 

And light this weary vessel] of her lode. 
Here she awliile may make her safe abode, 
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Add, as file prow light touches on flie strand, 
I strike my red-cross flag and bind my skiff to 
land.' 

And wants supplide; snA Uien ngidne abroad 

On the long yoiage whereto she is bent; 
Well may she apsade, and fairly finish lier intent I " 
Faerie Qdeene, Book i. Canto 13.1 

1 ["The Vision of Don Koderick has been received with 
le^ interBBt by the public than any of the author's other per- 
formajioes; audhiB bean read, we should imagine, with some 
degree of disappotntmant even by those who took it up with 
ttie most reasonable expectations. Yat it is wriltan with very 
considerable spirit, and with more care and effort than most 
of the author's compositions ;— with a dagraa of effort, indeed, 
which conld scarcely have ftiiled of success, if the author . 
liad not snooeeded so splendidly on other occasions without 
any effort at all, or hod chosen any other subject than that 
which fflla the cry of our alehonsa politicians, and supplies 
the gabble of all the quidrntnca in this country, — «nr depend- 
ing campaigns in Spain luid Portugal, — witii the esploils of 
Lord Wellington and tiie spoliations of the French armies. 
The nominal subject of the poetn, indeed, is the Vision-of 
Don Roderick, in the eighth century ; — but this is obviously 
a mere prelude to the grand piece of our recent battles, — a 
sort of maobinery devised to give dignity and effbot to their 
introdnction. In point of fkct, the poem begins and ends 
with Lord Weilington ; and being written for Hie benefit of 
the plnudated Portnguese, and upon ft Spanish story, the 
thing could not well have been otherwise. The public, at 
this mi.ment, will hsten to nothing about Spain, but the 
history of the Spanish war; and the old Gothic king, and the 
Moors, are considered, we dara say, by Mr. Soott's most im- 
patient readers, as very tedious intei'lopers in tha proper 

bniiness of the jiieoe The Poem has scarcely any 

story, and soBrcely any oharaotera; and consists, in troth, 
almost entirely of a series of descriptions, intermingled with 
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. The dsscriptions are many of 
Um fi hghtys more turgid and verbose 

llian li te parte M Scott's oflier productions ; but 
til and ma ns are too Tenement and too 

([ M h gra u or impressive. Tliare is no 

ma progress to re tlie ear, or stjmulate the 

magi M S tt ts on the Tory highast pit«h of 

hi k p plo h endof UiemeasniB. There 

are no graiicl swells, theiefore, m overpowering bursts in his 
Eong. All, Ircm first to last, is lond, and olamorons, and 
obtrusiTS, — indiscriminately noisy, and often IneBfeotually 
exaggerated. He has fewer new images than In his other 
poetiy — his tone is less natural and varied, — and he moves, 
upon the whole, with a slower and more laborious pace." — 
Jbffkey, 1911, 



" No comparison can be Tairly instituted bstweea composi- 
tions so wholly different in style and designation as the present 
poem and Mr. Soott's former piijductions. The preseut poem 
neither has, nor, from its nature, could have the Interest 
which arises from an eventful plot, or a detailed delineation 
of charaoter; and we shall arrive at a far more accurate 
estimation of its merits by comparing it with ' The Bard ' 
of Gray, or that particular aoene of Ariosto, where Brada- 
mante beholds the wonders of Merlin's tomb. To this it has 
many strong and evident features of resemblance ; bnt, in 
our opinion, greatly surpasses it both in the dignity of the 
otijects represented, and the picturesque e^ct of the ma- 

" We are inclined to rank The Vision of Don Roderick, not 
only above ' The Bard,' hut (excepting Adam's Vision from 
the Mount of Paradise, and the matchless beauties of the 
sixth book of Virgil), above all the historical and poetical 
prospects which have come to our knowledge. The Bcenio 
representation is at once gorgeous and natural ; and the lan- 
guage, and imagery, is altogether as spirited, and bears the 
stamp of more care and polish than even the most celebrated 
VOL. IV. ■ 28 
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of the authoc's former prodnctions. If it pleases us less 
thaa these, we must attribute it in part perliaps to the want 
□f contrlTiince, and in a sdtl greater degree to the nature of 
tha Bnlyeot itself, which is deprived of all the interest derired 
from suspense or sympathy, and, as far as it is connscted 
wiai modem politics, repreaenla a aeena too near our imme- 
diate inspection to admit the interposition of the majpc glass 
of fiotion and poetry."— QaartBrlij Bemew, Octoier, 18II.] 
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And guide me, Priest, to that mysterious room, 
WJiere, if aught true in old tradition be. 
Bis nation'sfiUure/ate a Spanish IGng shallsee. — P. 381. 

The tranation of an incident from history to tradi- 
tion, and from tradition to fable and romanee, becom- 
ing more marvellous at each step from its original 
Eimplicity, is not ill exemplified in tbe acconnt of tbe 
" Fated Chamber '" of Don Roderick, as given by his 
namesake, the histoiian of Toledo, contrasted witi 
subsequent and more romantjc accounts of the same 
subterranean discovery. I give the Archbishop of 
Toledo's tale in the words of Nonius, who seems to 
intimate, (though very modestly,) that tba falate pala- 
tium, of which so much hart been SMd, was only the 
ruins of a Boman amphitheatre. 

" Extra muroa, septentrionem versus, vestigia magni 
olim theatri sparsa visuntur. Auctor eat Rodericns, 
Toletanus ArcMeplscopus ante Arabum in Hispanias 
irruplionem, hie falale palalitim fuisse; quod invicti 
vectes ceterna ferri robora claudebant, ne reseratum 
Hispaniie excidium adferret ; quod in iatis non vulgua 
solum, sed et prudentissimi quique credebant Sed 
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Boderici ultimi Gotboruoi Regis animtuu mfelix cari- 
csitas sublit, sciendi quid sub tot vetilis claustrie obsetv 
varetur; ingentes ibi superiorum regum opes et 
aroanos tbesauros servari ratus. Seras et pessulos 
perfringi curat, invitjs omnibus ; nihil pnetar areulan 
repertum, et in ea lintemu, qua explicate nov^ et 
iDsolentes hominum faciea habituaque apparuere, cum 
inacriptione Latina, HUpcmite excidima ab ilia genie 
imimmere; Vultua habitosque Maurorum erant. — 
Qnamobrem ex Afnua tantam cladem inst^re re^ 
ccBterisque persviasata ; nee false utHispauia annales 
etiamumn queruntiir." — Hispania Ludovic. Nonij. 

But, about the term rf the expulsion of the Moors 
from Grenada, we find, in the "Histmia Verdadeyra 
del Rey Don Rodrigo," a (pretended) translation from 
tbe Arabic of the sage Aleayde Abuloacim Tarif 
Abentarique, a legend winch puts to shame the modes- 
ty of the historian Roderick, with his chest and pwi- 
phetio pietore. The cnstom of aecribing a pretended 
Moorish original to these legendary histories, is ridi- 
culed by CerTftntes, who affects to translate the His- 
tory of the Knight of the Woful Figure, from the 
Arabic of the sage Cid Hamef Benengeli. As I 
have been indebted to the Historia Verdadeyra for 
some of the imagery employed in the text, the follow- 
ing literal translation from the work itself may gratify 
the inquisidve reader : — 

" One mile on the east side of the city of Toledo, 
among some rocks, was situated an ancient tnwer, of a 
magnifitent structure, though much dilapidated by time 
which consunies all ; four estadoes (i. e. four times a 
man's height) below it, there was a cave with avery nar- 
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i, and a gate cut out of the solid roofc, lined 
with a strong coveriDg of iron, and fastened with inanj' 
loots ; aboTe the gate some Greek letters are en- 
graved, which, although abbreviated and of doubt- 
ful meaning, were thns interpreted, according to 
the exposition of learned men : ' The King who 
opens thia cave, and can discover the wonders, will 
discover both good and evil things.' Many Kings 
dewred to know the mystery of this tower, and sought 
to find out the manner with much care ; but when 
they opened the gate, such a tremendous noise arose 
in the cave, that it appeared as if the earth was bnrst- 
iug ; many of those present sickened with fear, and 
ofliers lost their lives. In order to prevent such great 
perils, (as they supposed a dangerous enchantment was 
cont^ned within,) they secured the gate with new 
locks, concluding, that, though a king was destined to 
open il, the lated time was not yet arrived. At last 
King Don Eodrigo, led on by his evil Ibrtune and un- 
lucky de^ny, opened the tower; and some bold at- 
tendants, whom he had brought with him, entered, 
although agitated with fear. Having proceeded a 
good way, they fled back to the entrance, terrified 
with a frightfal vision which they had beheld. The 
King was greatly moved, and ordered many torches, 
ao contrired that the tempest in the cave could not 
extinguiah them, to be lighted. Then the King en- 
tered, not without fear, before ail the others. They 
discovered, by degrees, a splendid hall, apparently 
built in a very sumptuous manner ; in the middle 
stood a Bronze Statue of very ferocious appearance, 
which held a batHe-axe in its hands. With this he 
struck the floor violently, ^ving it such heavy blows, 
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that the noise in the ca^e was oceasioaed by the molion 
of the Eur. The King) gi^afly affrighted and aston- 
ished, began to conjure this terrihie vision, promiang 
that he would return without doing any injuty in the 
cave, after he had obtained a sight of what was con- 
tained in it. The statue ceased to strike the floor, 
and the King with his followers, somewhat assui-ed, 
and recovering their courage, proceeded into the hall ; 
and on the left of the statue they found this inserip- 
sion on the wall, ' Unfortunate King ! thou hast entered 
here in evil hour.' On the right side of the wall these 
words were inscribed, 'By strange nations thou shalt 
be dispossessed, and thy subjecte foully degraded.' On 
the shoulders of the statue other words were written, 
which Siud, 'IcfJl upon the Arabs.' And upon his 
breast was written, ' I do my office.' At the entrance 
to the hall there was placed a round bowl, from -which 
a great noise, like the fall of waters, proceeded. They 
fonnd no other thing in the hall ; and when the King, 
sorrowful and greatly affected, had acai-cely turned 
about to leave the cavern, the statue again commenced 
its accu'Jtomed blows upon the floor. After they had 
mutually promised to conceal what they had seen, 
thej again closed the tower, and blocked up the gate 
of the cavern with earth, that no memory might 
remain m the world of such a portentous and evil- 
boding prodigy. The ensuing midnight they heard 
great cries and clamour from the cave, resounding like 
the ncase of battle, and the ground shaking with a tre- 
mendous roar ; the whole edifice of the old tower fell 
to the ground, by which they were greatly affrighted, 
the vision which they had beheld appearing to them 
as a dream. 
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" The King having left the tower, ordered wise 
men to explain what fiie ineeription signified ; and 
having consulted upon aad studied theij meaning, 
they declared that the statue of bronze, with the motion 
which it made with its battle-axe, signifled Time ; 
and that ita office, alluded to in the inscription on its 
breast, was, that he never rests a. single moment. The 
words on the shoulders, ' I call upon the Arabs,' they 
expounded, fJiat, in time, Spain would be oonquered 
by the Arabs. The words upon the left wall signified 
ihe destruction of King Kodrigo ; those on the right, 
fiie dreadful calamities which were to fidl upon the 
Spaniards and Goths, and that the unfoi-tunat« King 
wculd be dispossessed of all his states. Finally, the let- 
ters on the portal indicated, that good would betide to 
the conquerors, and evil to the conquered, of which 
experience proved the truth." — Historia Verdadejira 
del Bey Don Rodrigo. Quinta impression. Madrid, 
1654, iv. p. 23. 



Note B, 
Bigi, blazed /lie war, aiul long, and far, and wide.-T. 403. 



Those who were disposed tc 
and energy are able of themselves to w k i th the 
salvation of an oppressed people, surprised a 

moment of confidence, deprived of th ffl rs 
armies, and fortresses, who had every m an f ist- 
ance to seek in the very moment when they were to 
be made use of, and whom the numerous treasons 
among the higher orders deprived of confidence in 
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their natural leaders,— those who entertained this en- 
thuaasfic hut delusive opinion may he pardoned for 
expressing their disappointment at the protracted war- 
fiire in the Penineula. There are, however, another 
class of persona, who, haying themselves the highest 
dread or veneratioa, or something allied to both, for 
the power of the modern Attila, will, nevertheless, give 
the heroical Spaniards litHe or no credit for the long, 
stuhborn, and unsubdued resistance of three years to 
a power before whom their former well-prepaved, well- 
armed, and numerous adversaries fell in the course of 
as many months. While these gentlemen plead for 
deference to Bonaparte, and crave 



it may not be altogether unreasonable to claim some 
modification of censure upon those who have been 
long and to a great extent successfully resisting this 
great enemy of mankind. That the energy of Spain 
has not uniformly been directed by conduct equal to 
its vigour, has been loo obvious ; that her armies, 
under their complicated disadvantages, have shared 
the fete of such as were defeated after taking the field 
with every possible advantage of arms and discipline, 
is surely not to be wondered at. But that a nation 
under the circumstances of repeated discomfiture, 
internal treason, and flie mismanagement incident i« 
a temporary and hastily adopted government, should 
have wasted, by its stubborn, uniform, and prolonged 
resistance, myriads after myriads of those soldiers who 
had overrun the world— that some of its j 
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should, like Galicia, after being abandoned by iheii' 
allies, and overran by their enemies, have i-ecoTcred 
their freedom by tbeir own unassJated exertions ; that 
otters, like Catalonia, undismayed by the treason 
which betrayed some fortresses, and the force which 
snbdned others, should not only have continaed 
their resistance, but have attained over their victori- 
ous enemy a superiority, which is even now enabling 
them to besiege and retake lie places of strength 
which had been wrested from them, is a tale hitherto 
untold in the revolutionary war. To say that such a 
people cannot be subdued, would be presumption 
similar to that of those who protested that Span could 
not defend herself for a year, or Portugal for a month ; 
but that a re^stance which has been continued for so 
long a space, when the usurper, except durmg the 
short-lived Austrian campiugn, had no other enemies 
on the continent, should be now less successful, when 
repeated defeats have broken the reputation of the 
French armies, and when &ey are likely (it would 
seem almost in desperation) to seek occupation else- 
where, is a prophecy as improbable as ungracious. 
And while we are in the humour of severely censur- 
ing our allies, gallant and devoted as they have shown 
themselves in the cause of national liberty, because 
they may not instantly adopt those measures which 
we in our wisdom may deem essential to success, it 
might be well if we endeavoured first to resolve the 
previous ijuestions, — 1st, Whether we do not at this 
moment know much less of the Spanish armies than 
those of Portugal, which were so promptly condemned 
as totally inadequate to assist in the preservation of 
their country ? 2d, Whether, independently of any 
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right we have to offer more than advioe and aseisbince 
to our independent allies, we can expect that they 
should renounce entirely the national pride which is 
inseparable from patriotism, and M once condescend 
not onlj" to be saved hy our assistance, bnt to be saved 
in oar own way ? 3d, Whether, if it be an object (as 
undoubtedly it is a main one), (hat the Spanish troops 
should be trMned under British discipline, to the flexi- 
Mlity of movement, and power of rapid concert and 
combination, which ia esBenfial to modern war; such 
a consummation is likely to be produced by abusing 
them in newspapers and periodical publications? 
Lastly, Since the undoubted authority of British offi- 
cers make us now acquainted with part of the horrors 
that attend invasion, and which the proyidence of 
Grod, the valour of our navy, and perhajs the very 
efforts of tiiese Spaniards, have hitherto diverted from 
us, it may be modestiy questioned whether we onght 
to be too forward ta estimate and condemn the feeling 
ai temporary stupefaction which they create ; lest, 
in so doing, we should resemble the worthy clergy- 
man, who, while he had hunself never snuffed a can- 
dle -mth his fingers, was disposed severely to critieise 
the conduct of a martyr, who winced a little among 
his flames. 

HOTE C. 



The interesUng account of Mr. Vaughan has made 
most readers acquainted with the first siege of Zara- 
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goza-i The laat and fatal siege of thai gallant and 
devoted city is detailed with great eloquence and pre- 
cision in the " Edinbm^h Annual Eeg^eter " for 1809, 
— a work in which the affairs of Spain have been 
treated of with attenfjon corresponding to their deep 
interest, and to the peculiar sonrcea of information 
open to the historian. The following are a few brief 
estraefs from this splendid hietorical narrative : — 

"A breach was soon made in the mud waUe, and 
then, as in the former siege, the war. was carried on 
in the streets and houses ; bnt the French had been 
taught by experience, that in this species of warfare 
the Zaragozans derived a superiority from the feeling 
and principle which inspired them, and the cause for 
which they fought The only means of conquering 
Zaragoza waa to destroy it house by house, and street 
by street ; and upon this syetem of destruction they 
proceeded. Three companies of miners, and eight 
companies of sappers, carried on this subterraneous 
war ; the Spaniards, it is said, attempted to oppose 
them by counter-mines; these were operations to 
which they were wholly unaeed, and, according (o the 
French statement, their miners were every day dis- 
covered and suffocated. Meantime, the bombardment 
was incessanlly kept up. ' Within the last 48 hours,' 
said Palafox, in a letter to his friend General Doyle, 
' 6000 shells have been thrown in. Two thirds of the 
town are in ruins, but we shall perish under the ruins 
of the remaining third, rather than surrender.' In 
the coarse of the siege, above 17,000 bombs were 

1 [See Narrative of the Siege of Zaxagoia, hy EiohnnS 
Charles Vaughan, Esq., 1809. The Bight Honourabla R. O. 
Vaughan ia now Britlsii Minister at Wasiiington. 1833.] 
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thrown at the town ; the stock of powder with which 
Zaragoza had been afored was exhausted ; they had 
none at last but what they manufactured day by day ; 
and no other cannon-balls than those which were shot 
into the town, and which they collected and fired back 
upon the enemy." 

In lie midst of these horrors and privalaons, the 
pestilence broke out in Zaragoza. To various causes, 
enumerated by the annalist, he adds, " scantiness of 
food, crowded q^uarters, unusual exertion of body, 
anxiety of mind, and the impossitulity of recruiting 
their exhausted strength by needful rest, in a city 
which was almost inoessautiy bombarded, and where 
every hour their sleep was broken hy the tremendous 
explosion of mines. There was now no respite, either 
by day or night, for this devoted city ; even the natural 
order of light and darkness was destroyed in Zaragoza ; 
by day it was involved in a red sulphureous atmos- 
phere of smoke, which hid the fece of heaven ; by 
night, &s fire of caanona and mortars, and the ilames 
of burning houses, kept it in a state of terrific illu- 
mination. 

" When once the pestilence had begun, it was im- 
possible to check its progress, or confine it to one 
quarter of the city. Hospitals were immediately es- 
tablished, — there were above thirty of them ; as soon 
as one waa destroyed by the bombardment, the patients 
were removed to another, and thus the infectJon was 
carried to every part of Zaragoza. Famine aggravated 
the evil ; the city had probably not been sufflcientiy 
provided at the commencement of the siege, and of 
the provisions which it contained, much was destroyed 
in the daily ruin which the mines and bombs effected. 
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Had the ZaragozanB and their garrison p 
cording to military rules, they woold have surrendered 
before the end of January ; their batteries had then 
been demolished, there were open breaches in many 
parts of their weak walla, and the enemy were already 
within the city. On the 30th, abore sixty houses 
wei-e blown up, and the French obtained posEeasion 
of the monasteries of Che Augastines and I>as Monicas, 
which adjoined each other, two of the last defensible 
plat;es left. The enemy forced their way into the 
church ; every column, every chapel, every altar, 
became a point of defence, which was repeafadly at- 
tacked, taken, and retaken ; the pavement was covered 
with blood, the aisles and body of the church strewed 
with the dead, who were trampled under foot by the 
combatants. In the midst of this conflict, the roof, 
shattered by repeated bombs, fell in; the few who 
were not crushed, after a short pause, which this tre- 
mendous shock, and their own unexpected escape, 
occaaoned, renewed the fight with vekindling fury : 
fresh parties of the enemy poured ia ; monks and citi- 
zens, and soldiers came to the defence, and the con- 
trat was continued upon the ruins, and the bodies of 
the dead and the dying." 

Yet, seventeen days after sustaining these extremi- 
ties, did the heroic inhabitants of Zaragoza continue 
their defence ; nor did they then surrender until their 
despair had extracted from the French generals a 
capitulation, more honourable than has been granted 
to fbrtre^ea of the first order. 

Who shall venture to refuse the Zar^ozans the 
enlogium conferred npon them by the eloquence of 
Wordsworth I — "Most gloriously have the citizens of 
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Zaragoza prayed that the true army of Spain, in a 
contest of this nature, is the whole people. The same 
eitj lias also exemplified a melancholy, yea, a dismal 
truth, — yet consolatory and full of joy, — that when a 
people are called suddenly to fight for their liberty, 
and are sorely pressed upon, flieir best field of battie 
is the floors upon which their children have played ; 
the chambers where the family of each man has slept 
(his own or his nraghbours') ; upon oi under the roots 
by which they have been sheltered in the gai lens 
of their recreation; in the street, or in the maiket 
place ; before the dtars of their temples and among 
their congregated dwellings, blazmg or uprooted 

" The government of Spain must nevei forget 
Zaragoza for a moment Nothing is wanting to pro- 
duce llie same effecta everywhere, hnt a leading mind, 
such as that city was blessed wiiii. In the latter con- 
test this has been praved ; for Zaragoza contfuned, at 
t^t lime, bodies of men from almost all parts of 
Spain. The narrative of those two weges should be 
the manual of every Spaniard. He may add to it 
the ancient stories of Numantia and Saguntum ; let 
him sleep upon the book as a pillow, and, if he be a 
devout adherent to tlie religion of his country, let 
him wear it in bis bosom for his crucifix to rest upon." 
— WOKDSWOBTH on the Conoemion of Cintra. 
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[The Edinburgli Reviewer offered th.e following re- 
marka on what he considered as an unjust omJ^oii in 
this part of Uie poem ; — 

" We are not veiy apt," he saya, " to quarrel with 
a poet for hia politiog ; and really sappoaed it next to 
impoaaible that Mr. Seott should have given us any 
ground of dissatisfaction on this score, in the mant^- 
ment of his present theme. Lord Wellington and his 
fellow-soldiers well deserved tie laurels they have 
won ; nor is there one British heart, we believe, (hat 
will not feel proud and grateful for all the honours 
with which Britiab genius can invest their names. In 
the praises which Mr. Scott has bestowed, thei-efove, 
all his readers will sympathize ; but for those which 
he has withheld, there are some that will not so readily 
foi^ive him ; and in our eyes, we will confess, it is a 
an. not easily to be expiated, that in a poem wiitten 
substantially for the purpose of commemorating the 
brave who have fought or fidlen in Spain or Portugal 
— and written by a Scotchman — there should be no 
mention of the name of MoOBE ! — of the only com- 
mander-in-chief who has fallen in this memorable eon- 
test ; — of a commander who was acknowledged as the 
model and pattern of a British soldier, when British 
soldiers stood most in need of such an example ;— 
and waa, at IJie same lime, dlstingnished not less for 
every manly virtue and generous affection, than for 

Tor. IV. 29 
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